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GENERAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


ATE WAR. 


. URING the continvation/ of our A. D. 


operations againſt Canada, the 


the chiefs of the Indian tribes in 


old friends the French, in a fruicleſs oppoſition to 
the Engliſh eſtabliſnment in their country, and 
foreſceing the certain copqueſt of all the pro- 
vince of Canada, in conſequence of the loſs of 
Quebec, came in to the Engliſh commander at 
Chignecto, and made their formal ſubmiſſion. 
The deputies of "the French peaſants reſiding at 
Mefimichi, Riſhebucta, Bouctox, Pircondiack 
and Mameyancogk, made their ſubmiſſion on the 
roth of December 1759: and a French prieſt, 
who had the charge of the people at Merimichi, 
N A 2 Riſhe- 


French peaſants and neutrals, and French 


Acadia or Nova Scotia, convinced dans in 
that they could hope for no protection from their fubmit 


1 
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b. Rihebuts and Bouctox, with a. number of prin- 


1769 cipa men of thoſe places, came again on the 


got of January, to renew their beide in a 


1 * a 12 from Colonel Fre to the — of New 
England, dated Fort Cumberland, Chignecte, March 7, 1760. 


With the French prieſt came two Indian chiefs, viz. Paul 


Lawrence and Auguſtine Michael: Lawrence tells me he was 


iſoner in Boſton, and lived with Mr. Henſhaw, a black- 
Ak he. is chief of a tribe that before the war lived àt La 
Have: Auguſtine 1s chief of a tribe at RiſhebuQa. -I have 
received their ſubmiſſions for themſelyes and tribes, to his 
Britannic Majeſty, and ſent them to Halifax for the terms by 
Governor Laurence. I have likewiſe received the ſubmiſſions 
of two other chiefs, whom J dealt with as thoſe before-men- 
tioned, and was in hopes (which I mentioned to Mr. Manach) 
I had no more treaties to make with ſavages ; but he told me 
was miſtaken, for there would be a great many more here 
upon the ſame buſineſs, as ſoon as the ſpring hunting was 


over; and, upon my enquiring hom many, he gave me à liſt 


of fourteen chiefs, including thoſe already-mentioned, moR of 


| whom he ſaid would come. 


I was ſurprized to hear of ſuch a number of Indian chiefs 
in this part of Ameriea ; and Mr. Manach further told me, 
that they. were all of one nation, and known by the name of 
Mickmacks; and that they were very numerous, amounting to 
near 3000 ſouls; that he had learned their language fince be 
had been amongſt them, and found ſo much excellence in it, 
that he was well perſuaded, if the beauties of it were known 
in Europe, there would be ſeminaries erected for the propa- 
gation of it. How that might be, is better known to him than 
to thoſe who, know nothing of the language: but I think 1 
may venture to ſay, that if there be ſo many Indians as he 
ſays there are, I Know this province, as it abounds very plen- 


tifully with furs, may reap a vaſt advantage by them, pro- 
vided Canada returns not into the hands of 'the French. 


formal 
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formal manner, by. ſubſcribing to articles drawn 90. 
ſuitable to the S. ni a n UN . 
Nothing more remained. to give the foiſhing -q| 
blow: to the French domimons in North America, 
but to ſcour the coaſts. of their ſhipping, which 
kept lurking in che inlets and , obſcure bays. 
Some of which, had ſecreted themſelves at Riſti- 
gouchi, in the bottom of the Bay of — PE 
Captain Byron, then, ſenior. officer of. the King's Captai Captain: 1 
ſhips at Louiſbourg, having notice. of them from 955 1 
Brigadier. General Whitmore, immediately ſailed 1 
with the Fame, Dorſetſhire, Achilles, Scarba- 
rough and Repulſe, to attack and to deſtroy them, 
and performed this ſervice with t bravery, 
n and honour. 

But the hoſtilities — laſt year by the The Che- 
Cherokees, would not yet permit the Britim wr 
ſword to be ſheathed. A war that had required 
the aſſiſtance of a detachment. of regular forces, 
under General Abercrombie, in the ſpring, and 
now demanded a much ſtronger force to bring them 
under ſubjection, which General Amherſt, as ſoon 
as he could ſpare them, ſent under Colonel Grant, 
Io underſtand the origin and the object of this Origin of 
var, with the Chergkees; though, it may be very - + 
poſſible, the flame was, at this juncture, particu- Cherokee. 
larly blown up by French emiſſaries; it will be 


neceſſary to explain the firſt cauſe, upon which this 


tribe of Indians founded their complaint againſt 
the Engliſh, and defend the juſtice and neceſſity 


of their wking up arms. 
5 6 * 0 FO * 
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A. PD. The Cherokees » live in one of the healthieſt 
* and moſt beautiful countries in the world, divided 
— into four diſtrifts, among the Apalachian Moun- 
x coun* talns; in which were found about forty villages 
or towns, and about 2000 men fit to bear arms, 
and trained up for the defence of their country, 

befote their laſt war with Carolina. 
Friends to After that war, they took every opportunity 
u. 5 to cultivate 3 good underſtanding with the Eng- 
lh; and ſent, at different times, 4 or 500 men 
to join our forces, acting on the Ohio againſt 
Cauſe of the French. It was in their return home from 
—— the campaign in the year 1758, that we find the 
origin of their preſent enmity. They had loſt 
moſt of their horſes in our ſervice: and in their 
way made free with ſome ſtray horſes on the back 
parts of Virginia: which hitherto had been paſſed 
over, as a petty offence ; - but the back ſettlers 
Severely "rung the alarm, and the Virginian militia fell upon 
punilbed. thiem ſuddenly, and killed many of the Che- 
rokees, not the leaſt ſuſpecting that they ſhould 
be treated as enemies, by a nation they had been 
ſerving with the riſk of their lives. But, though 
they were obliged at preſent to retire z they could 
not forgive the injury, and ſought an opportunity 

to take ſatisfaction. 

Their di- They could not reconcile the en treatment 
rut. they met with from the Virginians, purely for 
taking up a few wild horſes to carry them home, 
who had not only loſt * own in their defence, 


> See note 4 on page * vol. U 
but 
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but had neglected their hunting ſeaſon, which is * P. 
the Indian harveſt, quitted their homes, and en- 60. 
dured a fatiguing march of 1200 miles out and 
in. This diſguſt was aggravated by the ill uſage 
they had met with, in trade, and in the unwar- 
rantable behaviour of the traders and their ſer- 
vants, who reſided in their towns, and debauched 
their wives and daughters. Which ſort of con- 
duct conveyed to the ſenſible Indians, a very 
mean opinion of all Europeans; and diſpoſed them 
the more to ſeek revenge: and this quarrel with 
the Virginians opened ſuch a, field to their reſent- 
ment, that they were ſoon at war with other 
neighbouring / colonies. . For, their war- parties, Hoſtilities. 
unacquainted with the provincial boundaries, 
frequently miſtook North Carolina for Virginia, 
and once ſcalped a woman and child within the 
borders of South Carolina. At laſt, advice be- 
ing received, that theſe Indians threatened Fort 
Loudon, and that they had actually killed a pack- 
horſeman, to which they were particularly ſpirited 
on by French emiſſaries, who promiſed to march 
to their aid and aſſiſtance; it was reſolved to pu- 


niſh tlñem. 

The government of South Carolina were juſtly Defeated 
offended at theſe inſults, and reſolved to reſent, — 8 
and to endeavour to put a ſtop to them, by appro» 
per and early exertion of the, provincial ſtrength, 
and to reduce the Indians to reaſon. For this 
purpoſe the legiſlature enabled Governor Lyttle- 
ton to raiſe and maintain a body of men; and 


ä XU both got to SPA Town, and Sad. 
"Re A 4 his 
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A. D: his 'Excellency, with great zeal and activity im- 
kd mediately embodied and marched with 800 mili- 
ed againſt litia and 300 regular troops, into the Cherokee 

thaw. country; providing in the mean time for the ſafety 
of Fort Loudon, by a reinforcement ſent chither 
under the command of Captain Stuart. 

This reinforcement marched through part of 
the Cherokee country, to the place of their deſti- 
nation; which, with Captain Stuart's further in- 
formation of the preparations making at Charles- 
Town, to commence hoſtilities againſt them, ſo 
Their terrified the Indians, that many of their head- 
apply to men, who were un willing to break with the pro- 
en” vince, fet out immediately” for Charles Town 
Pacificpro- With a reſolution to give the government all- the 
poſal. ſatisfaction in their power, without having recourſe 
to arms, for any miſchief their unmanageable 
young men might have done, and to ſettle all dif- 
ferences amicably, or, to uſe their own phraſeology, 

To brighten the chain of friendſhip, that began 
to ruſt, between them wa the Engliſh | their " bre- A . 

thren. Nn E 
9 Our American rve it & whom we are 
indebted for this whole account, here remarks, 
22 That the Indian nation behind our ſettlements did 
never acknowledge themſelves to be ſubjects of 
Great Britain; but only to be the friends and 
brerhren of the Engliſh, And to illuſtrate this, 
he remarks, That it is certain they are not ſub- 
Jeet to our ls; That they have no magiſteares 


: « Abou te wile of Oober 1759: 
appoint· 


have no repreſentatives in out aſſembly; That, 
their on conſent is ſleceſſary to engage them in 


war on our ſide; That they have the power of 
life and death, of peace and war in their own 


councils, without being aceountable for their 
actions to any power on earth; That ſubjection is 
what they are unacquainted with in their oun 


ſtate; and, their chiefs being ſuch only in virtue 
of their credit, and not of their power, that thete 


is no ſuch thing as coercive power amongſt them. 
All which is neceſſary to be well conſidered, to 
account for many particulars 3 in the following pro- 
ceedings, and theit conduct. 


5 
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The governor met them, face ** — — their The go- 
vernor's 


nen, in the council chamber; and, among ;,.... 


other things, told them That he was well ac- 
quainted with their depredations or evil practices 
againſt the Engliſh. That he would ſoon. be .in 
their country, and would there let them know his 
demands, and the ſatis faction he required z and if 
they ſhould then refuſe it, he would take it; That 
as they came down to treat with him as friends, 

he would not yet look upon them as enemies; 


that they ſhoald go home i in ſafety, and not a hair Promiſes a 
of their heads. be touched; but, as he had many gg en- 


wartiors abroad, he cauld not anſwer * their 
ſafety, unleſs, they marched with his army.” Oc- 
conoſtota, the great warrior and chief of this party, 
began to make a reply; but the governor, reſolyed 
that nothing ſhould. prevent his expedition, ſud- 


denly 
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A. D. denly quitted his ſeat, and faidhe would . 
1700 thing they had to ſay. / 
Army In a -few days his Excellency ſet out for the 
marches. Congarees, 140 miles from Charles-Town, the 
place of rendezvous for the militia. The Indians 
marched with the regulars and provincials, and 
behaved very quietly and orderly to this place. 
Indian But on their arrival at the Congarees, the governor 


chiefs being informed, as ſuppoſed, by the commandant 


made pri- 


ſoners. of Fort Prince George, that the Indians were pre- 
pared and reſolved to fight him, as ſoon as their 
head-men in his army ſhould get ſafe back to 
their own country; he placed a captain's guard 
over them, till he arrived with his army to the 
ſaid fort, where his Excellency diſmiſſed the wo- 
men and children, and the inferior Indians, and 
detained and confined thirty-two of their principal 
men, in an apartment belonging to Fert Prince 
George. | 44s Jil. 1 

The go- The governor, in his march, had ſent to invite 

gende for Attakullakulla, or the Little Carpenter, to meet 

—_— him at this fort, who was, at that juncture, from 
home with a war- party againſt the French. But 
upon the receipt of this meſſage, at his return, 
this ſenſible and faithful Indian made the beſt of 
his way to the Engliſh camp, and arrived at Fort 
Prince George about ten days after their arrival, 
and preſented Governor Lyttelton with a — 
he had taken from the French.'' * 

His con- His Excellency, at the firſt wana which 

 Ference | was next day, put the Little Carpenter in mind 


with the 
8 He had alſo ſome ſcalps, and ſeveral more prifoners. 


of 
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of the ſeveral treaties that had been made between A. D. 


the Engliſh and Cherokees, of the great kindneſs 


of the firſt to the other, at all times: he likewiſe ,ors 
informed him of the glorious ſucceſſes of the Eng- Tcl. 


liſh, and the madneſs it would be in the Chero- 
kees, to depend on .the French, or any other 
European power, except the Engliſh, for protec- 
tion or ſupport. He then mentioned many of the 
outrages committed by his countrymen : and add- 
ed, that he was come there with a large army to 
get fatisfaftion ; and that he demanded 24 Chero- 
kees, of thoſe that had been moſt active againſt 
the Engliſh, to be delivered up to him, to be pur 
to death, or otherwiſe to be diſpoſed of, as his 
Britannic Majeſty ſhould direct, or that they muſt 
expect all the ſeverities of war. 


The Little Carpenter, in his anſwer, ſaid, that Attakulla- 


he well remembred the treaties, as he had a 
ſhare in making moſt of them: he acknow- 
ledged the kindneſs of the Engliſh of Carolina; 
but complained much of the uſage his people 
had met with from Virginia, which was the firſt 
cauſe of all the troubles : That he had always 
been a good friend to the Engliſh, which his laſt 
fatiguing expedition againſt their enemies, the 
French, was a ſufficient proof of: That he would 
ſtill continue to be their friend, and uſe all the 
influence he had with his people, to give the ſatis- 
faction demanded : bur, that he believed, it could 
not be complied with; as they had 10 coercive 
power over one another; however, as all the miſ- 
chief was done, ſaid he, by the mad young men 

of 


2 


A. D. 
1760. 
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of the lower towns, where he had not much in- 
fluence, he deſired the governor to releaſe ſome of 


the head - men, he had then in confinement in the fort, 


Three 
head men 
releaſed. 


to aſſiſt, and he would at leaſt conyince the governor 


how inclinable he was to ſatisfy him. He ſaid he 
was pleaſed to hear of the ſueceſs of the Engliſh; 
but thought they were harder on his people, than 
on any other Indians, who had diſobliged them. 
He ſaid, he remembered, that ſome years ago, the 
Chactaws had killed many white men belonging to 
Carolina, aad that no ſatisfaction had been bes 
— of them. 

The governor on this releaſed des berümeh 
3 the great warrior of the nation, Tit- 
towee, chief man of Keowee, and the head war- 
rior of Eſtatoe: and they, in two or three days, 


delivered up two men to the governor; one of 


Return 
home. 


Recalled. 


them was the perſon, who had ſcalped the woman 
and child before mentioned. This greatly alarm - 
ed their nation: all, that ſuſpected themſelves 
liable to be given up, got out of the way p- 
The Little Carpenter, finding it was impoſſible 
to give any further ſatisfaction at preſent, reſolved 
to go home, and wait the event of things; and 
was actually 10 miles on his way, when the go- 
vernor, (December the 2 gth) ſent Lieutenant Coyt- 


more after him, to deſire that he would come back 
to him; which he did, next day about 11 Oclock; 
and about four 1 it was e that abs 


concluded 


F Treaty of peace and friend/hip concluded b his plies) Wilkam 


Henry Lywelton, Eſq; Captain-Gentral, and Governor in Chief 
of 
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concluded with the Indians. This treaty was A. D. 


* on the yu of the i by the Car- 


penter 6gned. 


| * his Majeſty's 7 * 7 South Carolina, with Attakulla- 

© tulla, or The Little Carpenter, Deputy of the whole Cherokee 
. nation, and other Headmen and Warriors thereof, at Fort Prince 
. Georges. Dee. 26, 1759. 


Art. I. There mal be a firm peace and friendſhip. between 
all his Majeſty's ſubjects of this province, and the nation of 
Indians called the Cherokees; and the ſaid Cherokees ſhall 
preſerve peace with all bis Majeſty's ſubjects whatſoever. 

Art. II. The articles of friendſhip and commerce, conclud- 
ed by the lords commiſſioners for trade and plantations, with 
the. depnties of the Cherokees, by his Majeſty's command, at 
Whitehall, the 7th of PERRY 17.39, ſhall be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved for the time to come. 

Art. III. Whereas the Cherokee Indians have, at ſundry 
times and places, ſince the 19th of November 1758, ſlain 
divers of his Majeſty's good ſubjects of this province, and his 
excelleney the governor having demanded that ſatisfaction 
ſhould be given for the ſame, according to the tenor of the 
ſaid articles of friendſhip and commerce aforementioned; in 
conſequence whereof two Cherokee Indians, of the number 
of thoſe who have been guilty of perpetrating the ſaid mur- 
ders, have already been delivered up, to be put to death, or 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of, as his excellency the governor ſhall di- 
rect; it is hereby ſtipulated and agreed, that 22 other Cherokee 
Indians, - guilty of the ſaid murders, ſhall, as ſoon as poſſible, 
after the conclufion of this preſent treaty, in like manner be 
delivered up to ſuch perſons as his excellrncy- the governor, 
or the commander in chief of. this province for the time being, 
ſhall appoint to receive them, to be put to death, or otherwiſe 
— as os 8 and n ſhall 
Inna. 
if An. IV. The Cherokee eden * " are- RY 
after mentioned, viz.» Chenohe, Ouſanatah, Tallichama, 
Tallitake, Quarraſateahe, Connaſoratah, Kataetoi, Otaſſite 
. of 


14 


A. D. 


1760. 


Twenty- 
two Indian 


hoſtages. 
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penter and another warrier, that came with him, 
and by four others, of thoſe that were confined, 
and who thereby immediately got their liberty, 


leaving 22 of their number in the governor's 
hands, 


of Watogo, Ouſanoletah of Jore, Kataeletah of Cowetche, 
Chiſquatalone, Skiaguſta of Sticoe, Tannaeſte, Wohatche, 
Wyeyah. Oucah, Chiſtanah, Nicholehe, Tony, Totaiah- 
hoi, Shalilloſke, Chiſtie, ſhall remain as hoſtages for the due 
performance of the foregoing articles, in the cuſtody of ſuch 
perſons as his excellency the governor ſhall pleaſe to nominate 
for that purpoſe; and when any of the Cherokee Indians, 
guilty of the ſaid murders, ſhall have been delivered up, as is 
expreſſed in the ſaid articles, an equal number of the ſaid 
hoſtages ſhall forthwith be ſet at liberty. 

Art. V. Immediately after the concluſion of this preſent 
treaty, the licenſed traders from this government, and all per- 
ſons employed by them, ſhall have leave from his excellency 
the governor to return to their reſpective places of abode in 
the Cherokee nation, and to carry on their trade with the Che» 


| rokee Indians, in the uſual manner, according to law. 


Art. VI. During the continuance of the preſent war be- 
tween his moſt ſacred Majeſty and the French King, if any 
Frenchman ſhall preſume to come into the Cherokee nation, 
the Cherokees ſhall uſe their utmoſt endeavours to put him to 
death, as one of his Majeſty's enemies : or, if taken alive, 
they ſhall deliver him up to his excellency the governor, or 
the commander in chief of this province for the time being, 
to be diſpoſed of as he ſhall direct; and if any perſon what- 
ſoever, either white man or Indian, ſhall at any time bring 
any meſſages from the French into the Cherokee nation, or 
hold any diſcourſes there in favour of the French, or tending 
to ſet the Engliſh and Cherokees at variance, and interrupt 
the peace and friendſhip eſtabliſhed by this preſent treaty, the 
Cherokees ſhall uſe their utmoſt endeavours to apprehend; ſuch 
perſon or perſons, and detain him or them until they ſhall 
have given notice thereof to his excellency the governor, or 

| to 
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hands, as hoſtages, till they ſhould compleat the 4. D. 


number demanded. This they did with great re- * 


luctance, but could not help it, as thoſe they left 

were already priſoners. 

Every thing ſeemed at preſent to wear a good 
aſpect. The Indians gave teſtimony of their ſin- 

cere intentions to perform their part of the treaty 

in the moſt rigorous and difficult article, by bring- 


to the commander in chief for the time being, and have re · 


ceived his directions therein. 

Given under my hand and ſeal at Fort Prince George, in 
the province of South Carolina, this 26th day of De- 
cember, 1759, in the 33d year of his Majeſty's reign. 

William-Henry Lyttelton (L. S.) 


By his excllency's command, 
William Drayton, Sec. 


edi 6 a 


every of thele articles, and do engage, for ourſelves and our 
nation, that the ſame ſhall be well and faithfully performed. 
In teſtimony whereof we have hereunto ſet our hands and 


ſeals the * and year above. mentioned. 
Attakullakulls (L. S.) 


Oucannoſfota (L. S.) 


Otaſſite (L. S.) 
Ataguffa (L. S.) 
Oconoeca (L. S.) 


Killcannohca (L. S.) 
Axſon, | 
. Sworn Interpreters. 
Witneſs, | 
Henry Hyrae, Adjutant-General. 


LAttakullakulla, the Little Carpenter, who concluded this 
treaty in behalf of the Cherokee Indians, was in England, 


and at cou:t ſeveral times, in the year 1730. 
ing 
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ing in, and delivering up, another of their peo- 
ple, for whom one of the hoſtages was releaſed. 
But the; chiefs,-.or, head men, who ventured their 
credit with their own people, by exerciſing a co- 
ercive power, to which they had no national right, 
in the execution of this treaty, finding that- they. 
were not able to obtain any mitigation, as expect- 
ed, in this almoſt impracticable article, and that 
they were not to hope for the redreſs of any 
grievances they had to complain of againſt the 
Britiſh ſubjects, till it was fully performed; and 
diſguſted at the appointment of the very perſon 
they diſliked moſt, on a belief that he had been a 


principal cauſe of their troubles, to the chief com- 


mand in the fort; and with the confinement of 


their chiefs, who had been promiſed liberty to 


return home, and ſafety to their perſons, by the 
governor in his firſt conference with them in 


Charles Town; they joined in the determination 


of their nation to hegin open war in defiance of 
a treaty, which, they ſaid, they had been obliged to 
ſign under reſtraint; and what was not, in the na- 
ture of rhe conditions, in their power to perform. 


So that the governor had but juſt diſmiſſed his 


army, and returned to Charles Town, before the 
Cherokees appeared in arms, 

Their firſt attempt was to ſeize, upon Fort Prince 
George by ſtratagem. A party of Indians ad- 
vanced to the fort under the pretext of delivering 
up ſome more murderers. But this was not con- 
ducted with that cunning, as to prevent a diſcovery 
of ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances ja the behayiour 
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of the ſavages; which put the commandant ſo A. P. 
much upon his guard, that their purpoſe was pre- 13 
vented. However, thoſe revengeful people“ 
wreeked their vengeance; upon the defenceleſs —— 
Engliſh traders, and back ſettlements ; beginning ders. 
with the houſe of a trader about a mile and a half 
from the fort, where they murdered every white 
perſon, to the number of 13 or 14, and about 
200 of them made incurſions as far as Long Canes, 
and the forks of the Broad River, and cut off 
about 40 of the ſettlers. WM 
This maſſacre happened about the end of 
January ; ; and an accident happened about the 
middle of February, which put an end to all 


means of an accommodation. 

Occonoſtota got an Indian woman to tell Lieu- Lieutenant 
tenant Coytmore, that he had ſomething of con- — 
ſequence to ſay to him, and deſired to ſpeak with 

him at the river ſide: which this gentleman im- 
prudently conſenting to, he was ſhot at and mor- 

tally wounded, during his converſation with the 
warrior, croſs the river, by a party of Indians, 

who had been hid among the buſhes for this baſe 
purpoſe, On this the ſoldiers of the garriſon Hoſtages 
were permitted to fall upon the unfortunate pri- butchered. 
ſoners, called hoſtages, who were all butchered 

in a manner ſhocking to humanity. And as by 

this maſſacre many of the headmen loſt relations 

and friends, it fired them with an implacable de- 

ſire of revenge. They ſet out immediately upon Indian 
the firſt advice thereof, in different parties, againſt enge. 
the ſettlements, and their vengeance fell with a 

Vor. V. B heavy 
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heavy hand on the innocent and defenceleſs plants 


ers, many men, women, and children, were bar- 


barouſly murdered: many who fled into the woods 


loſt themſelves and periſhed miſerably ; many were 


carried into captivity; and thoſe, who were beſt 
off, and eſcaped the ſavages, were reduced from 
plenty to beggary. This deſolation extended 
upwards of 100 miles, every hour brought to 
Charles Town accounts of ravages, depredations; 
ſcalpings and ruin; the unhappy ſufferers" calling 
aloud for aſſiſtance and protection: but alas! the 
province (diſtreſſed by the expence of Mr. Lyt- 
telton's expedition upwards of 26,000 l. ſterling, 
and at the ſame time afflicted with the ſmall pox, 
of which horrid diſeaſe, no leſs than 3000 lay ill 
at Charles Town) was Rr of agen] to yp 
this ph 

General Amherſt was applicdch to Sr help : and, 
though preparing for the expedition againſt Mon- 
treal, he immediately ſent 1200 choice. men, un 
der the command of the Honourable Colonel 
Montgomery. This. excellent officer arrived at 


that town in April; directly marthed towards the 


Carries fire Indians, and by an extraordinary fpirited march of 


and foi d 


into the 
Cherokee 
country. 


60 miles, without halting reached and ſurprized the 
lower ſettlements, burnt all their towns, took about 
40 priſoners, and drove the reſt to ſeek for nt 
and ſubſiſtence | among the ney diviſions . a 
s Charles: Town, June 10. By Authority. 5 
The following letter to his honour the lieulenant. godernor, contain- 
ing @ particular account of the ſucceſs of his Mnjefly's arms, un- 

| der 
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The Colonel reſted his men ſome, days at Fort A. D. 
Prince George, ang then proceeded to give the 


Indians 


der the command of the Honourable Colonel Moptgomery, is - 
liſhed for the information. and d ſati;fadtios 15 the e public, 


SI... 73:54; * 

I informed „n e ind by: Nie ee 
the-28th from Ninetyeſix, which we did, and arrived the 1ſt 
of this month at Twelve · mile river, having had that paſs ſuffi 
ciently reconnoitred the night before; and that morning we 
paſſed it without oppoſition, and drew up, about 11 o'clock, 
upon a riſing ground near the river. About four in the afters 
noon our carriages got to the camp, having been brought up 
thoſe ſleep and rocky banks by the force of men: the horſes 
could not do it; being fatigued and worn out with a march « 
84 miles, without a halting-day. 

As we met with no oppoſition at Twelve-mile river, and at 
the ſame time our ſcouts finding no Indian tracks near us, both 
Colonel Montgomery and I were convinced, that they knew 
nothing of our march, and we reſolved to take advantage of 
their negligence, by a forced march that. night ; though the 
troops were à little fatigued with a march. of 20 miles that 
morning, from Beaver-Dams to the river: we therefore en» 
camped in a ſquare, upon very advantageous ground, and 
leaving our tents ſtanding, with 120 of the king's troops, a 
few provincials, and about 70 rangers, as a guard to our camp, 
waggons, cattle, &c. we marched at eight at night through 
the woods, in order to ſarprize Eſtatoe, Which by that road 
was about 25 miles from our camp upon the river. After wg 
had matched about ſixteen miles, a dog was heard barking at 
ſome diftance in our front, and the guides informed us, that 
there were a few houſes about a quarter of a mile from the 
road, called Little Keowee, of which they had not informed 
us before: to prevent any--inconvenience from theſe houſes, 
the light infantry company of the Royal was detached to ſur- 
round che houſes, and put the Indians to death with their 


Dy ons We learnt, by a ſcout, which bad. been at Fort 
B 2 Prince 


A. D. 
1 760. 
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Indians further chaſtiſement. He penetrated into 


their. middle ſertlements, but in his way was at- 
; tacked 


Prince Gearge that very * they were encamped near the 
houſes, and, upon diſcovering our men, they fired at them; 
a few of ours returned the fire, but immediately ruſhed in 
upon them, and moſt of thoſe who were without the houſes, 
and all who were in them, were put to death with bayonets, 
except the women. and children, e to the orders which, 


_— been given. 


We proceeded direly on our march to Eſtatoe, and found. 
4 houſes on the road juſt deſerted ; the beds were warm, 
and every thing was left in the houſes, which you may be- 
lieve did not eſcape. We arrived early in the morning at 
Eſtatoe, which was abandoned about half an hour before; 
ten or a dozen of them, who had not time to eſcape, were 
killed: the town, conſiſting of about 200 houſes, well pro- 
vided with ammunition, corn, and, in ſhort, all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, was plundered and laid in aſnes, many of the in- 
habitants who had endeavoured to conceal themſelves, I have 
reaſon to believe, periſhed in the flames, ſome of them, I know 
of, for certain did. In order to continue the blow, and to ſhew 
thoſe ſavages that it was poſſible to puniſn their ĩnſolence, we 
proceeded on our march, took all their towns in our way, and 
every houſe and town'in the Lower Nation ſhared the ſame fate 
with Eſtatoe. I could not help pitying them a little: their 


villages were agreeably ſituated, their houſes neatly built, and 


well provided, for they were in the greateſt abundance of eve- 
Ty thing: they muſt be pretty numerous, Eſtatoe and Sugar- 
Town conſiſted at leaſt of 200 houſes, and every other village 


of at leaſt 100 houſes, After killing all we could find, and 


burning every houſe in the nation, we marched to Keowee, 
and arrived the ad of June (after a march of above 60 miles 
without ſleeping) at four in the evening at Fort Prince George. 

There muſt have been from 60 to 80 Cherokees killed, with 


about 40 priſoners, I mean men, women, and children. 
- Thoſe who eſcaped muſt be in a miſerable condition, and can 


poſlibly 
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tacked by a large body of Indians, who had taken 4: D. 


RVA; of a _ emp n on his road, 
| from 


poflbly have no reſource but fying over the CERA in caſe 
their friends there will receive them: they can have ſaved 


nothing : ſome of them had juſt time to run out of their beds, 
others left their ſepann warm upon the table, and in their 
kettles. The ſurprize in every town was almoſt equal, as the 


whole affair was the work of a few hours only. They had, 
both at Eftatoe and Sugar-Town,. plenty of ammunition, 
which was deſtroyed, and every where aſtoniſhing magazines 
of corn, which were all conſumed in the flames: they had not 


even time to ſave their moſt valuable effects: the ſoldiers found 
money in many houſes : three or four watches were got, their 
wampum, their cloaths, ſkins, and, in ſhort, every thing. 
Many loaded guns went off when the houſes were burning. 
I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that we intended to ſave Sugar- 


town, as the place neareſt-the fort, (where they eyen had a 


ſtockade fort): centries were placed for the ſecurity of the 
town; but we found the body of a dead man, whom they 
had put to the torture that very * it was then no 
longer poſſible to think of mercy. 

Our loſs is very inconſiderable, three or four men killed, and 
Lieutenants Marſhal and Hamilton, of the Royal, ,wounded : 
it is hoped both will recover, A Won Mr. Marſhal is not out 
of danger. 

be correction you will allow has * pretty 41 I 
3 ſay the whole nation will readily come into terms, and 
will not be very fond of breaking them; and, I think, peace 
with them is a very deſirable event for this province. We 
ſhall make uſe of Tiftowe and the old warrior of Eſtatoe, by 
ſetting them at liberty, to inform their. nation, that, though 
they are in our power, we are ready to give them peace, as 
they were formerly friends and allies to the white people : and 
we ſhall ſend off an expreſs this evening to Captain Demere, 
to inform him of what has happened, and to defire him to ac- 
quaint the Little Carpenter with it, and to tell him, that he 

B 3 may 
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A. P. from which he drove them with difficulty: they 


1760. 


His loſs 
and return. 


killed and: wounded near 100 of his men; on 


which account he was obliged to return, as his 
party was only intended for a coup de main; 
neither had he tools to throw up. or form "poſts for 


the wounded. On his march downwards; he:ire--: 


ceived wen en men Amherſt to mee. 


Yo i. £91139 54 
may come dowd with tales ch blutmen to fac it 
muſt be done in a few days, or he may expect to ſee all the 
towns in the Upper Nation in aſtres; but that we — 
to give his people terms on his account. Captain Stuart wi 
be directed to come with them: and we ſhall inſiſt upon the 
Little Carpenter's procuring ſome corn for the fort, till ſup - 
plies can be ſent them. We ſhall only continue here until we' 
have ſettled with the Cherokees. It will be neceflary that 
you ſhould write a letter, to encourage ſome of the Rangers 
to carry flour and cattle to Fort Loudoun, and to thank them 
for their behaviour here. They have acted with fpirit, have 
done what they were ordered, and have been of great uſe to 


the detachment. Captain Grinnan haus diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his readineſs to do every thing he was deſired ; and, in 


ſhort, 'T am extremely well pleaſed with the whole. 

I have been a good deal out of order ſince we returned to 
Fort Prince George. I am a little better to day, but am a 
good deal fatigued in writing ſeveral letters. I ſhall be glad 
to hear from you as ſoon as poſſible. Colonel Montgomery 
defires his reſpects to you : he does not trouble you. with a 
letter, as I have wrote ſo fully j but he begs that you may 
forward one of cheincloſed letters to General en by 1 
erpreſs ſchooner, if no other opportunity offers. u 1460 


* , the honour to be, Sir, non 20229} 
| Your moſt obedient, 1 
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51 = And molt bumble ervant, 
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immediately for New York, which he did about 4- des 


the middle of Auguſt. BY 
The Cherokees had long importuned this pro- Account. 
of Fort 


re build a fort among them, over the hills, 1 onder. 
to be a, protection for their women and children, 

if at any time it ſhould be neceſſary for them to 

go to war againſt gur enemies, or their own, 

This. requeſt wag. complied with in 1756, and a 

fort built on the Tannaſſee river, which joins the 

Ohio; ſome way before this laſt river is loſt in 

the, Miſſiſſippi.— This fort, named after Lord 
Loudon, was garriſoned by the independent com- 
panies, and ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt any force, 

that could be brought againſt it; but, from its 
ſituation, impoſſible to be ſupported with provi- 

ſions, or relieved, if the Cherokees ſhould be our 
enemies. In the latter end of 1759. Governor Reinforc- 
Lyttelton ſent Captain John Stuart, with 100 pro- l.. 
vincials, to reinforce the garriſon, which certainly 
had-this bad conſequence, viz. reducing them to 

quit the fort for want of proviſions, ſome months 
ſooner, than they otherwiſe would have done.— 

All the ſummer 1760, they had been living on Garriſon 
horſe fleſh, with ſuch vegetables as they could g. 
gather on the ſides. of the rocks within the fort. 

The unfortunate garriſon being at laſt without 

this reſource, the commanding officer was obliged ee 


t9; gapitulate with, the Indians, about the middle dans. 
of Auguſt, ſurreny exing t to them che fort and part 
ſelves not to moleſt dem, on their march to Fort 


- Prince; George, and to hunt for them, to ſupport 
B 4 them 
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them on the road.” This capitulation they villain- 
ouſly broke, and on the ſecond morning, after 
our people had quitted the fort, they fuddenly 
attacked them about the dawn of day, killing 
twerity-ſeven, including four officers; the reſt 
ſurrendering, as reſiſtance was in vain, were made 
laves of by the Indians. This was a very ſevere 
correction for the maſſacre at Fort Prince George, 
but not fo barbarous as it; for our people, near 
200 men, had both arms and ammunition, con- 


Ranſomed, ſequently able to make ſome defence. They were 


Indians 
not diſ- 
poſed for 


peace, 


Affairs in 
Eaſt In- 
dia. 


all redeemed ſince, ſome by themſelves; but the 
greateſt number by the province of South Caro- 
lina, at a conſiderable expence. 
The behaviour of the Indians to this garriſon 
ſhewed, that they had yet no inclination for peace. 
General Amherſt was again applied to, who ſent 
Colonel Grant, with two companies of the ſeven- 
teenth regiment, two of the twenty-ſecond regi- 
ment, and the ninety-fifth regiment. Which force, 
and the wiſe conduct of the Colonel, and Lieute- 
nant- Governor Bell, made them more ſubmiſſive, 
and to ſue for a peace on conditions very advan- | 
tageous to the province of South Carolina, and ho- 
nourable to Colonel Grant. 6 
The Britiſh arms maintained their ſuperiority 
and honour with no leſs bravery in the Eaſt In- 
dies. The governor and council of Madraſs be- 
ing informed that General Lally had ſent a de- 
tachment of his army to the ſouthward, and that 


o See the ſtate of war in the' Eaſt Indies, on page 199. 
Vol. IV. 


the 
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the party had taken Syringham, and threatened A. P. 
Trichanopoly with a ſiege, Colonel Coote was 7 
ordered to take the field, and to endeavour to 
draw the enemy from their intention. Purſuant 
to this order the army marched from Conjeve- 
ram, on the 25th of November 1759, and next Wande- 
day a detachment, under Major Brereton, inveſted vc 
Wandewaſh. Two batteries being erected and 
ready to play, the governor was ſummoned to 
ſurrender, which being rejected, they began to 
fire with ſuch execution, that a breach was made 
on the thirteenth. ©' Which ſo intimidated the Kel- 
ledar, or Mooriſh governor, that he privately of- 
fered to Colonel Coote to deliver up the town, 
and the French garriſon, provided he himſelf might 
be continued in the government of the fort. But 
the French getting intelligence of this negocia- 
tion, got upon the walls, called out to our peo- 
ple that they were ready to ſurrender. By which — 
five officers and ſixty - three private men, Europe- 
ans, were made priſoners, beſides 500 Sepoys. 

This conqueſt was immediately followed by that Carangoly 
of Carangoly. The Engliſh inveſted this place ——E 
on the ſixth of December. It was defended by 
one hundred Europeans and five hundred Sepoys, 
under the command of Colonel O*Kennely, who, 
on the eighth, offered to capitulate, on condi- 
tion that they ſhould not be made priſoners, and 
be ſuffered to march to Pondicherry; to which 
Colonel Coote thought it adviſeable to conſent. 


For, though his batteries had made a practicable 
breach- 
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A. D. breach, he could not expect a paſs over the Size 
3760. without a conſiderable loſs of men. 

— The French troops aſſemhled at Arcot, —ͤ— 

of the joined by the detachment from the ſouthward, 

m_—_— by a great number not only of country troops, 

conſiſting of horſe and, Sepoys brought in by M. 

de Buſly, from the Indian Prince Baſaletzing; 

but by 3000 Maratta horſe, and a great number 

of foot, under the command of Innis Cawn, Mo- 

rarow's chief; M. Lally reſumed the command 

of the French army; which now conſiſted, at this 

place, of nber 2 500 Europeans brides * e 

Fei W 

Strength Such preparations 8 Englith, to — 

— 8 lect the beſt defence againſt their deſigns: and 

the Eng- Colonel Cones preſently found Mell. at ebend 

and officers, about, 4000 Sepoys,; and 1500 coun- 

try horſes, which was the moſt they could raiſe on 

that occaſion. With this force the colonel. en- 

camped in a ſtrong ſituation between Cauvery 

Pauk and Arcot, about three miles from the ad- 

© yanced guards of the enemy; in order to watch 

their motions, and to cover the diſtricts from the 

Marattas, who, in ſmall parties, made it their 

practice to plunder the, inhabitants, deſtroy the 

produce of the country, and ur ive off the cattle,, 

Both armies thus ſituate, M Lally. marched with 

his! whole army toward Wandewaſh ; but on the 

ſeeond day detached a party to Conjeveram, which 

-ptupidered the town. The garriſon, conſiſting 

-(1262 100 | only 
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only of two companies of Sepoys, , retired into A. P. 
the fort; and defended themſelves, till relieved 1760. 
by the timely advance of Colonel Coote. At 

whoſe approach all the French parties retired and 

joined their main body, now encamped at Papas, 
tangel, between Conjeveram and Wandewaſh; 

before which latter place the enemy ſat down on prench at- 
the 15th, and attacked the Pettah adjoining to d,. 
the fort, on the 16th in the morning. The Pet- 

tah was bravely defended by only three companies 

of Sepoys, commanded by an enſign of the Sepoy 
eſtabliſhment, who, after a ſtout. reſiſtance, were 
obliged to abandon che Pettah, where the French 

erected. a battery of one 24 pounder and three 

18 pounders: which began to fire on the 20. 
This town being of too great importance to permit Engl « re- 
it to fall into the Hands of the enemy, without elend ic. 
oppoſition; which could not be expected to be 

made effectually by the garriſon, conſiſting only 

of 4 50. Europeans and eight companies of Sepoys, 

under the command of Captain Sherlock; it was 
determined to march the Engliſn army to its 

relief; but with this caution, not to riſk a battle 

upon a great diſadvantage, and to preſerve a 
communication for ſupplies and proviſions, and 

a retreat to Madraſs, in caſe of a defeedt. 

Colonel Caote took poſt at Outremaloor on the Colonel 
17th, and receiving advice on the 2 1ſt, that the Coote e 
enemy had made a practicable breach in the fort, ſiege. 
he reſolved to make an effort to raiſe the ſiege 
next. morning. The. night was ſpent in making 
proper diſpoſitions for ſo important a ſeryicez and 
el the 
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A. D. the whele army was in motion at ſix o'clock - 
17600. On the'22d/ About ſeven our advanced horſe, 
and the erietny's' began to fire on each other. The 
cavalry immediately formed in battle array, and 
4 were ſupported by five companies of Sepoys and 
two pieces of catinon. Then Colonel Coote ad- 
vanced with two companies of Sepoys. Theſe 
obliged the enemy to retreat to their main body 
of horſe, which conſiſted of 200 Europeans and 
3000 Marattas on the left. As the Engliſly ca- 
valry advanced, the enemy retreated in pretty 
good order: but, as ſoon as their cannon began 
to play, Which was well ſerved, the enemy fell 

into confuſion, and ran with great precipitation. 
Battle with Upon 'this event Colonel Coote ſent orders to 
main army. the army, that remained at'the* diſtance of about 
.... three quarters of a mile in the rear; to form the 
line of battle, but not to advance till he had joined 
them. With theſe he arrived, about nine o'clock, 
at the place he had driven the enemy from: and 
after reeonnoitring their numbers, diſpoſition and 
ſituation, and finding the enemy ſtrongly poſted, 
and that his flanks' would be expoſed to the ene- 
my's much ſuperior cayalry, the colonel ordered 
his army tõ march by the right, to gain the ad- 
vantage of a hill, about three niiles diſtant, and 
about two miles from Wandewaſh Fort: and he 
ordered the horſe from his front to wheel to the 
right and an and to m dehind the ſecond 


i It W in all to 1700 Europeans, including artillery 
and cavalry, and 3500 black tre 0 58 + and all their artillery 


were fourteen pleces of caunon und Ohe Bowics, 11 77 2k 1 
ine, 
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line, in order to make the rear guard. Which = 


obliged the enemy to alter their diſpoſition... A 
cannonade was kept up on both ſides, during theſe 
motions; and the Maratta horſe were ſo ſeverely 
handled: by our advanced poſts, that they with- 
drew-at-preſent from the French, in whoſe ſervice 
they ſaw no expectations of any wn better N 
hard blows and deſtruction. 

The enemy having got under ther cover of a 
bank, the ' cannon on both ſides began. to play 
briſkly'; and the two armies advanced with much 
gallantry. The charge begun, and the colonel 
perceiving that the enemy's European cavalry 
were reſolved to try to force his left, and fo to 
come round upon his rear, ordered two pieces of 
cannon, and ſome companies of Sepoys, to ſuſtain 
his cavalry. By this means, when the enemy's 
horſe advanced reſolutely, the Engliſh cavalry 
opened to the right and left; the grape-ſhot 
poured upon the French from the two pieces of 


cannon; the muſquetry galled their flank, and ra . 


our cavalry wheeled” and charged them in front, retreat. 


9m ſuch: impetuoſity, that they could not ſtand 


They were thrown into confuſion, and puſhed 
back upon the rear of their own people, at more 
than a mile from our left: and were cog by 
our whole army. 

The French army * was drawn up here in the 
following order: the regiment of Lorraine on the 


* It conſiſted of 2200 Europeans, including artillery and 
cavalry, 300 Caffrees, and between 9 and 10, ooo black troops. 
They had twenty-five pieces of cannon in their train. 


right, 
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| A. D. right, in libecof. battle: the regiment of Lally on 
5 750. the lefty” with the marine formed into a column, 
and the:brigade. of de Linde, formed into a co- 
lums in the eenter, with; to tanks covering their 
right andi left, and ſome hroken ground in front. 
Both arinies advanced, amd the battle became ge- 


neral about one o'clock; ::when- a ſhot from our 
guns ſtriking one of the enemy's tumbrils it 
blew up, and diſabled ve of their guns. An 
accident, which was immediately improved by 
Major Brereton; who wheeled Colonel Draper's 
regiment to the left, and charged the enemy's left 
flank with ſuch order and reſolution, as did ho- 
nour to the commander, and paved the way to 
victory; which declared in our favour about two 
o'clock, when the enemy's whole army gave way. 
They thought to have found a ſafe retreat in their 

Defeated, camp: but finding that they were -purſued, they 
fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and left the 
Engliſh-maſters of the field, and left all their ar- 

tillery ; except tlirer ſmall feld pieces. 

Los en The French, in this engagement, had eight 

both daes. hundred Killed: and wobnded); and two hundred 
and forty were made pꝛriſoners. Two hundred 
were buried in the field of battle: and two hun- 
dred of the priſoners were wounded. The Eng- 
liſh had no more than fifty-two Europeans, officers 
included, killed in the field: but there were one 
hundred and 1 wounded ; of whom ſome 


1 Three 20 pounders, one 24. pounder and one 32 pounder, 
and fifteen ſmaller pieces. 


2 FV 
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died of their wounds, in which n was the A. D. 
gallant and brave Major Brereton, Who had the 3 
honour to have ſo great a ang in Gat n oo 

that glorious day. 

The principal ili Aube e French * 
were Brigadier - General de Buſſy, the Chevalier 
Godevile, quarter-maſter- general; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murphy: le Chevalier de Poete, Knight 
of Malta, who died of his wounds; two nn 
four lieutenants and two enſigns. 

M. Lally rallied his forces, and halted at Chet- arr Fl 
teput, about eighteen miles from the field of the walls 
battle, and next day marched to Gingte, to wait _— 
the coming in of his ſcattered forces. But 
upon the appearance of the parties detached hy 
Colonel Coote, to harraſs him, the French gene- 
ral retired ® with his broken troops to Pondi- 
cherry, and was purſued thither up to the very 
walls by our cavalry, who had orders to deſtroy 
the French territory in that neighbourhood, . 
way of retaliation for M. Lally's behaviour to- | 
wards. the environs of Madraſs. And the ket Calonct 
being informed that the Marattas began again to —— 
appear in thoſe parts, between Arcot and Chatte- u. V the 


put, and apprehending, that his operations might 28 
be interrupted by them, he wrote to Innis Cawn, 

their commander, to advertiſe him, That ſince 

he had ſhewn- by his behaviour in the late action, 

as well as by the whole tenor of his conduct, 


that he came not into the country as a ſoldier, 


m On the 26th of January 1760. | 
| 75 but 
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A D. but only as a plunderer and marauder, he muſt 
1790 now immediately quit the country, or he ſhould 
be compelled to it; and, if | intercepted, that he 

muſt expect no quarter for himſelf or his troops. 

Country The Maratta general immediately withdrew his 
dicherry forces, and marched to his own country: and the 
tad waſte. Engliſh: cavalry laid waſte the environs of Pondi- 
cherry; not only by way of retaliation, but as a 
neceſſary meaſure towards the ſucceſs of the in- 

tended fiege of that ſtrong fortification. For it 
ſtruck a terror into the inhabitants, promoted a 
"Mot: diſpoſition in them to deſert, alarmed the black 
people with the dread of a ſiege, and cauſed them 
to move off; which would deprive the garriſon 

of the neceſſary aſſiſtance of the Cooleys *. ; 

Good ef. The goods effects of this victory ſpread them- 
1 ſelves in every quarter. Chatteput, garriſoned by 
ry. four officers, 123 Europeans and 30oo Sepoys, and 
Chatteput mounting nine guns, ſurrendered at diſcretion, af- 
ter .a ſhort" defence; where the colonel found a 
Priſoners large quantity of ammunition. A party of French 
W and Sepoys, with two braſs eight pounders, were 
paicked up by Captain Smith, who brought them, 

— a captain of the Lorraine regiment, and three 
French commiſſaries, to the head- quarters on the 

goth. And twenty Europeans ſurrendered to Ma- 

— jor Monſon, in the Fort of Timmery. But the 
grand affair was the deſign upon Arcot. 

Arcot in- Colonel Coote, victorious at Wandewaſh, had 
velted. ſent orders to Captain Wood to inveſt Arcot; who 


n Captain De Vaſſarat, who was charged with the execu- 
tion of this deſtruction, drove off 4000 head of cattle. 


ſoon 
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ſoon got poſſeſſion of the Pettah, routed Zula- A. D. 
pherzing's forces, and took his whole camp, be- RP 
fore the colonel could reach him, which was on 

the 2d of February; when he arrived and en- 
camped, with his whole army, within two miles 

of the place. Our forces thus joined, they the —＋ 
ſame day, began to erect batteries againſt the fort, — 55 
and though the enemy threw a number of ſhells, 
they did no damage, and the batteries were opened 
on the 5th: and on the 8th, the approaches be- 
ing carried on to the S. W. within 260 yards f 
the creſt of the glacis, and within 250 to the W. 

the colonel ſummoned the garriſon to ſurrender: 
Captain Huſſey, who commanded the fort, deſired 

ſix days; and promiſed, if not relieved within 

that time, to deliver up the garriſon, on being 
allowed the honours of war. Which not being ſa- Surren- 
tisfactory, hoſtilities were continued; and though ders. 
the enemy's ſnells and fire- balls did ſome damage 
amongſt the men at the batteries and in the 
trenches, the approaches were carried within ſixty 
yards of the creſt of the glacis, which obliged the 
garriſon, next day *, to ſurrender priſoners of 
war; which conſiſted of three captains, eight ſub- 
alterns, 236 private, and between two and 300 
Sepoys; with four mortars, twenty-two pieces of 
cannon, and a great quantity of all kind of mili- 

tary ſtores. We loſt, during the ſiege, ſeven non- 
commiſſioned officers and private men killed, and 

the engineer Enſign Mac Mahon and ſixteen more 


wounded. 


„ The 16th of February 1760. 
Vor. V, C This 
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Its great 
loſs to the 
French. 


M. _ 


calls in all 


his poſts. 


Admiral 


Corniſh ar- 


xives at 
Madraſs. 


Supports 
the opera- 
tions by 
land. 


Join to be- 


ſiege Ca- 
rical. 
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This conqueſt enabled the Engliſh to reſtore 
the capital of his dominions to the Nabob, of 
which he had been deprived by the French; and 
it greatly weakened both the French force and in · 
tereſt in India. In which critical juncture M. 
Lally recalled his troops from Seringham. This 
meaſure augmented his army with five hundred 
Europeans, horſe and foot: but left all the va- 
luable diſtricts in the power of the Nabob's renters 
and collectors, to execute their maſter's orders 
without moleſtation. 

In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes Admiral Corniſh 
arrived with ſix ſhips at Madraſs, one of which ? 
meeting with the Haerlem, in her way from Mer- 


guy, obliged her to run a-ſhore about two leagues 


northward of Pondicherry, As there was no French 


fleet upon that coaſt, the admiral readily engaged 


to co-operate with the land forces, as ſoon as it 
was practicable for his Majeſty's ſhips. 

The ſiege of Carical was the immediate object 
of their reſolutions. For which purpoſe Colonel 


Coote, having received the ſubmiſſion of the gar- 


riſon of Permucoil and Alamparva, proceeded 
with his army to attack Waldour, and to block 
up Pondicherry -by land : while Major Monſon, 
the chief engineer, ſeven gunners and fiſty pioneers, 
embarked on board the fleet to beſiege Carical, 
with the aſſiſtance of the marines, and of forty of 
the artillery, 100 Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, 
which were ordered to- join-them from Trichano- 
poly. 
P The Falmouth. 
The 
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The fort of Carical is a ſmall ſquare, with ra- A. D. 
velins before each curtain, a falſe bray half round, ana 
a-good dirch with ſome water, a covered way pal- 4— 

liadved, and a good glacis, with bomb- proof 

places in ſeveral parts of the works for 500 men, 

In which was a garriſon of 206 Europeans, in- 

cluding officers, and 200 Sepoys. The fleet ar- 

rived before this place on the 28th of March, and 

Major Monſon, that ſame evening, landed with 

the pioneers and 300 marines, about four miles 

northward of the town; and marched directly to 

Carital, and got poſſeſſion thereof with very little 

loſs, the garriſon having retired into the fort. The 

major being annoyed in his rear, by a redoubt 

called Fort Dauphin, he ſupplied it ſo well with 

ſhells, that the enemy abandoned it alſo, and left 

them a free communication with the country, and 

a way to find proviſions; and, by the time he had 

completed a battery of four 18 pounders, the 

troops from Trichanopoly arrived in his camp. 
This enabled him to inveſt the place on all ſides, Carical 

on the 3d of April. On the 5th ſeveral more 9 

batteries were played, one baſtion was breached, 

and ſeveral guns were diſmounted: and the major 

receiving intelligence, that 130 European horſe, 

detached by M. Lally, were arrived within twenty 

miles of this place, and that 400 European foot 

were advanced as far as Chillambrum, to the re- 

lief of the beſieged, he boldly ſummoned the 

commandant, with a reſolution to attack by ſtorm, 


in caſe he would not ſurrender. But, after a 
8 BH 
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A. D. little difficulty, the Frenchman gave up the place, 
and the garriſon became priſoners of war. 
devs: The major marched next to Chillambrum, and 
Chillam. ſummoned the garriſon : who, by their anſwer, 
due ur ſeemed determined to ſtand the attack. But in 
the night ſome pioners, employed in carrying 
faſcines to a battery, miſtaking their way, and 
marching” right againſt the fort, ſo terrified the 
Erenchmen, under apprehenſions of a ſcalado, and 
of being put all to the ſword, cried out that they 
verdachi. ſurrendered at diſcretion 2. The garriſon of Ver- 
lum fur- dachilumi © ſubmitted to the ſame fate, After 
which Major Monfon having, in the ſpace of a 
fingle month, deprived the French of many va» 
| lauble poſſeſſions, joined Colonel Coote in the be- 
Admiral ginning of May: the marines reimbarked, and 
Joins Ad- Mr. Corniſh was ſoon after joined by Admiral Ste- 
miral Cor- yens, in the road of Fort St. David, with five 
ſhips from Bombay. 
Plan z. Colonel Coote did not remain inactive. His 
— attention was fixed upon the conqueſt of Pondi- 
purſued by cherry: and all his operations were conducted 
— 2 towards that deſirable event. He ſubdued Wal- 
dour and Villemoure, and encamped in the front 
of that village, with his left on the deſcent of the 
Red- hill, about four miles from the town of Pon- 
dicherry, and not above a mile and half from 


Oullagary, where the enemy ſtill kept poſt. He 


4 Six officers, forty Europeans, and between two and three 
hundred Sepoys and Topaſſes. 
Twenty- five Europeans and 200 Sepoys. 


alſo 
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alfo threw up redoubts in the ſeveral avenuts, as 4. D. 
did the enemy: the advanced parties being fre- 2 880 
| quently within muſket-ſhot of each other. During 
this time the French made- three attempts upon 
Cuddalore : in the firſt they carried off ſeventy- 
ſx marines and ſailors ; but were 2 with 


loſs in the other two. 

M. Lally deſpairing of his arms, and the go- The in- 
vernment of Pondicherry in pain for their pro- — 
perty, the Frenchmen had recourſe to their old 
maxim, to do that by intrigue, which cannot be 
done by force. Nothing promiſed to deliver them 
from the impending danger, but to ſtir up ſome 
powerful turbulent neighbour, whom they might 
prevail upon by fair promiſes, to march an army 
againſt our allies; that might oblige the Engliſh 
to ſuſpend their operations againſt the French ca- 
pital in the Eaſt Indies. 

They practiſed upon Hydranaig, the young Engage the 
King of Maiſſore's prime miniſter, who kept his rm 2 
royal maſter in the manner of a ſtate priſoner z ef of 
and, having the command of the army, uſurped niſter. 
all authority. The French tickled his ambition, 
by engaging to put him in poſſeſſion of all the 
conqueſts, they ſhould make in the countries round 
Jagada, to hold them in his own right. Hydranaig Maifore- 
agreed to aſſiſt the French upon that condition, — 
and began with a ſupply of cattle and proviſions, gupp 
which his troops conveyed. into Pondicherry, In provitons. 
which ſervice the Maiſſoreans commenced hoſti- 
lities againſt the Engliſh, by attacking a guard 
of twelve Europeans and 200 black horſe and 

C2 ſome 
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A. D. ſome Sepoys. The black - horſe fled; but the 
European horſe: and Sepoys, though quite ſur- 
rounded, cut their way through the enemy, and 
reached their main army with very little loſs. But 
the Maiſſoreans paid very dear for this trifling 
Are inter- advantage. For, Colonel Coote detached a ſuf- 
_—— ficient force to intercept them, in their return 
tun, which defeated them, killed forty. men, and took 
two hundred horſes, and all their field equipage. 

Meaſures But this check not being ſufficient to prevent 
the bag the fatal effects of a Maiſſorean alliance with the 
cticets of French ; it was reſolved” to carry the war into the 
ance. Maiflore country; that by feeling the miſeries, to 
which their country would be expoſed, in the 

courſe of the war, the Maifforeans might be 

induced to cancel the treaty: made in their 

King's name, by his prime-miniſter Hydranaig ; 

to call home their forces from Pondicherry, 

and call him to an account for entering into a 

war ſo greatly prejudicial to the intereſt of their 

nation. This reſolution had its defired effect. 

War cat- Captain Richard Smith was ordered, by the coun- 


the Maiſ- cil at Madraſs, to take with him ſeven or eight 


ſore coun- 


— companies of Sepoys, and as many of the coug- 
| try forces as could be collected on a ſudden, and 
to march from Trichanopoly into the 'Miaiffore 
country, and with all kinds of acts of hoſtility to 
force them to withdraw their troops from the 
French; army. This detachment arriving on the 
frontiers of the Maifforè country, took two re- 
doubts, or ſmall forts, without oppoſition, and 
proceeded to attack e a ſtrong barrier and 


Ke *Y 
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key to that country, garriſoned by two thouſand we 


men. But with the help of his cannon he paſſed 

the river, notwithſtanding their endeavours to pre- 

vent him, and obliged them to ſurrender, after 

ten days fiege, upon honourable and advantageous 

terms; by which he acquired a country, which 

produced five lack of rupees per annum, and ſe- 

cured ſuch an opening into the Maiffore country, 

as greatly. contributed to the recalling of their 

troops, from the aſſiſtance of the French, with 

very little Joſs and expence on our fide; which an indi- 

was finally accompliſhed ſoon after, by a mere dent fl. 

incident, in favour of our plan. to the Eng- 
The Marattas were in motion to collect their“ 

annual tribute; and had already ſettled the chout 

for the country of Maiſſore, and were advancing 

to demand it of the Nabob of Arcot. The pre- 

ſidency of Madraſs, moved entirely by the motive 

of a ſcarcity of money in that province juſt at 

that time, and of the bad conſequences of its be- 

ing over- run by thoſe plunderers, had the addreſs 

and good fortune to ſtop them at the pals in the 

mountains, till they ſhould. ſend a proper perſon 

to ſettle the payment. Though their ſtay was but he Nair. 

very ſhort, it ſuggeſted a favourable opportunity foreans. | 

to the diſcontented Maiſſoreans, to deliver their with their 

king and country from the tyranny of Hydranaig: 

for in the interval, the king and his moſt faith- Hire the 

ful friends, prevailed with the Maratta army to e, 

cut him off, on the ſuggeſtion, that Hydranaig op om 

was the ſole cauſe that their tribute had not been nitration. 

paid. When the miniſter diſcovered his danger, 


C 4 and 
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A. D. and that the Marattas were actually in motion 

OD againſt him, he fled to a fort, which he had de- 

minifter pended upon for his ſecurity, in caſe of any ſudden 

" to attempt upon his life: but the governour, though 

- a creature of his own, and one that never ſcru- 
pled to execute the worſt of his commands, dur- 
ing his proſperity and authority, did now turn 
his guns againſt him, when he ſtood in the great- 
eſt need of his friendſhip and gratitude. 

Obliged to keep the field with the few forces he 
could collect, Hydranaig was not able to defend 
himſelf without recalling the troops he had ſent 
to the aſſiſtance of the French: on the other ſide, 
the King, delivered out of the reſtraint laid upon 
him by Hydranaig, ſatisfied the Marattas for 
their aid ſo far in this revolution, engaged them 

His treaty to aſſiſt him in completing it, and diſavowing the 
annulled. miniſterial treaty with the French, propoſed terms 
— — of friendſhip with the preſidency of Madraſs: 
the Eng- Which put an end to the hoſtilities at Carriour, 
"—_ and deprived the French of a powerful ally. 
The ope.  M. Lally having detached a reinforcement of 
rations 200 men to Gingee, Colonel Coote ordered Major 
Pondicher- Preſton * to take poſt at Ratelagranom, in order 
ud, to cut off their communication with Pondicherry : 
which ſervice the Major effectually performed by 
carrying two ſtrong poſts on the hills. But theſe 
large detachments ſo weakened the main army, 
that it was obliged to remain inactive, till the 


latter end of Auguſt, when Governor Pigot and 


With 1500 Sepoys, 1 500 black horſe, and a conſiderable 
ody of Europeans. | | 
| Colonel 
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Colonel Coote, ſolicited the Admiral to land his A. P. 


marines, in order to aſſiſt in taking Ariancopang. 
They were landed agreeable to their requeſt, on 
the 29th of Auguſt, at Cuddalore, and arrived, 
next day, at the camp: and ColonalCoote immedi- 
ately made a diſpoſition to attack Ariancopang, 
by a derachrhent of 800 men, under Major Mon- 
ſon ; while he with the main body marched againſt 
Oullagary, where the French had a ſtrong poſt, 


1760. 


as obſerved. before. But M. Lally getting intel- Lally's at. 


ligence of this deſign, reſolved by an unexpected 
bold ſtroke, not only to defeat it, but to gain 
ſome conſiderable advantage over the remainder 
of the army. This was to attack our four ad- 
vanced redoubts, manned only with Sepoys and 
a few gunners, at one time; which was done at 
about four in the morning of the 3d of Septem- 
ber, at the ſignal of two rockets. However they 
did not ſucceed according to his wiſhes. The 
French ſurprized only one redoubt, which they 
ſet on fire, and made three gunners priſoners. 
They were repulſed with loſs at the other three. 
Neither did he gain any advantage by an attempt 
next night, made on the redoubt near the Ta- 
marind Tope, ſtrongly guarded by Europeans, to 


ſnut up the town on that ſide. For, though the- 


attack was made by men, that ſeemed determined 
to conquer or die, they were repulſed with loſs; 
in which was the officer that led, who was killed 

on a limber which cloſed the barrier. 
Such was the ſituation and glory of our arms 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, when the company's 
ſhips 


tempts de- 
feated. 
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* — ſnips arrived at Madraſs, which brought a batta- 
Fa 3 lion of Highlanders to augment the army; and a 
forcement Commiſſion of Colonel for Major Monſon; This 


— commiſſion ſuperſeded Colonel Coote, as it gave 
Colonel him rank before him; but it did not take away 


— the command of the army, ſo long as he remained 
by Colonel on that coaſt. However, Colonel Coote imme- 
e diately retired to Madraſs, and gave Colonel 
Madras, Monſon full. power to make what motions he 
Oullagary ſhould fee proper, with the army. And Colonel 
—— Monſon, being joined by. the battalion of High- 
landers, gave out orders, on the gth at midnight, 
for the whole army to attack the French poſts of 
Oullagary church, and the redoubts in the Bound 
Hedge. Major Smith marched, with the com- 
pany's troops, directly to Qullagary, where the 
main body of the enemy were poſted, attacked 
them ſo vigorouſly before day- light, that he ſoon 
drove them from their ground, took nine field 
pieces, purſued them to a redoubt, where they 
made ſome "ſtand, and forced them from thence 

to ſeek protection under the walls of Pondicherry. 
Colone] Monſon had provided for intercepting 
them. His plan was to march himſelf with two 
regiments only, to ſurprize the Waldour and 
Tamarind redoubts, and by forcing his way with- 
in the Bound Hedge, to cut off the retreat of the 
main body of the French, which Major Smith 
1 was to drive into his hands. But the darknefs of 
men mit. the night occafioning a miſtake of the way- by 
= part of Colonel Monſon's detachment,” it eauſed 
a delay and put the Colonel in ſuch a fret, chat, 
1 anxious 
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anxious for the ſucceſs of his plan, he put himſelf 4. D. 
at the head of the grenadiers, and led them on We 
with ſuch vigour that the enemy ſoon gave way, v9. 
abandoned three redoubts, and left behind them 

15 pieces of cannon. But the Colonel in this in- 22 
ftant receiving a ſhot, that broke both bones of abled. 
his leg, which diſabled him from proceeding; the 

moſt material advantage propoſed by this ſucceſs, 

was unfortunately loſt. For, being without a 

leader, the troops contented themſelves with ſe- 

curing the advantage they had gained, and took 

poſt in the Bound Hedge. 

Next day the whole army encamped at Oulla- 
gary, and ſtrong detachments were ſent out to 
protect the workmen employed in fortifying the 
redoubts they had taken, and to inveſt Arianco- 
pang : but the corps at this poſt had orders to 
withdraw upon the firſt appearance of our army, 
after blowing up one ſide of the fort. 

Colonel Monſon's misfortune, and the intereſt Colonel 
of his country, prevailed with Colonel Coote to ge if 
reſume the command of the army, and he arrived command, 
at the camp on the 20th of September: and this 
brave officer, who had raiſed the glory of the Bri- 
tiſh arms in India, and in defiance of the great 
ſuperiority of the French forces, gained the de- 
ciſive battle of Wandewalh, by which the com- 
pany's diſtricts, and their allies were ſecured, and 
the total ruin of their moſt formidable rival was 15 
planned and almoſt effected, without any extraor- 


fjoary reinforcement, was now prov identially re- 
called 


* 
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Streightens 
Pondicher- 


ry. 


Aſſiſted by 
the fleet. 
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called to reap thoſe laurels he had ſown in the 
conqueſt of Pondicherry. , 

The Colonel being informed that the enemy were 
deſtroying the Blancherie, and ſtrengthening the 


ground to the northward, he took three com- 
panies of Sepoys from the neareſt. poſt, and at- 


tacked them in three different places; after a ſmart 
firing that laſted an hour and upwards, he got 
poſſeſſion of a {mall redoubt, which the French 
were fortifying, and immediately ordered the 
pioneers to cloſe the gorge, and endeavour to 
make it tenable: which order was ſo well exe- 
cuted, that it ſuſtained the ſame night, at twelve, 
an attack by 300 Europeans, and ſeven companies 
of Sepoys, who got poſſeſſion, but were ſoon 
driven out again. | 

The rainy ſeaſons and Monſoons approaching, 
Colonel Coote was obliged to provide againſt the 
natural accidents, that happen in thoſe regions 
from the inclemency of the weather, and removed 
his army, to encamp on a hill, about a mile and 
a half to the left. 
Admiral Stevens, who was now lying off Pon- 
dicherry, ſent in the boats of the fleet, next day, 
to cut out the Baliere and Harmione, that were in 
the harbour, The boats, at one in the morning, 
proceeded in two diviſions ; one, commanded by 


Captain Newſon, attacked the Baleire: the other | 


commanded by Lieutenant Ourry attacked the 
Harmione : and though they met with a ſtout re- 
ſiſtance from the ſhips, and were expoſed to a 
ſmart fire from the ſhore and a floating battery, 
they 
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they carried them both away. This ſervice being 
effected, the Admiral, on the 23d, ſailed with his 
feet for Trincomaly, leaving only five ſhips * of 
the line to block up the harbour of Pondicherry, 
greatly diſtreſſed for proviſions. 

During the rainy ſeaſon and the abſence of the 
fleer, Colonel Coote contented himſelf with ſuch 
further operations as would be moſt effectual to 
cut off all communication between the garriſon 
and the country : fo that nothing material was 
executed, but on the part of Major Preſton, who 
kept Gingee blocked up, intercepted the convoys 
ſent from thence for the relief of Pondicherry, 
and diſpoſſeſſed the enemy of ſuch ſmall forts and 
poſts, as were eſtabliſhed by them to facilitate 
the means of ſtealing ſupplies into the town. 

In which ſituation we will take our leave of the 
ſiege of Pondicherry, and the campaign on the 
coaſt of Coromandel; whoſe happy effects were 
reſerved for another year. | 
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In this ſun-ſhine of proſperity and ſucceſs of Remarks 


our arms in every quarter of the globe, affairs at 
home carried but a very gloomy aſpect. Yet, if 
we confine the view to the conduct of the gentle- 
man at the head of the adminiſtration, nothing 
could give more pleaſure, nor more hopes of 
bringing this war to a happy concluſion, A 
frenchified faction“ gained ſtrength every day, and 
appeared more daring in 'their oppoſition to the 
meaſures continued for humbling the ambition of 


t Under the command of Captain Haldane. 
u See page 315, Vol. IV. 
perfidious 


on aftairs 


at home. 
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perfidious France; while the ' moſt deluſive in- 
trigues were contrived to cover the real intentions 
of France and Spain“. 

The miniſter was unanimouſly ſupported by 
parliament, without thoſe practices upon their 
confcience and integrity, uſed by ſuch miniſters 
that had founded their adminiſtration in corrup- 
tion, and ſacrificed the public intereſt to their pri- 
vate views. The miniſter ſtill retained the af- 
fections and confidence of the people; who, not- 
withſtanding they were greatly diſappointed in 
their expectations of more vigorous meaſures, in 
conſequence of the immenſe ſums granted for the 
ſervice of the year 1760; their confidence in the 
abilities and rectitude of his counſel and actions, 
could not be induced to caſt the blame of inacti- 
vity and diſappointment upon Mr. PIT r. They 
lamented the ſecret engines, that prevented his do- 
ing more; and gratefully gave him the due praiſe 
and merit of what he had been able to carry into 
execution. 
ou have already been informed of che gene- 
roſity and expedition of parliament, in their votes 


for ſupplies *. They likewiſe concurred in every 


national meaſure propoſed by the Right Honour- 


able WiLLiam Pirr, Eſq; for which bis Ma- 


zeſty, at the time of their prorogation (on the 22d 
of May) not being able to go to the houſe, com- 
manded the Lords Commiſſioners to declare in 


'» See page 307. Vol. Iv. 
xz See page 318. Vol. IV. 
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his name to both houſes, That it would have given 
him the moſt ſenſible pleaſure to have been able 
to communicate to them, that his ſincere endea- 
vours to. promote a general. pacification had met 
with more ſuitable returns before this time. That 
his Majeſty, in conjunction with his good brother 
and ally the King of Pruſſia, choſe to give their 
enemies proofs of this equitable diſpoſition, in the 
midſt of a feries of glorious victories; an oppor- 
tunity the moſt proper to do it with dignity, and 
to manifeſt to all Europe the purity and modera- 
tion of his views. That, after ſuch a conduct, 
his Majeſty had the comfort to reflect, that the 
further continuance of the calamities of the war 
could not be imputed to him, or his allies; and 
truſted in the bleſſing of heaven upon the juſtice 
of his cauſe, and upon thoſe ample means, which 
their zeal, in ſo good a cauſe, had wiſely put into 
his hands, that his future ſucceſſes, in carrying 


on the war, would not fall ſhort of the paſt; and 


that, in the event, the public tranquillity would 
be reſtored on ſolid and durable foundations. 
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Though the miniſter could not complete the Meaſures 
grand deſign of the naval and military expedi- Pafued. 


tion, already-mentioned, he provided, in the beſt 
manner, for executing that part of the plan, with 
ſucceſs, which had been ſet over by the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon, from the laſt year, for the 
total reduction of Canada, and the entire extirpa- 
tion -of the French from off the continent of 


North Am-rica: and for preſerving and improv- For em- 


ing the advantages already gained over the ene- 
my 


ploying 


the enemy. 
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A. P. my in all other places; as appears both from the 
— ſtrength and diſpoſition of our fleets and armies. 
The dubious friendſhip. of Spain required fix re- 
giments of foot to defend the important -fortreſs 
of Gibraltar from ſurprize. One and twenty re- 
giments were allotted to compleat the ruin of 
France in North America, under the command 
of Major-General Amherſt. Five regiments and a 
half were appointed to maintain our conqueſt of 
Guadalupe, and to cover our own ſugar iſlands from 
any attempts and inſults from the enemy, Four 
companies of Talbots and ſecond battalion of 
Forbes's were the garriſon at Senegal and Goree. 
Four battalions of foot in the Eaſt Indies. In 
Germany three regiments of horſe, nine regiments 
of dragoons, ſixteen regiments of foot, which 
militated with fixty thouſand German auxiliaries, 
under Prince Ferdinand ; beſides two. regiments 
of highlanders, in garriſon at Embden. All this 
without diſtreſſing or expoſing the Britiſh iſlands 
to invaſion or inteſtine commotions : for, beſides 
' the - embodied militia, which now were capable, 
5 and did the duty of regular troops within any part 
| England, Great Britain could muſter, at home, 
© two troops of horſe guards, two troops of horſe 
grenadier guards, five regiments of dragoons, three 
regiments of foot guards, and three and twenty 
foot regiments : and IreJand was defended by two 
regiments of horſe, eight regiments of dragoons, 
and ſeventeen regiments of foot. Neither did 
the ſmall iſland of Jerſey eſcape the vigilant mi- 
niſter's notice and care, He ſent Boſcawen's re- 
| | giment 
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giment to defend ir fram the threats of a pte= 4 
tended aſſault from the French coaſt, TIL; 
The diſpoſition of his Majeſty's. navy, or fleet, The nary. 
confirms 'our good opinion of his wiſdom and di- 
ligence. Seventeen ſhips of the line were ſta- 
tioned in the Indian ocean, to favour our opera- 
tions by land, and to deſtroy the enemy's ſtrength 
and trade by ſea. Admiral Holmes had twenty 
ſhips of the line under his command, to protect 
our Weſt Indies, and to annoy the enemy in thoſe 
ſeas. Admiral Saunders ſhut up Toulon, and 
over-awed the potentates of the Levant: wich ten 
fail of the line: and Lord Colville was enabled, 
with twelve ſhips. of the line, to protect the Neu- 
foundland fiſhery, and the North American coaſt, 
to ſcour, thoſe ſeas. of the enemy's. ſhips, ſhould 
they attempt to diſturb the coaſt, and to favour 
the operations againſt Montreal and. Canada. Yer 
there were left at home, for the defence of our 
own coaſt, and to inſult the coaſts of our ene- 
mies, near home, as circumſtances might require, 
three men of war of 100 guns, ſix of go guns, 
four of 80 guns, thirteen of 74 guns, five of 70, 
nine of 64, twelve of 60, and ten of 50 guns; 
which were not locked up in our ports, to cat the 
national bread in idleneſs; but ſo ſtationed, and 
appointed, that the enemy durſt not appear at 
ſea; and they that had inclination to join in their 
aſſiſtance, had not courage to declare their real 
intentions. Such part of this grand fleet, as was 
kept at home, and not in the liſt for the intended 
expedition, inſulted the French coaſt in the chan · 
Vo I. V. D nel, 
42 
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A. D. nel, under the command of Admiral Rodney, 
170: who blockaded their ports ſo narrowly, that no- 
thing could eſcape his vigilance nor reſiſt his 
ſtrength: A trial was made with five flat-bottomed 
boats from Harfleur, loaded with cannon and ſhot, 

at noon - day, in the month of July, and in defiance 

of the Engliſn ſquadron; to form a judgment of 

the dependance, that the enemy might put in 
thoſe new- invented veſſels, and whether they would 
be able to clear themſelves from an Engliſh Qua- 
dron of men of war, in caſe they ſhould be diſ- 
covered and chaced, in an attempt to land forces 

Admiral in England or Ireland. Bout the admiral giving 

— By orders to his ſmall veſſels to cut off their retreat 

nels from the river Orme, while the large ſhips ſtood 

to the ſteep coaſt of Port Baſſin, the flat-bottomed 

boats having no way to eſcape, ran a- ſhore at 

Port Baſſin, and in their deſtruction convinced 

the French miniſtry, that they could never pro- 

poſe to make any figure in naval hiſtory by ſuch 
a chimerical project of defeating the vigilance and 

ſtrength of the navy of England, with a fleet of 

flat· bottomed boats. Conſequently they ordered 
all the others, in number one hundred, then ly- 

ing at Caen, to be unloaded, and ſent to Rouen, 

Flat bot- to be laid up, as uſeleſs. Which ſervice, per- 
joe” de, formed by Admiral Rodney, and the deſtruc- 

/ 1 tion he made of near forty veſſels of conſider- 
f able burden, carrying on a conſiderable fiſhery 
near Dieppe, did great honour to the commander, 

and reputation of thoſe charged with the m. 

of the national affairs. 


As 
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As the revival of any, attempt, though ever ſo A. D. 
feeble, to diſturb our navigation, to alarm our 1 
coaſts, and to interrupt our ulterior operations — 4 
againſt Canada, would have been attended with 
diſagreeable effects; beſides the vaſt ſums, that 
would have been entirely loſt, by any means to 
protract the North American war to another cam- 
paign; nothing could be judged more advantage - 
ouſly for the intereſt of our country, under ſuch 
circumſtances, than ſtationing a ſufficient ſquadron 
ſo, as to block up the ports, from which the re- 
mains of their naval power could poſſibly ſail, upon 
any deſperate enterprize. This was the alternate 
employment of the Admirals Hawke and Boſ- 
cawen; who refieved: each other, and with a 
powerful ſquadron, not only prevented any naval 
armaments ſailing from Breſt, Rochefort, &c. but 
kept the whole coaſt in ſuch an alarm, as to 
oblige them to employ a number of forces, which 
might have done the allies much Nt in Ger- 
many. 
The enemy kept cloſe Soy they were re glad 3 
to hide themſelves in any creek or rivulet, rather nad; 
than venture in the way of our fleet. But Mr. 
Boſcawen, impatient for want of an opportunity 
to drub the French ſhips, took poſſeſſion of a 
ſmall iſland near the river Vannes, and cauſed it 
to be cultivated and planted with vegetables, as 
the beſt expedient for the relief and cure of men, 
who, by the ſea air, want of exerciſe and living 
entirely upon ſalt proviſion, ſhould be infected 


with the ſcurvy, And in the month of Sep- 
D 2 tember 
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Louiſ- 
bourg for- 
ti fications 
demoliſh- 
ed, 


Louiſ- 
bourg de- 


moliſhed. 


ficulties , to which ſo large a fleet is expoſed, at 
ſome ſeaſons, in that ſtation, for want of freſh 
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tener" Si Bütwant Hhewke,: ſenſthle of the dif. 


water; and informed, that thoſe difficulties might 
be removed by getting poſſeſſion of the Iſland 
of Dumet, which abounded with that neceſſary 
of life; Lord Howe was ordered, hy Sir Edward 
to perform that ſervice, with the Magnanime, 
Prince Frederick and Bedford. This iſland; about 
chree miles long and one broad, was defended by 
a ſmall fort, that mounted nine cannon, and was 
garriſoned by one company of the regiment of 
Bourbon, who ren 2 _ or no re- 
ſiſtance. 

The bad effects of the reſtoration of Lek 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which were ſeen 
in all the proceedings of the French in North 
America, and which might convince us, that they 
would never keep the faith of treaties, in regard to 
the fiſheries and limits of territory in that quarter of 
the globe, ſo long as they ſhould remain poſſeſſed 
of that fortreſs; and further, that the French 
in any future negociation for a peace, might tena- 
cioully inſiſt upon its reſtoration, in the ſtate and 
condition it was in at its conqueſt, did moſt prudent- 
ly adviſe, and the miniſter had the good fortune to 
be ſuffered to ſend Capr. Byron, with ſhips and able 
engineers, to demoliſh the fortifications of Louiſ- 
bourg who reduced them to a heap of rubbiſh, 


Y Beſides it was never to be had without a very conſider- 
able expence to the nation, by hiring tranſports to carry wa- 
ter for the uſe of the ſquadron. 


filled 
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filled up the ditches, levelled the glacis, and con- A. D. 
veyed all the artillery, ammunition and imple- * 
ments of war to Hallifax; nothing being left 
ſtanding but the private houſes, the hoſpital for 

the ſick, and barracks capable of lodging 300 

men, in caſe of neceſſity. 

Such was the ſpirit of gallantry, diſperſed in Brarery of 
our fleets and armies, that every officer emulated 'b* — 
the braveſt actions; they were only afraid of not ſailors. 
meeting with an opportunity to merit the applauſe 
of their country; and the ſpirit of the officers was 
equally ſupported by an uncommon exertion of 
courage in the men. 

The detachments from the 8 in the gf Hiſpa- 

Weſt Indies, ſtand the firſt upon this record of niola. 
fame. The Hampſhire, Lively and Boreas fell 
| in with eight ſail of Frenchmen, from Cape Fran- 
cois, on the Iſland of Hiſpaniola, for Europe, on 
the 17th of October 1759; but the wind being 
ſlack the Boreas could not come up with their 
commodore till near midnight. The French com- 
modore ſhip was the Sirenne, commanded by 
Captain Mac Cartie, an Iriſh officer of good re- 
putation; but he thought it moſt prudent to run, 
after a hot engagement of about twenty-five mi- 
nutes. The Boreas was ſo damaged in her rig- 
ging, that ſhe was obliged to he by and repair, 
tor ſome time. Which being done with the ut- 
moſt expedition, ſhe. ſailed in queſt of the Si- 
renne, and came up with her next day, about two 
.o'clock in the afternoon, off the eaſt end of Cuba, 
and forced Mac Cartie to ſtrike, after a ſtour 
D 3 action 


* 
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action of two hours and forty minutes. Here 
were four more frigates, which ſteered with all 
the fail they could crowd, for the weſt end of 
Tortuga, to ſhelter themſelves in Port au Prince, 


as ſoon as they deſcried the Hamſhire and Lively. 


But on the 18th, the Lively, with the help of 
oars, coming up with the Valeur, at half paft 
ſeven, obliged her to ſubmit, after a warm en- 


gagement of an hour and a half. The Hamſhire 


ſtood ſingly after the other three French frigates ; 
and ran between the Duke de Choiſeuil' and the 
Prince Edward; 'and engaged them both at one 
time with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that the 


Duke de Choiſeuil, getting the advantage of the 
wind, ran into Port au Paix: and the other ran 


Off Cuba. 


met er the Wr 7 of 10 o guns, 16 A and 


aſhore about two leagues to lee ward, and ſtruck 
her colours; but ſet her on fire, and ſhe blew up 
before the Hamſhire could come up to take poſ- 
ſeſſion. Which alſo was the fate of the Flour de 
Lis, that had run into Freſh Water Bay, a little 
to leeward of Port au Prince. 
Immediately after this capture of five large 
French frigates, advice being received by Admiral 
Holmes that the enemy's privateers ſwarmed about 
the iſland of Cuba, the boats of the Trent and 


Boreas were manned, and proceeded to Cumber- 


land harbour in that iſland, under the direction 
of Lieutenants Millar and Stuart; where they 


2 The captains of the Hamſhire, Lively, and m were 
Norbury, Uvedale, and Maitlanc. 


90 wen, 
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90 men, the Mackau, of ſix ſwivels, and 1 5 


* 
4 ns 


men, the Gueſpe, of eight guns, and 85 men; 


whoſe fates were ſoon determined. For, the boats 


firſt boarded, under a cloſe fire, and got poſſeſſion 


of the Vainqueur ; then they proceeded to the 
Mackau, which made no reſiſtance: and after- 
wards to the Gueſpe; but before they could reach 
her, the enemy ſet her on oem and ſhe was de- 
ſtroyed. 


The Captains Obrien and Taylor, of the ſhips 0 Off the 


Temple and Griffin, cruiſing off the granadas, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſame gallant man- 
ner. Theſe two alone, informed, that the Virgin, 
once a Britiſh loop of war, had taken refuge, 
with three privateers, under the guns of three 
forts on one of theſe iſlands, ſailed in queſt of them, 
and, having firſt demoliſhed the forts, they took the 
four ſhips, after a warm engagement, that laſted 
ſeveral hours. Then they entered another har- 
bour, where they had intelligence of three other 
ſhips; demoliſhed another fort, and brought off 
thoſe three prizes alſo. And in their return to 
Antigua, they fell in with 13 victuallers, bound 
from Martinico, which ſtruck to them without 
reſiſtance. 

Certainly nothing could do greater honour to our 
naval power than ſuch actions as theſe, which defied 
all reſiſtance from ſhips and forts, and regarded 
neither numbers, weight of metal, or ſtone walls : 
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Granadas. 


But the action nearer home, upon the coaſt of of the 


Portugal, between two French frigates of 36 
guns, and the Flamborough and Biddiford, is a 
* more 


rock of 


Liſbon. 
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A. * more ſhining example of what Engliſhmen will 


do when engaged with an obſtinate and ſuperior 
enemy. A more dreadful ſcene of blood and de- 
ſtruction had not been ſeen during the courſe of 
this war: nor a more convincing opportunity for 
the proof of Britiſh courage; which the offi- 
cers zealouſly embraced and improved to the ut- 
moſt, 

The French 8 were efitioned with a * 
ſign to intercept a rich convoy, expected at 
Liſbon. On the ſame coaſt were alſo ſtationed his 
Majeſty's ſhips the Flamborough, Captain Archi- 
bald Kennedy, and the Biddiford, Captain Skin- 
ner, two 20 gun ſhips, upon a cruiſe, and they 
gave ſuch. a good look out, that on the 4th of 
April, Captain Kennedy diſcovered four ſail of 
ſhips, about 36 leagues diſtant S. S. E. 4 E. from 
the rock of Liſbon, ſteering 8. by W. right before 
the wind: of which he immediately made ſignal 
to Captain Skinner, at that time about three miles 
a- leeward of the Flamborough. They both ſtood 
towards the enemy, but the Flamborough being 
the beſt going ſhip, and to leeward ; and the ene- 
my not makiag any alteration in their courſe, Cap- 
tain Kennedy ſoon came near, within gun- ſnot of 
the headmoſt, who brought too at five in the after- 
noon. The Flamborough, in this proximity of 
ſituation, fired ſeveral ſhot, and diſplayed her co- 
jours to provoke her to action. But when Captain 
Kennedy found, that the ſternmoſt ſhip about half 
an hour after, had alſo brought too, and could 
perceive very plainly, that they were ſpeaking to 
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each other; that they were large French frigates; 4A. D. 
that one of them made ſignals for the government 150 
of the two other ſhips in their company, which 
immediately made off with all the ſail they could 
make; and that they hoiſted French colours, and 
were bearing down upon the Flamborough, he 
judged it beſt for his Majeſty's ſervice and his own 
honour, to edge away towards the Biddiford, and 
had the good fortune to join her about ſix, Tho? Their 
every body was ſenſible of the great ſuperiority of — 
the two ſhips, that continued their courſe after the 
Flamborough, the two brave Engliſh captains 
murdered, no time in conſultation, but the only 
queſtion between them, when near enough to hear 
each other, was, Hall we engage? the word was 
now for honour, Then the crews reſpectively ſa- 
luted each other with three cheers, and their two 
| ſhips ſtood in a line for the enemy. A reſolution 
that ſtaggered the enemy. For as ſoon as they 
ſaw the reſolution of the Flamborough and Biddi- 
ford, they hauled their wind and ſtood to the eaſt- 
ward: which obliged the Engliſh to make the attack. 
The Flamborough ſoon came up with the ſtern- 
moſt ſhip, and received her broadſide, which was 
well returned. But Captain Kennedy, to prevent 
the eſcape of the other - frigate, left this to the 
management of the Biddiford, kept after the 
headmoſt, came up with her at half paſt fix, and Flambo- 
engaged, as near as poſſible, without being on gage. 
board each other, at about a quarter before ſeven, 
till nine at night, with great fury and regularity, 
on both ſides. By which the maſts, rigging and 
©. | fails 
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ſalls of the Flamborotigh ſuffered greatly, and 
moſt of the running rigging was cut to pieces, 
there was not remaining either a brace or bowline 
to govern the fails; ; and the hull was very much 
damaged with not, ſome of which were betwixt 
wind and water. At nine both parties, unable to 
manage their © ſhips, ceaſed firing for about half 
an hour; which gave the Flamborough an op- 
portunity. to reeve new braces, and to repair the 
moſt material damages; and then the battle was 
renewed; which continued till the enemy was ob- 
liged to ſheer off, and uſe every effort to eſcape, 
about 11 at night. Captain Kennedy: chaſed and 
purſued! her till noon, next day; but being much 
difabled, and having neither courſe nor topſail fir 
for uſe, the Frenchman gained ſo much in flight, 
that Captain Kennedy thought it in vain to purſue 
any longer. The Flamborough had only five men 
killed and wounded: and, having loft the enemy, 
the Captain made the beſt of his way for Liſbon. ' | 
The action was more fatal to the brave Captain 
Lancelot Skinner, to whoſe management Captain 
Kennedy had left the ſternmoſt, which was the 
commodore s ſhip. Captain Skinner ran cloſe 
along ſide of this large frigate about ſeven 
oO clock, and attacked her with conduct and un- 
daunted courage. But was unfortunately killed 
by a cannon ball, whilſt ſtanding upon the arm 


0": cheſh to inſpect the ſeveral poſts, and to animate 


his men by his own example, and applauſe of 
their behaviour. Thus ended Captain Skinner 
his das with as much honour, as as an officer could 
eli do, 
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do, cloſcly engaged with a royal French frigate of SY 


36 guns : and we can relate it upon the beſt au- 
thority, that he behaved during the ſhare he had 
in the action, with remarkable coolneſs as well as 


bravery. No man ever behaved with more calm - His cha- 


neſs, or more courage than the captain of the Bid- 
diford. As he had gained the love of his officers 
and crew; ſo their mournful behaviour at his fu- 
neral, in the Engliſh burying ground at Liſbon, 
teſtified his worth, and how extremely they lament- 
ed the Joſs of a captain, who knew, how to main- 
tain his authority, without deveſting himſelf of 
that humanity and affability, which are the orna- 
ments of a compleat officer ; and the moſt effec- 
tual preſervatives of true Engliſh ſpirits in an en- 
gagement, which fear no danger, under. the com- 
mand of one, that treats them, at all times, like 
Engliſhmen *. They would have ſpilt their own 


ic 


a * Extvad of 2 pamphlet, entitled C omplaints 1 the Grievances i 
the Navy. #2. 


In the preſent war we have had the moſt formidable nayy of | 


any nation in the world; yet this navy, raiſed at an immenſe 
expence, is rendered one third uſeleſs for want of men; and 
though many attempts have been made, and ſchemes formed 
to ſupply this want, they have all proved ineffectual; a cir- 
cumſtance that 'has afforded matter of ſurprize, not only to 
ourſelves, but even to, foreigners :' that we, the greateſt mas 
ritime power on earth, can't find men enough for our fleets, 
not even by the allurements of bounty, nor by compulſion. 
The reaſon however is known to every common ſeaman, who, 
whilſt our Gazettes are filled with encomiums of their bravery, 
and contempt of danger, and our ſenators are deviſing the 
wiſeſt means for their proviſion and ſupport, yet languiſh un- 


der 


racer. / 
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blood to ſave; their captain: and, not able to 
ede his unn followed him with tears 
Be | 0-441 to 


der tie greateſt hardſhips, and moft abjet flavery, ounaled 


and perplexed with unneceſſary trifles, hard wrought, and ill 


uſed by almoſt every petty officer of but-a month's ſtanding ; 
who, ignorant of duty, whether performed right or- wrong, 


 _ flouriſhes his rattan over the heads of the ableſt ſeamen, and 


acta the tyrant over them without controul. There are, it is 
certain, ſeveral acts of parliament for regulating the conduct 
both of men and officers, the intention of which was pure 
and wholeſome, the legiſlator ſuppoſed a ſtrict obedience 
would be paid thereto ; but alas how often, to our coſt, do 
ve find them-in ſome caſes wholly neglected, and in others 
miſconſtrued and miſapplied. Religion, of which ſome ſhew 
at leaſt ought to be kept up on board a chriſtian ſhip of war, 
is almoſt, if not entirely, laid aſide; and we have no more 
knowledge of the ſabbath, ſave that pork and peas are ſerved 
on that day, or that ſome more laborious — andinar i is 
than ſo many ſavages. 

- Mavy proclamations have been iſſued, and acts of grace and 
A paſſed, to invite ſeamen to return to their duty, and 
quit t the ſervice, of foreign Rates, but in vain. We find few 


Who comply willingly ; the king of terrors, death, nor any 


other puniſhment , though ever ſo great, can bring men to 
ſubmit to bad ufage. This may be ſeen daily by the returns of 
the cheque, where the deſertion could not be ſo great, if men 
did nor look in general on ſhips of war as fo many priſons 
and floating houſes of corre&ion, to eſcape the ſeverity of 
which they fly their native country, leaving ſometimes two 
or three years pay behind, and fail for leſs money, and live 
Fugitives abroad, far from all that is dear, or could make life 
agreeable to them. It may be objected to this, that any bar- 
barity, encroachment, or oppreſſion, may be redreſſed by a 
propet complaint. Avaſt there! the remedy has often proved 
worle than the diſeaſe, and the perſon aggrieved put in the 
Hom: | Arbitrary power ſtrikes us dumb; complaints in 

general, 
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to * graye, to teſtify their. ſincere. xegard for A. B. 
him o, who fell ſo gloriouſly in his country's cauſd. ape. 


The Right, Honourable; Earl who was then @ the. 


court of Portugal. the conſul, and almoſt every 
— of the numerous and Spulent factory 


at Liſbon joined the ſhip's crew and officers; aud = 


attended the corpſe, of this braye young hem te 
the grave. | And the Britiſh factory in that city; 
preſented ann Kenvedy with a piece of plate, 
value 2991... (1 Vi Ot 12bry e 1301293 


By ditch of Gin Skinner, the commang Lieutenant 


Knollis 
killed. 


of the Biddiford  deyolyed upon Lieutenagt 
Knollis, who having imbibed the true ſpirit of 
his captain deceaſed, maintained the action with 
great preſence of mind and firmneſs, till. a ſecond 
ſhot in his body brought him down, about eight 
o'clock. This gallant, officer was ſo mortally 


nde that he was carried below as dead; ad | 


— though ever fo proper, may very. 2 
(by a bad heart, a pannalled jury, and- - corrupted evidence) 
mutiny: if the ſuſpected criminal attempts to plead in his 
defence, gagging is his portion: death, or flogging from ſhip 
to ſhip with the higheſt rigour, becomes his fate. Here the 
judge and jury, are his praſecutors; they ſeldom meet on the 
merits, of the crime, but to condemn ; not ſo in civil trials: 
the criminal is tried by his peers, men of equal rank, and, 
when condemned, he cannot ſay juſtice erred, as the benefit 
of plea, croſs examination, and witneſſes, are granted him at 
land, and it were to be wiſhed, ſome alteration was made i in 
this article at ſea, 


Captain Skinner, We Re of Mr. Skinner, an emi- 
nent citizen of London, and many years, and at preſent, 2 
common-councilman and deputy of Cheapward, in London. 


he 
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A. p. ke lingered out an e * 4 i” few" Hours 
#760. longer &1110P0 Fe , n 
Reſolution Having no replace ” altace" How « 
or me Plamborongh, ſufficiently employed with a fupe- 
Under Tior force; deprived of their captain and chief 
peat dil. Heutenant 3 and greatly diſabled by the damage 
tages. in their tigging,” their main topmaſt ſhot away, 
and ſeveral men killed and wounded ; none but 
men trained up for the ſervice and honour of their 
country, under ſo worthy a commander, would 
bave thought it their duty to diſpute this warm 
conteſt for victory any longer; but would have 
been applauded for ſeeking the beſt means to 
eſcape, and to conſult their own ſafety. But nei- 
ther thoſe diſaſters, nor the enemy's fire, which 
continued exceſſive hot, made them diſcover the 
leaſt fear; or diſcontent with their ſervice. Their 
ſpirits did not flag: nothing would ſatisfy their 
will, but a bloody revenge for their captain's death: 
and their Suns were well ſerved. However this 
was a trying affair: An enemy vaſtly ſuperior in 
men, metal and ſize, on board a King's ſhip 
almoſt without a chief commander, For though 
the maſter kept the quarter deck, and took care 
of the poſts about him, and Mr. Auſtin, the 


< It is very remarkable that five ſons of the Earl of Ban- 
bury have been among the foremoſt in action for the ſervice 
of their King and country.— Lord Wallingford, the eldeſt ſon, 
having received a wound at Carrickfergus; the ſecond wound- 
ed at the taking of Guadaloup: the third, Lieutenant Knollis, 
killed in this engagement off Liſbon; and the N and fifth 
both * much wounded at Minden. | 
; gunner, 
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gunnet, was very active and aingent in viſiting mm 
all the other poſts,” officers were 'now highly va- 
able, and the Biddiford muſt have felt her great — 
toſs in that reſpe& much more ſenſibly, had ſhe not or be 
been remarkably aſſiſted by the good conduct and — 
bravery of Mr. Ruſſel the purſer, Who being al- 
ways, through choice, ſtationed with the Heute- 
nant on the main deck, kept up a very hriſk and 
well directed fire from the guns of his quarter: 
and of the two mates Mr. Ratſey and Mr. Noble, 
and the clerk, Mr. Stewart, who were of great 
ſervice at the other guns: and of 'Serjeant'Sleigh, 
whoſe well diſciplined marines, under his com- 
mand, in the abſence of their officer, fick on 
wn had much merit in this action 

- Under” fach- cireumſtances, of an enemy that Deſperate, 
ends n ſure of reaping advantage from 
the misfortunes of the Biddiford; and of a crew 
that were determined not to yield to ſuperior force, 
the fight continued bloody and obſtinate, and 
there appeared on each ſide a very hard ſtruggle 
for conqueſt. At laſt, the Biddiford's people 
grew more cool and ſteady: a principle of duty 
took place of rage, and they fought, if poſſible, / 
better than before; one poſt vying with another, 
gun with gun, and platoon” with platoon, who 
ſhould ſend the quickeſt and ſureſt deſtruction to 
their foe: even numbers of the wounded men 
returned with cheerfulneſs to their quarters, as 
ſoon as the ſurgeon had dreſſed their wounds, which 
was indeed expeditiouſly performed. The enemy 
going large, under an eaſy” fail,” kept very far a- 
| I breaſt 
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. breaſt; of us, during the whole action, ſo the 
. Biddifdrd luckily had no occaſion to touch a brate 
or bowline, which were all ſhot to pieces. About 
French ten their fire ſlackened a- pace, one gun became 
ſilent aſter another, till at length they hardly. made 
any return, not diſcharging above four guns the 
laſt quarter of an hour, though very near, and 
receiving all the Biddiford's fire. It was judged 
by that, they were going to ſtrike: but it ſeems 
they were preparing for flight; for at half paſt 
ten ſhe made off, with every rag of ſail they 
could ſet. The Biddiford then poured - a whole 
broadſide into her, and a volley of [ſmall arms 
nearly at the ſame inſtant, which ere the laſt 
guns ever got to bear on her. The Biddiford 
7 attempted to purſue her, but found they had no 
command of the ſhip, the running rigging being 
all cut, the maſts and yards quite ſhattered: and 
diſabled : ſhe therefore went a- head very faſt, and 
__— an hour after diſappeated; The Bid : 
diford chiefly ſuffered in the rigging, no part of 
which: eſcaped. The hull was very little hurt; 
only nine killed, including the captain; — 

ſix wounded, with the lieutenant. 
of Captain Captain Harvey, on the Sth of July, Wen 
Harvey. very rich French veſſel into a river, near Port 
Louis in the Bay, defended by a battery. He 
ran cloſe to this battery with his own: ſhip, drove 
the men from their guns, and knocked down 
the guard houſe. He himſelf landed, the ſame 
night, with his boats, and juſt at day-light ſur- 
prized 26 of the guard, threw the guns into the 


ſea, 


„ 


— 
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ſea, burnt the guard houſe, brought off the am- 5 


munition, and ſent his boats up to bring away the 
veſſel. But ſhe had run into a dry ſhore: ſo that 
they could only deſtroy and burn her. However, 
he brought off four ſmall barks, and 30 priſoners. 


65: 
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The captures“ within the courſe: of this year Cartures. 


from the French, conſiſted chiefly of privateers, 


armed merchantmen, and royal ſhips of war. 


The royal ſhips were only ſix, mounting in all 
but 176 guns. But the privateers and armed mer- 
chantmen amounted to 110, which carried 848 

carriage guns, and 240 ſwivels, and 6389 men. 
So that it could not be expected otherwiſe, than 
that ſuch a ſwarm of privateers muſt have done us 
a conſiderable damage in our merchantile naviga- 
tion, carried on with ſuch a numerous ſhipping in 
all parts of the world, before it was poſſible to 
meet with their ſtations and cruiſes. Which con- 
ſideration added to another as evident, that the 
enemy had no ſhips at ſea, but a few under convoy 
from the Weſt Indies, and ſome coaſting: veſſels, 
will rationally account for: the diſproportion in the 
number of prizes taken from the French, com- 


pared with thoſe taken by them from us; in which 


we find a balance of 220 merchantmen, colliers, 
and coaſters, againſt us; but fe ſhips and cargoes 


of any conſiderable value. Amongſt - theſe we prench 


meet with examples of cruelty and inhumanity, 


cruelties 
7 towards 


that diſgrace the very name of chriſtianity, under our men. 


the commiſſion of the moſt Chriſtian King. For, 


| 4 See Vol. IV. pee 297. | ; 
_---. 
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AP: in the courſe of this year, Jeremiah Watkins, fe- 
' © veral years commander in the Weſt India trade; 
but at this time of his falling into the hands of a 
cruel French enemy, ſupercargo of the Crump 
letter of marque ſhip, of 16 guns, and go men, 
William Turner commander, made oath, before 
Alderman Alſop, in the Guildhall of London, 
That in the voyage from London to Antigua, they 
where chaſed in latitude 21, longitude 45, by 
three French men of war, and that one of them, 
called the Syren frigate, of 32 guns, came up 
with the Crump after thirteen hours chaſe; That 
after two hours and a quarter's engagement, hav- 

ing nine men wounded, the Crump ſtruck, and 

was carried into Breſt; vtere the offieers and crew 
were put into a dungeon 40 feet under ground, 
for 33 days, without any light for 16 hours in 
243 and that there were conſined in this unwhol- 
ſome and hideous place about 113 men, of whom 

nine were captains; without any hopes of relief, 

the commiſſary abſolutely refuſing to grant them 
light, and the ſoldiers not ſuffering any one to 
come near enough to ſpeak to a priſoner. And 

to render the loſs of their liberty as miſerable as 
poſſible, they were marched from thence about 

130 miles, to Vannes, and ꝓut into the common 
aol, with the fellons condemned to dio, till re- 
loeaſed by a cartel. 20 


| When 

e January 11. 176. a | 
 f Hinoves, 88. Kingſton in Jamaica, Sept. 22. 
The depoſition of John M*Cormick, and Paul Preſton, 

. mariners, who being duly ſworn on the holy evangeliſts, this 
6th 
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When poſterity ſhall compare this treatment of of 4 
asi priſoners of war, with the generoſity of - 


our 


6th * of * L759 before me, made oath, That 
on Sunday, the 5th day of Augyſt Jaſt, being then on board the 
ſnow Deſire, Edward Stiles, waſter, from and belonging to 
Philadelphia, and bound to 'Lycca, i in Jamaica, being about 
12 or 14 leagues to the eaſt end of that iſland; they ſaw a 
Noop to windward of them, Which gave them chace all that 
day, firing Teveral ſhot under an Engliſh pendant; and that 
the ſaid ſloop continued | e them till the next day, and 
chen hiſted à French Jack, and about eight o'clock came 
along fide of "the ſaid ſnow, and they fought each other about 
two hours and a half, when Captain Salt“ ordered 15 mate 


of their guns diſtounted, and having 7 EE weg and four 
'boys on board, captain and officers included. The faid two 


deponents, John M*Cormick; and Piaf Priſon, further ſay, 


That about a quarter of an hour aſter they had truck their 
| colours, the people from on board the a 8d them 


and that as Toon as the ſaid men from on board the ſloop had 
entered the ſhow, the captain and people. of the" ſaid ſnow, 
being below, called out for quarter; and tliat the men belong- 
ing to the ſaid ſloop anſwered, No quarter, you Engliſh 
dggs;“ upon which the mate of the ſnow went upon his 
knees, begging Kill for. quamer. And the. Aid. dęponents, ſay, 
the men belonging to the ſaid-ſloop ruſhed down j into the cab- 
bin, and killed the mate while he was in e 
clit his Read don in p parts , wich à quilaſy;. af. her Which 
they went to the captain of the, ſaid ſnaw, dad. while he, Was 
-degging.for quarter, tbe ſaid; logp's, pegple ſhot him in the 
boad, aud) then in ſeveral parts of his body f, after which, they 
tabbed hum in the ide with aa kaile,: and tyropd, the Kgife 
the wayng,.and then, he died... Then the ſaid loops — 7 
ſtripped he ſaid captain ſtark naked, and the him. gver-boagd 
into the ſea. The {aid dFpnnents further lay, I then 
| E 2 killed 
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our o vation towards the French, whom the fortune 


of war had thrown into their hands, -how will 
we 


we *-4 + 


lass, and chen they threw the bodies of the mate, whom they 
"had killed, and of the man that was at the helm, into the 
fea, be ſaid deponents further ſay, That ſeveral of the [aid 
oops people went into the forecaſtle of the ſaid ſnow, and 
that one of the ſaid floop's men aimed a blow with bis cutlaſs 
at the throat of one of the men belonging to the ſaid ſnow, 


| but miſſed bis blow; upon which he drew a poignard that be 


bad at his fide, and ſuck, it into the ſh ſhoulder of another man 
belonging to the ſaid ſnow, and there let it ſtand while he 


plundered the people 5 cheſts, and then pulled it out again. 


Dirnen 


the ſaid ſnow, is a French, privateer, called the Murietapage, 


mounting 14 carriage guns, and 22 ſwivels, and carrying 125 


men, from and belonging to Port · au· Prince, in the iſland of 
HAPs W that the Captain a name is Monſ. Fernandes. 
Joux M*Cormcs, 
pd mood alld 6 | Par Pazsron. 
. Sworn #6 gab one of his MajeBy's juſtices of the peace 
for ae aforeſaid, the day and year above · written. 
anuj Epwarp KnowLBs. 
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y "Port-au-Prince, Sept. 18, 1759. 
. - Maſſum, of London, commander of the ſhip 
Britannia, bound from New Fork to Jamaica, declare the 
"following for the truth.—On the 6th of September, 1759, 


"being 4-breaſt of Cape Maize, and bearing N. diſtance about 


ſix leagues, we ſaw a floop with all her fails down, about two 


o'clock in the afternoon, betwixt us and Cuba, about three 


miles off; ſhe then ſet all her ſails, and ftood for Cuba. We 


made more fail, by ſetting the ſteering ſails, and flood after 


them, to put on a good countenance, during which time ſhe 
rum: I then altered my ' courſe for Jamaica, and ſhe altered 
bor courſe, ad ſhe made unde ud ; on which we got every 


* ching 
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boaſt is of heir rs hy. charity and 
acts 


thing ready, and mw body to their quarters. As ſoon as 


they came pretty near us, they hoiſted a French flag at their 
malt head, and fired a ſhot over us; we immediately hoiſted 


Evgliſh colours, and fired two guns, and kept firing until 


dark, when ſhe ſheered off for ſome time; but returned again, 
and gave us a gun, which praftice ſhe continued all OS 


we anſwered it. 


In the forenoon of the 7th, about ten o'clock, having but 


little wind, ſhe came under our ſtern, and with her bow- 
chace, ſwivels and ſmall arms, kept a continual fire upon 
us; and a ſtink-pot at her jib-boom being run over our ſtern, 
dropped on the quarter-deck, and killed the firſt mate. We 
made what defence we could with the few bad ſmall arms 
we had, not being able to bring any of our great guns to 


bear upon them, having no ſtern chace; and their ſmall arms, 


blunderbuſſes, and ſwivels. continually playing, we were ob- 
hged to quit the decks for ſafety, and leave the colours un- 
ſtruck, it being impoſſible to do it and live. They perceiv- 
ing how ill provided we were with ſmall arms, boarded us 


before we could get below; but it was about ten minutes be- 


fore they came down into the cabbin, notwithſtanding we con- 


ſtantly called for quarters. Finding we made no reſiſtance, 
two came down, and were ſoon followed by about ſixteen 


more; they then killed the boatſwain, and three of the peo- 
ple outright, and wounded the cooper deſperately, notwith- 


ſtanding their erying out for quarter all the time. I then got 
into my ſtate room, with my boy, ſteward, and a young 
gentleman, called Donald Campbell, who had ſerved in Co- 
lonel Montgomery's regiment, ftill begging for quarters; dur- 


ing which the lieutenant coming down, it was all over for 


ſome time, and they began to ſtrip every body that were 
alive; but if any one begged for their cloaths, they imme- 
diately preſented” a piſtol at him, and fired, which was the 
caſe of Mr. Campbell, who had the good fortune to eſcape 
* but che powder went near to blow his eyes out, and 
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; acts of pieky, When it will be found, that the 
French contrived means to render captivity more 
irkſome; but the Engliſh endeavoured to make 
the confinement} of their enemies as comfortable 


Englih 28 Poſſible. Their priſons were, in general, well 
generoſity ſituated in wholeſome air; and their perſons ſaf- 


and chari- 


ty — fered no reſtraint, but what wiſdom, in our deal - 
renc 


priloners. ings with an enemy, and ſelf-preſervation dictated. 
If they were able and willing to improve the time 
of their confinement by any handicraft trade, that 
could be carried on with conveniency in their place 
of impriſonment, they were encouraged. to mend 
their circumſtances by induſtry : and ſuch as had 
no trade, and were in need of the commorr neceſ. 
fairies to cover themſelves in a rigorous winter, 
the voluntary charity of the goed people of Eng- 
land raiſed a generous contribution to ſupply theſe 
wants; and when they were abandoned by their 
tore and ane his face end They ripped me 
of every thing but my breeches. The carpenter and five more 
are very ill wounded, and it is ſurpriſing they are alive, as 
one or more balk have been extracted out of all, and three 
out of the carpenter, one in the face, one in the arm, and 
one in the back; the reſt have had them in their arms, thighs, 
and bodies ; fix, are killed, and fix wounded; among the for- 
mer We muſt reckon the copper, who might have poſlibly 
lived, if bey bad not throwp, him over-board, notwichſtand- 
ing all the, poor man's intresties, for no other reaſon, that I 
can imagine, but becauſe. he was unable to get over the fide 
of the ſhip into the boat, The lieutenant of the privateer 
prevented my being ſhot once, and the French boatihwain an- 
other time. The an (hipk, {Wen fv with his 
owP hong: 
L Orne Massun, 
own 
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own King, who withdrew his petty allowance for 4. P. 
their ſubſiſtence, the: Britiſh court, with an un- 1280. 
precedented generoſity, provided for their mainte- 

nance, at the expence of the public purſe. 


The ſenſe and temper of the people cannot be Meaſures 
Or the mi- 


better exemplified than 1 in their public acts of re- niſtry a- 
joicing; which, in the courſe of this year, were — 
exhibited in their general devout behaviour on the N 


ſolemn day of thankſgiving, kept on the 12th of Day of 


t OP y- 


October, purſuant to a royal proclamation, to ad- in 
dreſs the Supreme Being for thoſe bleſſings Great 
Britain had lately experienced, under the divine 
protection and aſſiſtance, ſo remarkably ſeen in 
the ſucceſſes of our arms: in the national appro- Parlia- 


mentaty 


bation and thanks given to Sir Edward Hawke *, thank, , 


5 our admi- 
Vice- -rals and 


+ Sir Baud Hunks Bae“ "the sbs er d Mets er 
Commons, by the mouth of the ſpeaker, who, in à moſt 
elegant ſpeech, recounted the eminent ſervices the admiral had 
done his country; and concluded with telling him, bow pleaſing 
che office was to convey the thanks of the Houſe to him ſor 
thoſe ſervices, particularly for the late fignal victory obtained 
over the French fleet. Upon which Sir unn ſaid, 


« Mr. Speaker} 5 + 
ee pion tho Sam com—es 


of acknowledging the great-bonour conferred on me by this 
auguſt Houſe, in their diftinguiſhed- approbation! of my con, 
duct, on the 2oth of November laſt. In daing my utmoſt, I 
only did the duty I owed» my King and country, which ever 
has been, and ſhall be, my greateſt ambition to perform 
faithfuhy and honeſtly, to the befi of Ability. 1 can only 
affure this honpurable Houſe, that I receive 4his mark of hoy 
nour with the greateſt reſpett; and ſhall ever retain the mob 


grateful ſenſe of it, = il rb | 
NN 40 Be- 
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Vice- Admiral Saunders, Rear-Admiral Holmes 
and Brigadier-General Townſhend, for their glo- 
rious 


. Before I fit down, permit me, Sir, in particular, to re- 


turn you my moſt reſpectful thanks, for the obliging manner 
in which you have communicated to me the great honour 


done me by this * which I ſhall + IM eſteem as the 


higheſt WT ny Ri ak 43. Hit 
£ a 

In * year 1734 Mr. ante 1 — 1 bred to the 
ſea from a very eatly age, was made captain of his Majeſty's 
ſloop the Wolf, and from this time took rank in the navy. 

In the engagement in the Mediterranean in 1743-4, he 
commanded the Berwick, broke the line in Admiral Row- 
ley's diviſion, and took the podor (che only ſnip then taken) 
was broke for his bravery, and reſtored by the King. 

In 1747, at a general promotion of flag officers, he was 
made rear- admiral of the blue. 

The ſame year he was ſent on a cruiſe to jntercept a large 
flees of French merchantmen, bound from ſeveral ports in 
France for the Weſt Indies, under the convoy of a ſtrong 
ſquadron of men of war from Breſt, On the 14th of Octo- 
ber he fell in with this fleet, engaged it, and took fix capital 


: ſhips, which he ſoon afterwards brought into Portſmouth. 


In November the ſame year he was made Knight of the 
Bath, as a reward for the fignal ſervice he had done his 
country in this action; and in the December following he was 
choſen member of parliament for Portſmouth. | 

In the year 1748, he was ſent on a cruiſe in the bay, 
where he fell in wick the Magnanime, one of the fineſt ſhips 
in the French navy, which was taken by the Nottingham. 

The admiral was alſo this your choſen an elder brother of 
the Trinity-houſe. 

In the month of December, 1095 he ſat in a court -· mar- 
tal held on board the Charlotte yatcht at Deptford, for en- 
quiring into the conduct of Rear-Admiral Knowles, in an 
r between a fleet under his command and a Spaniſh ſqua- 
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rious and ſucceſsful ſervices againſt the French: 4. „. 


in the we of 4 of the Eaſt India 
| riieton? company 


drop of Hiſ aniola, mo it appearing, that $ Aral at- 
tacked fix ſhips with four, when he might have attacked with 


ſix, and that When; after an bour's fight within piſtol-ſhor, | 
his ſhip was difabled, he ſtaĩd on board till ſhe was reſitted, 


and then carried her down again to the charge, inſtead of 
going aboard another ſhip immediately, he was reprimanded. 


He alſo ſat at a court-martial held at Deptford in February 


1750, for the trial of Captain Holmes and Captain Powlet, 
who were accuſed by Admiral Knowles for miſbebayiour in 


the ſame. action, when they were both, particularly Captain 


Holmes, acquitted with great. honour: | 
On June 16, 1756, be failed from Portſmouth, with orders 
to ſuperſede Admiral Byng, and ſend him home under ar- 


reſt; and commanded the reminder of wad ans in the Me- 


diterranean, | GOL 


Qn the 24th of July. 1787, he was appointed — 
the ſquadron that was ſent in conjunction with ſome forces, 


nr 
on the coaſt of France. t 4 been af 
On the 22d of October, 1 e h failed again fen the cook 


of Fromm, and was afterwards. joined: by Admiral Boſcawen; 


but being detained by contrary winds, he did not arrive a ſe- 
cond time in the road of Baſque till the zd of April, 1758, 
when he fell in with a large convoy of French ſhips, laden 
with proviſions for North America, which be ran on ſhore, 
and ſo many of them were diſabled, that the reſt could not 
proceed on their voyage; ger the {ervice intended was 


— fruſtrated. dan ad st 110 ut) guihal- 


On the isch of May, i bed eb — 


fleet from Portſmouth, to obſerve the French fleet at Breſt. 
He. afterwards received the Prince on board, and kept this 
it by the violence of the wind, and in the beginning of No- 
vember put into Plymouth; but on the 14th of the ſame 
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A. P. company to Colonel Lawrence, who having, 
mn ob general court, thanked him for his great 
Annuity , 
ſettled on ſervices,” very generouſly and unanimouſly reſolv- 
S—_— i The be _ be allowed an annuity of 


Lawrence 


by the 500 J. per annum“; and more generally in the 


company. addreſſes to the — from the city of London 


Addreſſes and other corporations and bodies politic. In 


Rk on which they congratulated his Majeſty upon the 


the ſuccels late ſignal ſucceſles, with which it had pleaſed the 


of our 


arms. divine Providence to bleſs his Majeſty's arms by 
ſea and land; and obſerved, That the conqueſt 
of Canada, fo heroieally begun' at Quebec, fo 
nobly ſeconded by the defeat and difperſion of the 
enemy's fleet upon the coaſt of Britappy, and ſo 
happily completed, without the effuſion of hu- 
man blood, at Montreal, not only reflected the 


m_ be failed again, 1 on the ech deferned e French 
Reet, commanded by Monf. Conflans, (for a particular ac- 
count of which, the reader is referred ta Vol. IV. p. 262— 
280.) For this ſervice his Majefty ſettled upon him and his 
two ſons, and the ſurvivor of them, zool. per annum. 

n The Eaſt-India company, after thapking Colonel Law- 
rence, lately arrived in England, at a general court, for his 
great ſervices, came to the following very generous reſolution : 
„ Reſolved unanimouſly, That, in conſideration of the 
many, great, ſignal and ſucceſsful fervices of Colonel Stringer 
Lawrence, 'as commander in chief of the company's forces in 
the Eaſt-Indies, (in which ftation he has conſtantly afted with 
the utmoſt zeal, fidelity and difintereftedneſs, and has, during 
ſach his fervice, undergone the greateſt fatigues with an ala- 
erity which a- juſt fenſe of the duty he owed his country: in 
general, and the cempany ig particular, could only inſpue) he 
bo allawed an annuity,” far life, of zool. a year, to cam- 
mence from his caving Madrafs, as a taken of the company's 
gratitude.” 

higheſt 
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his Majeſty's councils; upon the conduct, forti- 


1760. 


- tude and activity of his commanders, and upon 


the bravery and diſcipline of his fleets and armies ; 
but was an event of the utmoſt importance to the 
trade and manufactures of theſe kingdoms ; it be- 
ing the only effectual means to ſecure his Ma- 
jeſty's induftrious ſubjects, in North America, 
againſt the continual encraachments, and unpa- 
rallelled barbarities of a reſtleſs and inſidious ene- 
my, ever more dangerous in peace than war; and 
promiſed. chearfully, at all times, to exert thoſe 
means towards enabling his Majeſty to preſerve 
that valuable acquiſition, and effectually to pro- 
ſecute the. various and extenſtve ſervices of this 
juſt and neceſſary war, and to dictate to the ag- 
greſſors the terms of a ſafe and honourable peace. 


73 


With which his Majeſty was greatly ſatisfied; His Ma- 


and, in his anſwers, moſt graciouſly ſignified his; 


concurrence in the ſenſe, which his faithful and 
moſt loyal ſubjects difcovered, in favour of the 
abilities and integrity of his miniſtry, and the 
opinion of the importance of his Fangueſt, and 
the juſtneſa and neceſſity of the war *, 


1 His Majeſty s moſt grations anſever to the city of London, 

« I have the higheſt ſatisfaction in this freſh and ſignal 
proof of your affection to me, and to my government, for 
which I return you my hearty thanks. The fame union 
amongſt my people, and the ſame ability and valour in my 
fleets and armies, will, I truſt, under the bleſſing of God, en- 
able me, in the end, to terminate this neceſſary and expen- 
five war, by an honourable, adyantageous, and laſting peace. 


The 


ſwer. 


jeſty's an- 
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— The city of Bath were ſo thoroughly convinced 0 
* 3 of the national ſenſe, that aſcribed the merit of 
Bath's Our ſucceſſes in a particular manner to the great 
compli- abilities of their worthy "repreſentative, the Right 


ts to 
Mc. Prrr. Honourable WILLIAM PiTT, Eſq; that they in 


an incorporate capacity, ordered their moſt grate- 
ful thanks to be tranſmitted to him, for exerting 
thoſe abilities with fo much zeal and unwearied 
diligence, in the ſervice of his Majeſty, and our 
country: and, in order to pay that regard which 
is juſtly due to diftinguiſhed merit, they, with an 
honour almoſt without a precedent, intreated him 
to accept of the ſame truſt in the enſuing election, 
which he then enjoyed, as repreſentative in parlia- 
ment for that laudable and antient city *. 

| 1,07 2 ae. Such 


x * PITT's anſwer, 


st. James 's- Square, OR 9, 1760. 


ba, Mr, Mayor, and gentlemen of the corporation, | 
I am this day honoured with your letter, and cannot defer 
a moment to expreſs the ſentiments of the warmeſt and molt 
reſpe&ful gratitude for ſuch a freſh mark of your condeſcen- | 
fion and goodneſs io me, after the many great and unmerited 
favours which you have already conferred upon me. 
Happy ! that my feeble endeavours for the King's ſervice, 
have, in your candid. interpretation, ſtood in the place of 
more effectual deſervings ; and that, atuated by the generous 
motives of zeal and ſteady attachment to his Majeſty's govern- 
ment, you are pleaſed again to think of c committing to me the 
important and honourable truſt of repreſenting you at the next 
general election. | 
Be aſſured, gentlemen, that I am july proud of the title 
of ſervant of the city of Bath, and that I can never ſufficiently 


manifeſt the deep ſenſe I have of your diſtinguiſhed and re- 
peated 
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uch was the reputation of the miniſter for his A- D. 


mare ir the ſucceſs of our arms, aud his zeal and 
diligence in the ſervice done this year, for his 


a ſtroke, both in our politicks and in our meaſures, of 
had the grand armament, which was carried on for 
ſo matly months at Portſmouth, been expedited ds 


vigorouſly as it was wiſely planned, which, pro- 
bably, would then havecrowned all our endeavours 


with a glorious peace. But, happy for our ene- 


mies, as it was the greateſt diſaſter for Great Bri- - 


tain, at ſuch a critical juncture; when this expe- 
dition had ſurmounted all the difficulties of of- 
fice, and cabals of the c—t; and when the ſol- 
diers were embarked, with all the apparatus of 
death and deſtruction; when the fleet had re- 
ceived orders to fail, and only waited a favourable 
wind, at Spithead; -when Great George, who 
reigned in the hearts of his grateful ſubjects, for 
his national and vigorous meaſures, impatiently 
expected to compel the ambitious conquered enemy 
to ſubmit to the power of his arms, that had re- 
| fuſed to accept of his generous offers of peace, His 


dition kan — 


king and country. But we might have expected a * 


* 


moſt Sacred Majeſty was ſuddenly removed by peath of 


| peated . nor ono the reſpeR, gratitude and affeQion 


with which I remain, 
Mr. Mayor, 


and. Gentlemen of the a. 
Your moſt faichful 
and moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
! pf W. PITT.” 


death 
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death from the ſphere of action, in which he tri- 
:umphed in the affections of his ſubjects, and i in 
the chaſtiſement of his enemies. Fatal death 


fiom whoſe power no creature, though ever fo 
© © exalted, can be exempt! never more fatal to 2 


Remarks. - 


victorious nation! In this death we preſently ſaw 
our laurels wither, our linews relax, our ſtrength 
decay. His Majeſty s breath was ſcarce gone, be- 
Fore the expedition at Spithead was deer to 
fiop, 0 diſembark, and to be laid aſide. 8 
This fatal accident, . of the death of King 
George. II. happened on the 2 5th day of Oftaber, 
at Kenſington, early in the morning; and was 
occaſioned bycthe burſting of the right ventricle 


oeh bid heart; a ve extraordinary caſe: and 


5 rendered 


* 2 appeared to the Ration eee _ 
body of his late Maja. 
Kenſington palace, OR. 25. 1760. 

In obedience to ehe order tranſmitted to us, by the Right 

"Honoarable Mr. Vice- Chamberlain; We, the underſigned, 

have this day opened and examined the body of his late Ma- 
jeſty, in the -preſence of Sir Edward Wilmot, Bart. and. Dr. 
Nicholls, two of his late Majeſty's phyſicians ; and firſt, on 
opening the belly, we found all the parts therein contained in 
a natural and healthy ſtate, except only that on the ſurface of 

the kidney there were ſome hydstids, or watery bladders, 

which, however, we determined could not have been at this 
time of any material conſequence. 

On opening the breaſt, we obſervod the pericardium, or bag, 
which contains the heart, extraordinarily diſtended, which was 
owing to a large effuſion of blood that had been diſcharged 
therein, from a rupture in the ſubſtance of the right ventricle 
of the heart. The quantity of the blood in the pericardium, 


Was 
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rendered more unaccountable, as it Dm in 4. P. 


a healthy conſtitution, and in one unaccuſtomed nn 


to exceſs, and at a time of life that could not be 
ſuppoſed to be overcharged with beat, nt b 

We have not room, nor is there any neceſſity 
for us to expatiate on the character of this great 


Prince, who finiſhed a long and happy reign in 


the midſt, of a period, abounding with great 
events; for his virtue and glorious actions will 
for ever live in the hearts of all true Engliſh- 
men”, and the friends of liberty and religion. 
We can only mourn at the national loſs of a So- 
vereign, who was the great ſupport of chat 
« ſyſtem, by which alone the liberties of Europe, 
and the weight and influence of . theſe king- 
« doms can be. preſerved, and gave life to the 
© meaſures, conducive to thoſe important ends "1H 

Thus died a King, whoſe, lenity, moderation 
and wiſdom in government; whoſe uniform re- 
gard to our laws and conſtitution; whoſe conſtant 


was at leaſt a pint, the moſt part of which was frongly 
coagulated. 

The rupture of the ventriele, and conſequent e of 
blood in the pericardium, were certainly the immediate eauſe 
of his late Majeſty's ſudden death. 
Ihe brain, lungs, and all the other parts, were in a per- 
fect ſtate. | 

E. Witmor, Joun Ranzy, 
Fs. N1caoLLs, C. Hawxins. 


'm Whoſe glorious reign and princely virtues muſt ever make 
his memory dear to a grateful people, 'See London addreſs, 
Oct. 20. 1760. 
2 See King George II Fs firſt 1— | 
| 4 | and 


- 
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and inviolable integrity, with which his engage- 
ments were fulfilled; whoſe firmneſs and reſolu- 


tion with which his counſels were directed, juſtly 


demand the moſt affectionate remembrance, and 


grateful acknowledgments of a dutiful and happy 
People. A King, who was called from his peo- 


ple at a time when he had filled their hearts with 


the utmoſt joy; in the midſt of their triumphs, 
thankſgivings and congratulations; who lived to 


ſee his counſels bleſſed with ſucceſs, and his arms 
with victory in every part of the globe; who 
lived to ſee the Britiſh name, under his auſpices, 


advanced to the higheſt pitch of dignity and gran- 
deur, and concluded his long and proſperous 


reign, when full of years and full of glory. 

A loſs moſt ſenſibly felt at this critical and dif- 
ficult juncture; and whoſe conſequences would 
have been much more dreaded by the nation, 
had they not been prepoſſeſſed with an opinion, 
that there exiſted a conſtant and good underſtanding 
between the ſucceſſor and the miniſter, and that 
the meaſures, which had been adopted at St. 
James's were agreeable at Leiceſter-Houſe. For, 


it was a general fear, that a change in the mi- 
niſtry, that ſhould remove the active men from 


the helm, would deprive the nation of all the 
advantages obtained by our victories and con- 
queſts. 

His Majeſty GOR OE be Third ſucceeded his 


. grandfather, to the throne and glory of theſe 


kingdoms, at a time Great Britain was involved 


”m a long and very expenſive war, with an enemy, 


that 
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that had never kept the faith of treaties, when a D. 


they could break them with advantage or impu- 
nity, nor would ever hearken to the voice of 


peace, upon honourable and ſafe terms. How- State of 
ever, this war had been ſo well conducted, 1 


bleſſed with fo great ſucceſs, that the perfidious 
enemy could no longer face us at fea, nor pro- 
tet their trade, nor defend their iſlands, nor invade 
our dominions, nor prevent our deſcents upon 
their coaſts, nor maintain one inch of property on 
the vaſt continent of North America; nor pro- 
tect their ſettlements in Aſia and Africa, nor even 
keep up their credit at home. George the ſe- 
cond had added, by his ſword, the riches of the 
American fiſheries ; the hoſtile territories taken 
from the French in North America; the ſugar - 
iſlands of Guadalupe, and its dependencies; the 
gum trade of Africa, and the greateſt and moſt 
improvable commerce in the Aſiatic regions, to 
the crown of Great Britain. Conqueſts, that 
eclipſe the glory of our Henry's and Edwards, 
both for their number and importance; and, if 
rightly managed, were ſufficient to give a ſcope 
to generolity, and at the ſame time to demand a 
peace upon terms that ſhould not oppreſs, bur ef- 
fectually put it out of the power of, our natural, 
ambitious, reſtleſs, and perfidious enemy to im- 
prove the advantages of a peace, to. the railing 
another war, What was a greater bleſſing, his 
Majeſty deceaſed had left to his heir and ſucceſſor 2 
rich and united people, able and ready to ſupport 
him in this juſt, neceſſary and ſucceſsful war, till 
Vol. V. F the 
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the FO. end of a ſafe and adequate peace 
ſhould be obtained: and if we caſt an eye upon 


the public declarations and ſpeeches of his pre- 


ſent” Majeſty, at his acceſſion to the throne, we 
ſhall have the greateſt reaſon, in the world, to be: 
lieve, that King George III. was well pleaſed with 
the councits and meaſures, which had conduced 
ſo much to the intereſt of the nation; that he was 
thoroughly convinced of their propriety ; and 
that he was "reſolved to make no alteration, but 
to proceed in the ſyſtem laid down, and ſo glori- 
ouſly executed by his grandfather. e 

In his Majeſty's declaration to the Lords and 
Privy Council aſſembled upon his acceſſion, we 
find that he was graciouſly pleaſed to aſſure them, 
& That he depended on the advice, experience 
and abilities of their Lordſhips—and “That as 
he did mount the throne in the midſt of an ex- 
penſive, but juſt and neceſſary war, he ſhould en- 
deavour to proſecute it in the manner, the moſt 
likely to bring about an honourable and laſting 
ps in concert with his allies.” 

As foon as this declaration was publiſhed, all 
our fears of a change in the miniſtry, that in any 
wiſe might affect the intereſt of the nation, in the 
purſuit of thoſe means requiſ te to finiſh the war 
with an adequate, ſafe and glorious peace, were 


diſperſed and laid. Addreſſes, in the moſt warm 


and affectionate ſtile and words, were daily pre- 
ſented from all parts and reſpectable bodies of 
men, throughout theſe dominions. However, 
the city of London, at the ſame time that they 
n CcCongra- 
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congratulated his Majeſty, and joined in the uni- 4. D. 


verſal approbation and joy of the whole nation, 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their unalterable 
zeal for his Majeſty's ſacred perſon and govern- 
ment, they did not fail to inform him, That this 
was at a time when the honour and credit of the 
nation were (by the courage and activity of his 
Majeſty's fleets and armies) in the higheſt extent; 
at a time alſo when there were happily no divi- 
ſions at home to obſtruct thoſe meaſures, which 
had carried terror to the enemies abroad. They 
remarked upon the excellency of the laws of theſe 
kingdoms, which, they obſerved, are ſo excellently 
formed, that as they give liberty to the people, 
they give power to the prince, and are a mutual 
ſupport of the prerogatives of the crown and the 
rights of the ſubject: and concluded with a full 
conviction, that his Majeſty had the true intereſt 
of this nation entirely at heart, and that his power 
would be ever exerted in protecting the trade, 
rights and liberties of his ſubjects. 


1760, 


Theſe good ſentiments of the nation, in regard speech to] 


to his Majeſty, were much improved by his moſt 
gracious ſpeech at the-opening of the parliament, 
on the 18th of November. In which he acknow- 
ledges his royal grandfather ro have been the 
great ſupport of that ſyſtem, by which alone the 
liberties of Europe, and the weight and influence 
of theſe kingdoms can be preſerved, and to have 
given life to the meaſures conducive to thoſe im- 
portant ends. Having mentioned the addicion of 
weight, which immediately fell upon himſelf, in be- 

F 2 ing 


parlia- 
ment. 
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ing called to the government of a free and pow- 


erful country, at ſuch a time, and under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, his Majeſty adds, That his conſola- 
tion was in the uprightneſs of his own intentions, 
in the faithful and united aſſiſtance of his parlia- 
ment, and in the blefling of heaven upon their 


joint endeavours. Then promiſing to maintain 


the conſtitution in church and ſtate, the tolera- 
tion, the civil and religious rights of his ſubjects, 
and to encourage the practice of true religion and 
virtue, He was graciouſly pleaſed to reſiect, with 
pleaſure, on the ſuceeſſes, with which the Britiſh 
arms had been proſpered this laſt ſummer. In 
particular his Majeſty was of opinion, That the 
total reduction of the vaſt province of Canada, 
with. the city of Montreal, is of the moſt intereſt- 
ing conſequence, and as heavy a blow to his ene · 
mies, as glorious ta him fell. The more glori- 
ous, becauſe effected almoſt without the effuſion 
of blood, and with that humanity, which makes 
an amiable part of the character of this nation. 


- His Majeſty fignalized the advantages we had 


gained in the Eaſt Indies, as they would greatly 
diminiſh the ſtrength and trade of France in. thoſe 
parts, as well as procure. the moſt ſolid benefits to 
the commerce and wealth of bis ſubjects: and 
after an approbation of the conduct of Prince Fer- 
dinand, his general in Germany, who with a much 
inferior army had not only ſtopt their progreſs, 
but gained advantages over the whole French 
force, without coming to a general engagement; 
and his royal teſtimony of the magnanimyy and 
| 4 perſe- 
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perſeverance of his good brother and ally the King 
of Pruſſia, who not only withſtood the various 
attacks of the numerous armies, with which he 
was ſurrounded, but had obtained very conſider- 
able victories over them; his Majeſty proceeds to 
declare his great ſatisfaction to have received the 
navy, the principal article of our natural ſtrength, 
in ſuch a good condition; whilſt the fleet of 
France was weakened to ſuch a degree, that the 
ſmall remains of it had continued blocked up by 
his ſhips in their own ports: and that it was the joy 
of his heart to ſee the commerce of his kingdoms, 
that great ſource of our riches, and fixed object of 
his never-failing care and protection, flouriſhing to 
an extent unknown, at a time when the French 
trade was reduced to the loweſt ebb. His Ma- 
jeſty acknowledged his juſt fenſe of the valour 
and intrepidity of his officers and forces, both by 
ſea and land, which had been diſtinguiſhed fo 
much to the glory of this nation; promiſed to 
encourage and reward ſuch merit; and declared, 
that the zealous and uſeful ſervice of the militia 
was very acceptable to him. 

Having thus fully approved of, and extolled 
the meaſures and ſucceſſes of the former reign, 
his Majeſty continues, —“ In this ſtate I found 
* things at my acceſſion to the throne of my an- 


ceſtors; happy, in viewing the profperous part 


of it; happier ſtill ſhould I have been, had 1 
found my kingdoms, whoſe intereſt I have en- 
* tirely at heart, in full peace: bur, ſince the am- 


1 dition, injutious encroachments and dangerous 
# &« deligns 
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„ deſigns of my enemies rendered the war both 
„ juſt and neceſſary, and the generous overture 
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made laſt winter, towards a congreſs for a pa- 
cification, has not yet produced a ſuitable re- 
turn, I am determined, with your chearful and 
powerful aſſiſtance, to proſecute this war with 
vigour, in order to that deſirable object, a ſafe 
and honourable: peace, For this purpoſe it is 
abſolutely incumbent upon us to be early pre- 
pared; and I rely upon your zeal and hearty 
concurrence to ſupport the King of Pruſſia, and 
the reſt of our allies, and ro make ample pro- 
viſion for carrying on the war, as the only 
means to bring our enemies to equitable terms 
of accommodation. i deſire only ſuch ſup- 
plies, as ſhall be requiſite to proſecute the war 
with advantage, be adequate to the neceſſary 
ſervices, and that they might be provided for 
in the moſt ſafe and effectual manner. —The 
eyes of all Europe are upon you, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, From your reſolutions, the prote- 


tant intereſt hopes for protection, as well as 


all our friends for the preſervation of their in- 
dependency ; and our enemies fear the final diſ- 
appointment of their ambitious and deſtructive 
views. Let theſe hopes, and fears, be con- 
firmed, and augmented, by the vigour, una- 
nimity and difpatch of your proceedings.— 


That happy extinction of diviſions, and that 


union and good harmony, which continue to 
prevail amongſt my ſubjects, afford me the moſt 
agrceable proſpect, The natural diſpoſition, 

"WE | „and 
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and wiſh, of my heart, are to cement and pro- 3 — 
© mote them: and I promife myſelf, that nothing ; 
« will ariſe, on our part, to interrupt or diſturb 
« a ſituation, fo eſſential to the true and laſting 
« felicity of this great people.” 

The contents of this ſpeech filled every heart, Remarks, 
mourning for the loſs of their beloved King, with 
mexpreſſible joy, to find that ir would be made 
up, ſo as not to be felt in the management of the 
national affairs, by the acceſſion of an heir to the 
throne, who ſeemed to be ordained, by the parti- 
cular favour, which providence has at all times of 
greateſt diſtreſs ſhewn to this nation, to finiſh and 
complete what was ſtill wanting, towards the 
eſtabliſhment of general tranquility, and the at- 
tainment of an honourable and laſting peace; to 
repair the ruins and ravages of a deſtructive war; 
to ſecure the domeſtic happineſs of his own ſub- 
jects, by preſerving and ſtrengthening the conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate ; to protect the proteſtant 
intereft, and to ſupport the King of Pruſſia, and 
the reſt of our allies, 

This was the ſenſe, in which the nation in ge- Senſe of 
neral underſtood this gracious, elegant, and ex- * 
cellent ſpeech: and this was the ſenſe in which Of — 
both Houſes of Parliament received it from the — 
throne. The Lords referring to that part relating ent. 
to the German war, addreſs his Majeſty in this 
ſtrong and nervous manner: — “ We have the 
juſteſt ſenſe of the happy conſequences derived 
© to the operations of Great Britain in particular, 

* as well as to the common cauſe in general, 
F 4 from 
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A. D. from the wiſe conduct of Prince Ferdinand of 
1760 «< Brunſwick.---The noble ſtand made, and the 
« victories obtained by the King of Pruſſia, muſt 
be the ſtrongeſt motives to the powers engaged 
© againſt him, to concur in the proper meaſures 
© to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe.---Animated 
„by the duty, which we owe 10 your Majeſty, 
© and by our zeal for the honour and intereſt of 
« theſe kingdoms, we give your Majeſty the 
« ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that we will chearfully ſup- 
port you in proſecuting the war; aſſiſt the 
King of Pruflia and the reſt of your allies, &c.“ 
The Houſe of Commons aſſured his Majeſty, 
That they would concur in ſuch meaſures as 
* ſhould be requiſite for the vigorous and effectual 
« proſecution of the war; and that they would 
* chearfully and ſpeedily grant ſuch ſupplies as 
« ſhould be found neceſſary for that purpoſe, and 
for the ſupport of the King of Pruſſia, and the 
Supplies © reſt of his Majeſty's allies.” This was not only 
tor 1761 promiled by the dutiful commons, but punctually 
and ſpeedily performed : who granted 18,300,1451. 
98. 5d; tor the ſervice and contingencies of the 
year 1761. 
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Containing @ ireaty propoſed and begun by the belli- 
gerent powers, French intrigues, and the difficul- 
ties in the negociation. Treaty broke off. Inſidicus 
conduct of Spain during the negociation. The fa- 
mily compact by the houſe of Bourbon. The war 
in Germany, between the allies and the French, 
The adlion at Fritzlar : ſiege of Caſſel: the battle 
of Langerſaltze. The action at Storgerode. Battle 
of Kirk-Denken , and a variety of motions, ſtir- 
miſbes and attacks on both ſides. The operations 
of the King of Pruſſia, The motions of the Ruſ- 
fians : the ſiege and loſs of Colberg, Schweidnitz 
talen by a coup de main, The war transferred to 
Pomerania. The progreſs of our arms in the Eaſt 
Indies. Pondicherry beſieged and taken, The ex- 
pedition againſt Bellefle, and its conqueſt, Change - 
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A. D. ow much ſoever the King and parliament 
* ſeemed to be for a vigorous war, and to 
ſupport the King of Pruſſia and the reſt of our 
allies; and how well inclined his Majeſty appeared 
at his acceſſion, to purſue the meaſures, and to 
adhere to the councils, which had raiſed Great 

Britain from the contempt, to be the ſcourge of 
our enemies; the French faction thought this a 

fair opportunity to amuſe us once more with their 
inclination for peace. All their engines were ſet 
to work to deceive the new comers to court : who 
not having been accuſtomed to ſtate buſineſs, were 
more eaſily perſuaded to prefer pacific than mili- 
tary motions ; and their influence prevailed fo far, 
that it was ſoon diſcovered, by the countenance 
given to the advocates againſt the German war, 
and againft the King of Pruſſia in particular; and 
by the oppoſition to the vigorous counſels in fa- 
vour of thoſe grand points explained in the King's 
ſpeech, and provided for by parliament, to ac- 
compliſh a ſafe and honourable: peace, that the 
diſpoſition of his Majeſty's council was greatly 
altered, and that the nation muſt very ſhortly ex- 
pect a change, both in the miniſtry, and in 

meaſures. 

State of Neither the declarations of his Majeſty, nor the 
1 concurrence of the parliament, in the moſt et- 
fectual manner, with his Majeſty's ſpeech, were 
ſufficient to preſerve the nation from the powerful 
1 influence 
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influence of court intrigue, partly biaſſed by pri- A. D. 


vate views, to maintain their poſts about the 
throne; and partly miſled by falſe conceptions, 
in regard to the ſtate of the war, and the condi- 
tion of our country, as well as of our enemies. 
It was moſt evident that the new King would intro- 
duce peculiar friends into the cabinet; and that 
thoſe friends might be not only averſe to a German 
war, but inclined to a peace, though not adequate 
to our ſucceſſes, rather than incumber themſelves 
with the management and conduct of the war 
continued. Theſe new counſellors were the very 
people wanted at the helm by the French parti- 
zans. And they, who had been the moſt zealous 
advocates for the German war, ſaw very plainly, 
that their exiſtence 1n the cabinet depended precari- 
ouſly upon an'obſequious acquieſcence to pacific 
meaſures: They were alſo not generally favour- 
able to the great miniſter's ſyſtem, which was to 
eſpouſe-the German war no further, than to make 
thoſe continental connections ſubſervient to the 
national intereſt of Great Britain; and not to be 
hurried into a peace dictated by France, which 
might, as ſuch a peace had always done, ſow the 
ſceds of another war; but to oblige our enemies 
to accept of ſuch conditions, which was in our 
power to exact, and which the perfidy of France, 
the injuries we had received, and the conqueſts we 
had made, required to eſtabliſh a peace on a fafe, 
honourable and adequate foundation. So that, by 
this temper of the cabinet, the miniſter ſaw him- 
ſelf in a worſe ſituation, than heretofore ; when 

. he 


1761. 
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D. he found himſelf ſupported by his late Majeſty 
_ againſt the advocates for a premature peace; and 
could difcern that his authority was now ſo reſtrain» 
ed, that it was not poſſible for him to execute any 
effectual plan to complete the ruin of France, or 
to bring her to terms, which a brave, generous, 
and victorious nation had in "their" power, and 
were ready to grant. 
— VE The firſt act of the royal favoor towards the 
motion. Ccourtiers, that followed him to the foot of the 
throne, was the diſtinguiſhed enrollment of John, 
Earl of Bute *, in the liſt of privy-counſellors, in 
company with his Majeſty's brother the Duke of 
York a-Scotch nobleman, whoſe ſituation in the 
coutt at Leiceſter-houſe, had furniſhed him wich 
every opportunity to improve that good. opinion, 
which his Lordſhip farſt eſtabliſhed in that court, 
by his inviolable attachment to che King's father, 
and cultivated with ſucceſs; through favour of that 
confidence placed in him by the Princeſs Dowager, 
during the minority of the heir apparent. It was 
very natural for his Royal Highneſs to eſteem 
him, whom his parents eſteemed, and to honour 
him with his friendſhip, who was permitted to be 
the conſtant companion of his ſolitude ; and to 
repoſe the moſt perfect confidence on his judg- 
ment and fidelity, who had been recommended to 
be his boſom · counſellor, by his father and mother. 
This nobleman was ſoon after made groom of the 
ſtole to his Majeſty, and had the principal ma- 
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nagement of the alterations to be made, and the A. N 
promotions in the King's houſehold. By which 400% 


proviſion was made for a conſiderable number of 


the attendants. in_the court of the late Prince of 
Wales, And from this time Lord Bute: was uni- 
verſally looked upon to be the favourite of his 
Sovereign, and his intereſt to be not only neceſſary, 
but the moſt certain means of ſucceſs in all applica- 
tions to the court of Great Britain. Virtue, learn- 
ing and wiſdom, are not the only qualifications of 
a ſtateſman. How far that nobleman was qualified 
for the buſineſs of ſo powerful a nation, at ſo critical 
a juncture, is to appear from the facts, which will 
be laid before our readers, whole privilege it is to 
paſs their judgment; our duty is only to ſtate 
them with ſtrict regard to tr and as eu, as 
poſſibly we can. 


This fituation of the Britiſh court could not The con- 
eſcape the attention of our enemies, who laid in ducbof ow 


wait to avail themſelves of every incident to deh- 
ver them from the power af our arms, and to 
embroil our councils, It was their intereft to ſeek 
an end to the war, which tended daily towards 
their ruin. They very naturally inferred; that 
peace would be more defirable, than a continuation 
of the war, to a miniftry, whoſe principals had 
never been in the practice of arms, nor ſuppoſed 
to be inclined to rifle their eaſe and quiet, to 
which they had been long inured in retirement 
and ſolitude, in the anxieties and difquietudes; 
that neceſſarily ariſe to men at the head of public 
affairs, from the embarraſſments of an extenſive, 
bloody, and molt expenſive war. 


Thus 


enemies. 
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A. D. Thus very early in the year 1761 the courts of 
170. Vienna, Petetſbutg, France, Sweden, and Saxo- 
Agree 19 ny, agreed ſeverally and jointly, to offer propoſals 
peace. towards renewing the negociation for peace, which 
had been abruptly broken off. France appeared 
the firſt mover. But, it is to be ſuſpected, ſhe 
was the leaſt ſincere in her propoſal. France was 
certainly exhauſted, and in no wiſe in a condition 
to continue the war with allies, which were a bur- 
den to her. This was well known; and became 
an excellent foil to induce a belief of a pacific 
diſpoſition in the French councils, and a remora 
to the vigorous plans of the Engliſh miniſtry, till 
the court of Spain could be in a condition to de- 
clare in their favour, and make the cauſe of France, 
the common intereſt and cauſe of all the male 
branches of the Houſe of Bourbon; and till the peo- 
ple of England ſhould be provoked to cry out for 
a peace, on any terms, rather than to be compelled 
to contribute eighteen millions ſterling for the ſer- 

yice of an inactive year. 

condut All this time elapſed without taking the leaſt 
1 ſtep towards the ſupport of the King of Pruſſia, 
Profia. and the independency of our allies and friends 4. 
His Majeſty at the opening of the ſeſſion had de- 
clared it to be his intention, ** To maintain, to 
the utmoſt of his power, the good faith and 
* honour of his crown, by adhering firmly to 
e the engagements entered into with his allies,” 
But the treaty with Pruſſia was not renewed : nei- 


4 See the King's ſpeech. 


ther 
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ther 2 the: ſublidy granted to his Pruſſian Mas 4. D. 


jeſty, the only natural ally of Great Britain, on 
the continent. Aſter the Pruſſian miniſter; had 
been kept in ſuſpenſe, and diverted by evaſions 
and ſtrange, promiſes, till the King of Pruſſia, had 
honourably joined“, at the requeſt of the Britiſh 
court, in a counter declaration to thoſe made: by 
the five powers, that were at war againſt Great Bri- 
rain and Pruſſia, his ſubſidy was withdrawn or re- 
fuſed. Hoy far this conduct bordered upon that 
faith which we ſhould condemn i in another ſtate 
and potentate, is not our buſineſs to enquire. 
But, if reaſons might be brought to vindicate the 
national faith in this particular, it, would puzzle a 
Machiavel to juſtify the ſecret overtures: made to 
the King of Fruſſia's moſt inveterate. enemy, in 
order to bring about a peace at his expence; or the 
tamperings with Ruſſia, to contract the Pruſſian 
power, within the narrow, limits of the electoral 
territory of Brandenbourg. 
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Here ſeems to have been a ſettled refolution REDD 
not to ſuccour and ſupport the King of Pruſſia, on this 


and to fly from the engagements entered into with 
our allies. A conduct diametrically oppoſite from 
what the people had been made to expect from 
the ſpeech. A conduct, which having no en- 
couragement either from his Majeſty's declaration, 
or from the refractory temper of parliament, who 
engaged themſelves to provide all the ſupplies, the 


on the 34 of April. 
Signed at Paris on the 25th of March. 


King 


conduct. 
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A. B. King ſhould demand, muſt be fought for only in 
1767. them, whoſe weight, at this juncture, preponde- 


tated moſt in the balance of the Britiſh councils ; 


and they, for want of a better excuſe and defence, 
for thus trifling with the national faith, ſkreened 


themfelves under the laudable name of E coxou v. 
If any vindication can be offered, it muſt be 
that of ¶ conomy; to which it has been ſenſibly 
anſwered, That our alliances have coſt us ſome 
* millions of pounds, and ſome thouſands of lives, 
© is not to be denied. Theſe are the fad accounts. 
« we. muſt read in the hiſtory of war; but does 
not the ſame page inform us, that while po- 
« yerty, oppreſſion, ruin, and deſolation were 
< raging in other countries, we enjoyed the ſweets 
<« of peace: our commerce extended itſelf every 
year, beyond the ftrength of imagination to 
have fancied; our revenues conſequently in- 
< creafed ; and to compleat all, our people were 
content. Had France, in the beginning of the 
e ar, declined all continental connections; had 


* ſhe dedicated but half the millions, and half 


the men, ſhe has wafted in Germany, to her 
& marine; bad ſhe turned all that ſtrength to the 
„ ſupport of her allies, and to the invafion of 
« Great Britain; the ſcene had been altered, and 
the poſture of affairs had worn another face. 
«Tt has been faid, that we ftilf muſt have 
<« triumphed at fea, had France done her utmoſt 
« to contend for an equality, Admit it: yet, 
e when we reflect on the exceſſive diſtance of our | 
« ſettlements from Britain, and from one another, 
$12 „ what 
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« hat embartaſſments muſt enſue from the im- A. D. 


poſſibility of diſcoveting the deſtination of the 


> enemies ſeveral ſquadrons ? We remember how 


near M. de la Clue was eſcaping from Admiral 
« Boſcawen: and, notwithſtanding the fortune 


« of that day, in preventing his junction with M. 


“ Conflans, how difficult we found it to give 
Hawke a ſuperiority over Conflans alone. Such 
ce are the calls for our men of war, either for our 
% convoys, our colonies, or our expeditions, that 
<« notwithſtanding the prodigious number of ſhips 
in commiſſion, , we cannot poſſibly be provided 
« with ſufficient fleets, to EINE OG a priority in 
<« every ſer vice. 

To which it has bein freak that granting 
<« all this to be true, yet as we-ſhall ſtill upon the 
« whole be ſtronger ar fea than our adverſary, who 
<« will never be able to hurt us eſſentially, all the 
millions devoted to continental meaſures have 
e been ſo much of the riches of the nation idly 
« diſſipated and loſt.— But however ſelf-evident 
* this propoſition may appear, yet had not thoſe 
© millions been appropriated to the ſervice of 
„Germany, the other millions, that we have ex- 


1761, 


e pended ſo gloriouſly in America, on the grand 


object of the war, would have been ſquandered, 
e and the conqueſt of Canada defeated : for it is 
the Opinion of ſome of the principal inſtruments 
* employed in that honourable enterprize, that 
had the Canadians received but a very little 
« aſtiſtance more from France, than they did, the 
ne had been rendered b 
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A. D. Can we then ſuppoſe, that if France, in the 


3. 


beginning of the war, had turned her thoughts 


from Germany, to the defence of her colonies, 


«ſhe could not have ſent a little more affiſtance, 


e nay very conſiderable armaments both of * 
« and men? 

« After reaping advantages from a. cauſe then, 
* e ought not to have deſerted it; becauſe ſuch 
<« a practice will infallibly be deemed by the 
4 whole world, as ſcandalouſly ſelfiſh as it is ſhame- 
6 fully perfidious: as our - compacts had been 
made by the King and council, had received the 

« fſanction of parliament, and above all, had been 
<« ratified by the approbation of the whole king- 
dom, there was certainly nothing that ſhould 
« influence - our breaking them but abſolute neceſ- 
< ſity. This is a plea, which cannot be urged with 
* 2 good colour of reaſon ; and national faith, 
«when once folemnly plighted, is of too impor- 
te tant a nature to be ſported with, and wantonly 


s violated. The deſerting our allies, at the con- 


« cluſion of Queen Ann's war, fixed an almoft 
<« indelible ſtain on our public honour, The ſa- 
66 crificing of the poor Catalans was then generally 


«deemed, and has ever ſince been thought, an 


« a&t of the higheſt cruelty. Our defection from 


< the Dutch has been as. conſtantly thought, and 


often urged by them, a ſufficient plea for their 


not daring to rely on our fidelity. It highly 


e behoved us then to be more circumſpect in all 
circumſtances of à like nature, leſt we ſhould 


« lo proſtiture our _—_ as to have it become 
. * proverbially 
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« proverbially infamous. An honeſt nation, like A. D. 


s man of honour, ſhould ſtand to a bargain, 
though over-reached in the making of it.“ If 


in the treaty with Pruſſia it can be ſaid, that we 
were over-reached, it muſt be in that clauſe where- 


in the two Kings bound themſelves not to make 
peace without each others conſent, A clauſe, 


which Mr. PrTT de/igned to eraſe, if he had been 
in powet at the time for renewing the treaty ; not 
that be had ever met with any embarraſſments 


from it, (becauſe the King of Pruſſia repoſed the 
moſt perfect confidence in him, and ſo far from 


hindering his negociations, he had ever done all in 
his power to promote them) ; but, becauſe it ſhould 


not be, at any time, a clog on the future meaſures, or 


intereſts of his country. 


1761. 


Declarations being ſigned, plenipo's were no- Plenipo's 


minated to enter into a negociation of peace at 
Augſburg, in Germany, allowed to be the moſt 
commodious for the powers in war, to meet on 


ſuch an occaſion. On the part of England, the 
important charge of this pacific negociation was 
entruſted to Lord Egremont, Lord Stormont, 
our ambaſſador in Poland, and General Vork, our 


ambaſſador in Holland: arid on the part of France, 
the Count de Choiſeul was W to compoſe 
the differences. 


nominated, 


In order to releaſe the belligerent powers from Method of 


embarraſſinents, that might puzzle orat leaſt greatly ; 


proceeding 
in the 


retard their negociations, it was unanimouſly re- 'Teaty be- 
| ſolved to admit to the treaty, none but the princi- France and 
pals in the war, and their acting allies, This ex- 


G 2 cluſion 


England. 
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ready ſhewed ſome diſlike to the Pruſſian alliance; 
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cluſion of the neutral intereſts tended greatly to 
diſembarraſs and ſimplify the negociation, in all 
outward appearance. But this was a mere artifice 
of French policy, to ſow the ſeeds of a new war, 
whenever they ſnould be ripe for another rupture 
with England: as it afterwards diſcovered itſelf 


by the Spaniſh memorial, preſented to the court 


of London, by M. Buſſy, in the courſe of his 
negociations with the Right Honourable WILLIAM 
Pirr, Eſq; wherein the French monarch inſiſts 
upon the demands of Spain. Nevertheleſs, this 
excluſion was followed by another agreement. In 
order to get clear of the variety of ſeparate and 
independent matters, which ſtill remained to be 
diſcuſſed, they propoſed to bring back the motives 
for the war, to their firſt principles, and to diſ- 
engage the war between England and France, 


from thoſe ſeveral intereſts, which originally, and 


in their own nature, had no connection with their 
diſputes. A propoſal, that came firſt from France, 
and was repreſented as an omen of the inclination 
of the French court for peace. But, as it will 
appear by the whole tenor of Buſſy's negociation, 
that their principal object in thoſe propoſals for 
peace, was to difipate our - national treaſure, 
granted by parhament, in delays and inactivity ; 
to divide our councils, and to divide us from our 
allies ; this was a mere fetch in politics, to cover 
their iſlands and coaſts from further | invaſion of 


our fleets, during the negociations ; and to tempt 


the new intereſt at the court of London, that al- 


to 
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to ſerve him, as the Tory miniſtry did the Dutch, . 
who left them to the mercy of their enemies, at *.. 


the concluſion of Queen Ann's war, though re- 
ſtrained by treaty not to make peace without their 
conſent. | | | 

By this arrangement of the affairs in debate, 
thoſe matters, which truly and properly related 
to German intereſts, amongſt which were the con- 
tentions of the King of Pruſſia with his enemies, 
were totally given up, and left to be handled at 
Augſburg : and the grand object of the war be- 
tween Great Britain and France being the limits 
of their reſpective territories in America, was com- 
mitted to a ſeparate treaty, to be held at London 
and Paris. This was conducted by Mr. Stanley 
on the part of Great Britain, at Paris; and M. 
Buſſy, well known on former occaſions to be 
thoroughly complete in every intrigue and practice 
of a French politician. 


But it was much eaſier to plan and diſpoſe the piqculties 
method of the treaty, than to adjuſt the matter in h way 


of the 


and ſubſtance. It was not poſſible for France, treaty, 


it willing to ſhew a deſire of peace, to avoid 
making conceſſions, no ways agreeable to her am- 
bition, She had loſt all by the war; and therefore 
the moment her proper quarrel came to be ſepa- 
rated from the general cauſe, ſhe had every diſ- 
Advantage in the negociation. Though ſhe had 
got poſſeſſion of ſome places in Germany, thoſe 
advantages were {till precarious, ſo long as the 
{word remained unſheathed. All which confirms 
the inſincerity of the French, and convinceth that 
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On the part 


of France. 
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the ſole intention of this negociation was to gain 
time. They could not place any hopes in a ne- 
gociation, which gave them no room to treat upon 
terms of any advantage. or honour. Their re- 
ſource was in Spain. The treaty helped them to 
dive into the ulterior demands and reſolutions of 
the Britiſh court, and furniſhed them with argu- 
ments to haſten their treaty with Spain. They 
concluded that the Spaniſh court could not, with- 
out ſerious apprehenſions, look upon the total 
annihilation: of the French power in America; 
which would expoſe the Spaniſh colonies, and 
their riches, to the mercy of England. Thus in 
effect we are to conſider all the conceſſions and ad- 


vances made by France, ſeemingly towards peace, 


to be in reality ſo many ſteps towards a new war. 


For, whilſt at London M. Buſſy declaimed upon 


Delays 

on the part 
of Eng- 
land. 


the moderation and ſincerity of his court in their 


deſire to put an end to the troubles and calamities 


of Europe; they were, by their ambaſſador at 


Madrid, taking the moſt vigorous meaſures to 
continue and ſpread them further. 

They could not impute the like inſincerity to the 
Engliſn: though many circumſtances co. operated 


to retard the negociations. Our extraordinary 
ſucceſſes had raiſed a proportionable expectation, 


and inſpired the minds of the people with very 
high demands: and they were moſtly of opinion, 


that it would be more for the intereſt of the na- 


tion to continue the war, than to grant them ſuch 
terms, as might feed their ambition, and reſtore 


J them to à condition of raiſing freſh troubles. 


This 
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This made the miniſtry proceed more deliberately, 
and more wary how they parted with any of the 
acquiſitions on which the people had ſer their af- 
fections. 

Beſides, they * to ſee through the artifice 
of the excluſion of the intereſt of our allies, from 
this ſeparate treaty between England and France; 
and were convinced, that whatever turn it might 
ſerve at preſent, the affairs in Germany muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have an influence on the final determina- 
tion of the treaty; conſidering that it would ap- 
pear ſhocking to all Europe, if ſolely attentive to 


our own peculiar advantages, we ſhould patch up 
a, peace without any proviſion in favour of our 
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allies, whoſe affairs were only not ruined. There- Meaſures 


fore as it was impracticable to make a proper pro- 


reſolved on 


by the 


viſion for them, in the ſituation in which the laſt Englich. 


campaign left them, unleſs purchaſed at a price, 


that would be grudged very much by the Engliſh 
ſubjects; it was reſolved to puſh the war with the 
utmoſt vigour, and in the mean time not to hurry 
the negocittion ; in hopes. to meet with ſuch furs 

ther ſucceſs, as might enable them to purchaſe 
peace for our allies, out of new acquiſitions, with- 
out being obliged to have recourſe to conqueſt 
previous to the commencement of the treaty in 


hand. 


Such were the equivocal diſpoſitions, and mix- - 


ture of hoſtile and pacific meaſures at the be- 


ginning of the year 1761 ; and in conformity to a Hinter 
which we are to account for the vigorous motions — 


in 


er 


of the allied army in the depth of winter; to dif- many. 
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A. D. lodge, or at leaſt to deprive the French army, 


1761. 


Situs tion 
of the 
French 
ar mies. 


under M. Duke de Broglio, from reaping any ad- 
vantage by his preſent ſituation. 

The French were in full and quiet poſſeſſion of 
Heſſe, with ſeveral well fortified places and im- 
menſe magazines in the front of their winter 
cantonments. Their left commanded the banks 
of the Rhine, and ſtreightened the allies: and 
by a ſtrong garriſon in Gottingen, on their right, 
they ſnut the allies up on that ſide, whilſt the 
King's German dominions lay entirely expoſed 
to their enterprizes. By theſe poſitions the French 
army formed an immenſe creſcent; whoſe two 
advanced poſts were Gottingen and Weſel, and 
the body extended in Heſſe, with proper com- 
munications neceſſary for their current ſubſiſt- 
ence, ſtrong places in their rear, and in both their 


| flanks, So that, in the next campaign, they by 


Prince Fer - 
dinand 
takes the 
field. 


only advancing their ſeveral poſts, could incloſe 
the allied army, whoſe numbers and ſituation 
would be ſcarce able to make any ſtand againſt 
them; and the longer Prince Ferdinand remained 
in this condition, his danger would increaſe. 
Which, added to the inſtructions he received from 
England, put him upon the trial of a winter 
campaign. 

His Serene Highneſs had made it his obſerva- 
tion, That the French ſoldiers were no ways equal 
to his own for winter operations ; therefore he re- 
ſolved to take the field in the moſt rigorous part 
of the ſeaſon, and to act with vigour. For this 
end he appointed the army to aſſemble at three 

4 places 
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places of rendezvous, on the Dymel, as Rhine, A- Pay 


and in Saverland; which was done, according 
to his orders, on the gth of February, and with- 
out loſs of time. Prince Ferdinand went the ſame 
day to Gieſmar, where Lieutenant-General Gilſac 
had marched, with the corps under his orders. 
The troops halted at Gieſmar, and the diſpoſi- 
tions for the motions of the whole, were com- 
municated to the generals, The alarm was to 
be as ſudden, and diffuſed as wide as poſſible. 
On the 11th the army marched off in four co- 
lumns by way of Warbourg, Liebenau, Sielen 
and Dringelbourg, and each column was preceded 
by a vanguard, compoſed. of the piquets, which 
were formed into battalions and ſquadrons, for ſe- 
curing the head of their cantonments, The center 
was led by his Serene Highneſs in-perſon, which 
penetrated directly into Heſſe, and made the beſt 
of its way by Zierenberg and Durenberg towards 
Caſſel. His right and left were each at a very 
conſiderable diſtance from his body; but ſo diſ- 
poſed as to be able to co-operate in the general 
plan of this extenſive; operation, The Heredi- 
tary Priace commanded on the right ; who marched 
by Stadbergen for Mengeringhauſen; ſo that leav- 
ing the country of Heſſe to the eaſtward, he puſhed 
forward *, with the utmoſt expedition, into the 
heart, of the French quarters; while General 
Sporcken, with Killmanſege's and Wangenheim's 
corps united, marched to the left, and penetrated 


He took 100 priſoners at Cuſtleberg. 
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+ 5 as far as Dingelſtadt, by the way of Duderſtadt 


and Heiligenſtadt, in order to break the commu- 


nication between the French and Imperialiſts, to 


open a communication between the.Pruſſians and 
allies, and to cut off all intercourſe between Got- 
tingen and the French grand army. 
Its effects. 
threw the French into confuſion. It ſtruck them 


This ſudden, - extenſive and vigorous attack 


with ſuch a panic that they retreated, or rather 


fled on every fide, The very army, which had 
- cloſed the campaign a few weeks ago with fo 


great advantage, and had formed a chain, with 
which they did not doubt to ſurround the allies, 


early in the ſpring, was forced to diſperſe, and 


to place their ſecurity in a precipitate retreat into 


places of ſtrength : for, it is evident by all cir- 


cumſtances, that they muſt have been totally de- 


ſtroyed, had the French quarters been cantoned in 


an open country. 
The vanguards, or piquets, of the four co- 


lumns being rejoined on the 12th, and augmented 


with ſome cavalry, the Marquis of Granby was 
appointed to command that corps, and he fixed 


it at Ehlen. As for the enemy, they were obliged 
to leave Caſſel and Gottingen at their backs. 


The former with a garriſon equal to a moderate 


army, and a garriſon of near 8000 men in the 
latter: beſides Fritzlar, Ziegenhayn and Mar- 
purg, places of conſiderable — and other 


poſts of leſs force. 
The Hereditary Prince cantoned his corps about 
Zuſchen, which was the mot advanced poſt, and 
receiving 
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receiving advice that Fitzlar was not prepared for 5 
an attack, he went immediately * thither, with 83 
few battalions, and ſtruck the firſt blow, in hopes gruck by 
of being able to carry that poſt by a coup de gute 
main. However his Highneſs had been mifin- Prince. 
formed; and though he attacked it with great CR 
ſpirit, he' was obliged to deſiſt from the attempt, of vitslar. 
and to wait for the arrival of the cannon to re- 
duce it. The like fate attended the attempt upon 
Marpurg on the 13th. General Breidenbach, who 
had ſeized a magazine of 40,000 rations at Ro- 
ſenthal, thought to have ſurprized Marpurg ; but 
the enemy were upon their guard, and gave him 
ſuch a reſolute reception, that he was ſlain in the 
attack. At the ſame time the Marquis of Gran- Lord 
by's corps marched to Kirchberg and Metre; and —_ 
on the 14th, his Lordſhip making ſome motions derſberg. 
towards Guderſberg, the garriſon of 200 men re- 
tired into the old caſtle, but were obliged ſoon 
after to ſurrender ®. The ſame day the Heredi- — 

CIS. 

tary Prince appeared again before Fitzlar, and 
had the pleaſure to grant the garriſon an honour- 
-able capitulation, which put him in poſſeſſion of 
the fortreſs, and a large magazine ; and obliged 
the garriſon not to ſerve during the preſent cam- 
paign. 0 

The allied army advanced with ſuch reſolution Further 
and expedition, that the French had not time — 
to form, and fell back almoſt to the Maine. 


They abandoned poſt after poſt, and endeavoured 


v On "ox 12th of February. 
On the ſame conditions granted to Fitzlar. 
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A; D. to deſtroy or burn all their magazines, as they 
1501 ſetteated. But the. allies purſued, with ſuch ce- 


wald F 


+4 +... leritys that they had the good fortune to ſave five 
capital ſtores ; in one of which they found 80,000 
C ſacks of meal, 50,000 ſacks of oats, and 1, OOO, O00 
rations of hay, almoſt. untouched; which proved 
a very ſeaſonable ſupply to an army in the ſitua- 
tion of the allies. 
M. Spore- Hitherto every thing had ſucceeded — 
ken's duc to the wiſhes of Prince Ferdinand; for whilſt 
matters were puſhed vigorouſly in the front, M. 
Sporcken, commander of the detachment to the 
left, advanced with ſuch impetuoſity and ſucceſs 
towards the frontiers of Saxony, that he opened a 
way for a body of Pruſſians to join him. 

This junction was effected near Thomas - Spruck 
upon the Unſtrut, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
efforts of the enemy to prevent it; who depended 
upon ſuccour, in caſe of need, from Gottingen on 
one ſide, and on the other from the army of the 

Battle of Empire. This neceſſarily brought on a general 
= action, on the 15th, which was fought at Lan- 
genſaltze, and proved favourable to the allies. 
General Sporcken attacked the Saxons with ſuch 
vigour, that he covered the field with the ſlain; 

three whole battalions were made priſoners by the 
Pruſſians, and two by the allies; ſo that their 
loſs was computed at 5000 men, The Pruſſians 

alſo took ſeven pieces of cannon, and Sporcken 

fix pieces. All this was done with the inconſider- 

able loſs of about 100 men, on the part of the 

allies and Pruſſians. The army of the Empire 

were 
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were ſtruck with ſuch a pannic, at this defeat of & D* 


8 


the Saxons, that they retired immediately with ha 
great ſpeed from the neighbourhood of Gotha. 
The allies - purſued the fugitive Saxons witch a 
very great ſlaughter, ſeized upon a very large ma- 
gazine at Eyſeruck; and releaſed 300 priſonars at 
Fulda. N 
The effects of this actian were preſently felt in 
the immediate reduction of all the poſts which 
the French and Saxons quitted, at the approach 
of the conquerors, as far as Vacha, and the num - 
ber of deſerters both from the French corps, com- 
manded by M. Stainville, and from the Saxon 
and Imperial armies, But it was not bere that 
the grand object of the Prince's operations lay-⸗ 
Except Caſſel eould be reduced, it was impoſſible 
for his Serene Highneſs to maintain his ground: 
and the French had left ſeventeen battalions, be- 
fides ſame other corps, under the Count de Brog- 
lo, to defend it. Nevertheleſs. it was determined 
to try the fortune of arms, and to execute this 
attempt with the utmoſt caution and expedition. 
| The fortifications conſiſted of very high and Caſſe! be- 
ſtrong walls, in the antique ſtile; but ſome new * 
works were added; and the commandant was re- 
ſolved to defend the city to the laſt extremity. 
Prince Ferdinand proceeded with ſuch meaſures as 
might clear the adjacent country of the enemy, and 
to cut off all communication between the garriſon 
and the main body of the French army; and having 
driven M. Broglio quite out of Heſſe, as far as Franck - 
fort, he ſa managed his troops, that they formed 
| the 
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. the blockade of Marpurg and Ziegenhayn, and 
a chain of cantonments, with a front towards the 
enemy; that extended from the Lahn to the Ohme, 
and thence to the Fulda; by which he was in a 
condition to watch the motions of Marſhal Brog - 
lio, to cover the ſiege of Caſſel, and to block op 
two fortreſſes, 

Trenches were opened, on the firſt of March, 
before Caſſel, and the neceflary preparations had 
been committed to the care of the Count La 
Lippe Schaumberg, a ſovereign Prince of the Em- 
pire, and reputed one of the ableſt engineers in 
Europe. Caſſel was too important an object to 
be neglected by the French marſhal. Its loſs 
would certainly be followed by the fall of Got- 
tingen; and the loſs of two ſuch garriſons would be 
more ſeverly felt than of a great battle. This ob- 
liged-M: Broglio to collect his forces, and to recall 
the large detachment toward the cloſe of the laſt 
campaign. This compoſed an army too powerful 
to be reſiſted, or kept in awe by part only of the 
allied army, which was neceſſitated to divide it- 


ſelf into many parts, to combate a great number 


of objects of a very arduous nature, at one and 
the ſame time. So that, in a little time, Prince 
Ferdinand found himſelf ſituate between three 
ſtrong poſts of the enemy on his rear, and their 


grand army perfectly united in his front. How: 


ever, this alone did not diſcourage the Prince; 
he called in M. Sporcken's body, which had per- 
formed all the ſervice in their power on the left, 


his 9 or retreat, by the way he had 
advanced, 
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advanced, being cut off by Count de Vauz, com- A-D. 


mander in chief in Gottingen. * 
M. Duke de Broglio, reinforced by all the detach- M. Broglio 

ments expected from the Lower Rhine, marched it chef 

without delay in queſt of the allies; and on the 24ſt p the 

of March, at half an hour paſt three in the after — 

noon, he cauſed the troops under the Hereditary 

Prince to be attacked, near the village of Stan- 

gerode, by a corps under the command of Baron 

Cloſen, major- general, in their retreat from Heim- 

bach, juſt as they were entering a defile near Gun- 

berg. Baron Cloſen began. the attack with the 

dragoons; the firſt ſhock of which broke the 

allied infantry, conſiſting of nine regiments of 

Hanoverians, Heſſians and Brunſwickers; and 

the French puſhed them with ſuch ſucceſs, that 

they entirely routed. the Hereditary Prince, and 

took 2000 of his men, with very little ſlaughter ; 

eighteen pair of colours, one ſtandard and twelve 

pieces of cannon. Amongſt the ſlain was Major- , 

General M. de Rhede. The French, in this ac- 

tion, had fo great advantage of ground, that they 

performed this ſervice with the ſmall loſs of about 

100 men killed and wounded. Amongſt the 

killed were two captains of dragoons, and one 

captain of St. Victor's volunteers, and the Baron 

Cloſen was flightly wounded in his arm with a 

muſket- ball. f 


It not dings in the power of the allies to reſiſt Ales re» 
the enemy's ſuperior force, after this unfortunate 1 
affair, the ſiege of Ziegenhayn was raiſed, not 
without conſiderable loſs to the allies, who were 

the 
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A. D. the beſiegers; and they deſerted, and retired from 
17 all the places they had lately taken poſlefſion of : 
= e of. ; till at laſt the corps, before Caſſel, raiſed the 
d. ſiege, and retreated to rejoin the army under 
Prince Ferdinand, who ſoon after encamped be- 
hind the Dymel; and from thence here turned to 
7 head-quarters at Newhaus, near Paderborn. 
2 By which the allies evacuated the whole country 
into winter Of Heſſe, and returned to thoſe quarters they had 
Bt poſſeſſed before theſe winter operations; and the 
French were once more poſſeſſed of the Langra- 
vate of Heſſe Caſſel, of the town of Munden, 
of the city of Gottingen, and of a free paſſage 
into the Electorate of Hanover; yet it muſt be 
acknowledged, that they were greatly hurt by this 
winter expedition of the allied army. For, the 
deſtruction and loſs of their magazines deprived 
M. Broglio of the early opportunity, he would 
otherwiſe have had, to execute his orders againſt 
- , Hanover, before the allies could have been rein- 
forced ſufficiently. to diſpute the field: but this 
check diſabled him to act with any effect till the 
ſeaſon was well advanced; this affair having 
ſtretched to the end of March; when bath parties 
were content, for ſome time after, to lie quiet in 

their winter - quarters. | 
Expedition Much about this time, that large armament, 
Bln. which had been ſuffered to be equipped, but re- 
| tarded by the enemies of the patriot miniſter's 
bold meaſures, till it was too late for the ſervice 
originally intended; was difpatched to reduce the 
Ille of Belliſle in the Bay of Biſcay on the French 
2005 coaſt, 
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coaſt, as the beſt ſatisfaction, that a miniſter could A. D. 


give to the public, for the immenſe ſum ſuch an ** 


armament had coſt the nation, and for the diſap- 
pointment of their expectations, when his influ- 
ence in the ſtate declined every day, and the at- 
tention at court was chiefly engaged to form bot- 
toms, procure parties, make connections, buſtle 
for places, &c.? 

The parliament was diſſolved, and new writs, — 
bearing teſte on the 2 1ſt of March, were iſſued 
out for calling another. The Right Honourable rr. Legge 
Mr. Legge, whoſe abilities and integrity had mile. 
gained him the eſteem of his country in a high 
degree, ſo as to join him, on every occaſion of 
public regard, with the Right Honourable WII- 

LIam PiTT, was diſmiſſed (for, he could not be 
prevailed upon to reſign) from his office of Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, becauſe he diſapproved 

of the proceedings and diſpoſition of the new ca- 

biner, to make room for William Viſcount Bar- 
rington; and a few days after the Right Honour- Lord Bute 
able John Earl of Bute, lately made Groom of of State“ 
the Stole *, was appointed one of his Majeſty's 
principal Secretaries of State, in the room of Lord 
Holderneſs, diſmiſſed with a conſiderable penſion. 
Henceforward we look upon his Lordſhip to be joint 

pilot with Mr. Pi r, at the helm of adminiſtration. 

It had been hitherto conjectured, and to all wan 


y The Right Renewable Edward Boſcawen, a Lord 0 
the Admiralty, Admiral of the Blue, General of the Marines, 
&c. died of a fever on the toth of January 176r. 
On the 25th of March. | 
Vo I. V. H appear- 
43 | 8 
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appearance, it ſeemed, that there had been a good = 
underſtanding between my Lord and Mr. PIT T. 
But all men are not the ſame perſons in power, 
as when out of power. The management of 
public affairs being thus divided between two heads, 
it was ſoon obſerved, that parties were formed, 
and- that the public buſineſs, which had been car- 
ried on with vigour by one miniſter, loitered and 
received a conſiderable check by the appointment 
of two partners in the adminiſtration. 

The completion: of this alteration, in the di- 
reftion of the national affairs, was ſoon diſco- 


vered not only in the conduct of the court of 


London, towards our good, faithful and natural 
proteſtant ally the King of Pruſſia; for, inſtead 
of ſupporting his Pruſſian Majeſty, according to 
the wiſhes of the good people of England, and his 
Majeſty's deſire, no treaty was renewed ; no ſubſidy 
was paid, as obſerved, before *, to put his troops in 
motion: but in the ſpirit of the war, which declined 
faſt from its meridian of glory; and the oppoſi- 


tion to a wiſe and vigilant adminiſtration grew 


Expedition 
ainſt 
Belleiſle. 


ſtronger day by day. A number of new Peers 


were created, which additional weight in the 
ariſtocratic part of government, could not be 
looked upon by the people without apprehen- 
ſions: and with the new- admitted ſervants of the 
public, a certain ſpecies of low cunning and un- 
Amme craft ſtole flyly into many places. 
Belleeiſſe was the firſt object of our arms at ſea, 
after this ra. mp fortuitous event, ſo far, as it 


« See page 94. Vol. V 
— — 4 7 7 was 
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A. D. 
was graftecd upon the diſappomtment of ſome pp 


other more important expedition; But this en- 


terprize is not to be held in derifion. This iſland, 


by its ſituation, was capable of being made the key 


of all the French coaſt, in the Bay of Biſcay; to 


interrupt their navigation both for commerce and 
war; and to favour any attempt, which, at any 


time, might be made with ſucceſs upon the Gallic 


ſhore 5, Beſides, the appearance of this artna- 
| ment 


v Belleiſle is the largeſt of all the European iſlands belong. 
ing to the French King, between 12 and 13 leagues in cir- 
cumference. The middle of it lies in 47 deg. 20 m. north 
and 3 deg. 10 m. weſt, of London. 


The climate is ſo moderate, that all the cattle winter in the | 


fields ; and the fertility of the ſoil is ſo remarkable, that, in 
the memory of man, no harveſt ever failed. The inhabi- 
tants manure the ſoil plentifully with a kind of weed, called 
Goeſmon, which the ſea throws out in great plenty upon the 
ſhore, which fattens and improves it more than any other ma- 
nure, and coſts only the trouble of gathering i it. 

The iſland originally belonged to the Earl of Cornouaille, 
but has been ſince yielded to the King: it contains only one 
little city, called Le Palais, three country town, 103 villages, 
and about 5000 inhabitants. 

The town of Palais takes its name from a caſtle, belonging 
to the Marquis de Belleiſle, in its neighbourhood, which is 
now converted into a citadel, and the French King keeps a 
ſtrong garriſon i in it. There are here two magazines; one, 
. Which is called the higher magazine, has two floors, and 
ſerves as a granary for the corn belonging to the proprietor of 
the iſland ; the lower buildings are employed for preſſing and 
ſalting pilchards, and conſiſt of a long row of low buildings, 
ſtanding upon the ſands near the ſhore, At the mouth of the 
harbour there is a jettee, or pier, of cut tone, about zo feet 


in breadth, and 200 feet in length. There are in the iſtand 
H 2 thres 
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A. P. ment on that coaſt might have had a conſiderable 


1761. 


influence on the operations beyond the Rhine, had 


it been carried ſooner into execution. | 
The 


chree harbours; the two firſt, which are thoſe of Palais and 
Sauzon, lie on the N. and N. W. parts of the iſland, from 
the Point des Poulains to that of Locmaria; the third, called 


Goulfard, is on the ſouth- ſide. In the two firſt are the leſſer 


and larger boats employed in the pilchard fiſhery, which is the 
only branch of trade cultivated in the iſland. 

Every one, who is the leaft acquainted with maritime af- 
fairs, is ſenſible of the great advantages that would accrue to 
trade from a harbour in this iſland, capable of receiving ſhips 
of burden; becauſe it is, in effect, the firſt land made by 
veſſels coming from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, that are de- 
ſigned for the weſtern ports of France, and ſailors prefer it to 
all others, on account of the eaſe with which they can diſ- 
cover it at the diſtance of thirty or forty leagues, as alſo be- 
cauſe the coaſt of it is very healthy. Thoſe ſhips that touch 
at this iſland lie in the road of Palais, where they have the 
beſt anchoring road ; but they are not willing to run this ha- 
zard in bad weather, becauſe they always find there a high 
ſea, which, together with the violence of the winds, often 
renders it impoſlible for the boats and ſloops to come out, and 
give them the aſſiſtance they may want: beſides, if the wind 
happens to blow freſh from the N. or N. E. they are obliged 
to get out to ſea, or run the hazard of being driven upon the 


_ coaſt, 


The walls of the citadel, which ſtands upon a rock, con- 
tribute much to form the mouth of the harbour ; but it is ſo 
far from being large enough for admitting veſſels of conſider- 
able burden, that loops of twelve or fifteen tons cannot enter 


it, except at full ſea; and theſe are dry at low water. The 


harbour of Sauzon ſeems to be more capable of improvement ; 
for, though it cannot admit veſſels of above forty or fifty tons 
burden, and theſe are alſo dry at low water, yet it is fur- 
rounded with very kigh hills,” Wea n it from all winds. 
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The charge of this expedition was committed 4- D. 


to Major-General Hodgſon by land, and the Ho- 


1761; 
The of- 


nourable Commodore Keppel by ſea, The ſqua- ficers and 
dron conſiſted of the Sandwich, go guns; the ſtrength. 


Valiant, Temeraire, Torbay, Dragon, and Swift- 
ſure, 74 guns each; the Prince of Orange, 70 
guns; the Hampton-Court-and Eſſex, 64 guns 
each; the Achilles, 60 guns; and ſeveral frigates, 
fire · ſnips and bombs, with upwards of 100 tran- 
ſports, having on N . and train 
of artilleei ? ¶ ⁊ 
Theſe ſailed tom Spithead on the agth of 
March, in three vi ſions, commanded by Com- 
modore Keppel Sir Thomas Stanhope and Cap- 
tain Barton. And by Brigadiers Crawford, Ru- 
fane and Howe, under General Hodgſon: ,-It was 
from that time to the th of April, before the wind 
came to the weſt, ti enable the fleet to ſteer in 
with the coaſts of France. The commodore de- 
tached hes frigates, . fame evening in hopes 


1 

Goulfard, the third harbour, and the only one chat lies on 
the ſouth fide of the iſland, is unknown to molt ſailors, though 
it is capable of admitting fifty gun ſhips every tide; becauſe 


the entrance into it is ſo. dangerous, on account of rocks, that 


they who know it beſt will ſcarce attempt to enter it, except 
in deſperate caſes, when there is no other viſible means of 
avoiding ſhipwreck, It has this further diſadvantage, that it 
is not quite covered from ſouth winds, which are the moſt 
dangerous and moſt violent on that coaſt. 

© Regiments : Whitmore's, Beauclerk's, Scotch funileers, 
Loudon s, Gray's, Erſkine's, Colvill's, Rufane's, Crauford's, 
firſt battalion of Morgan's, and Pulteney's fifteen independent 
companies, and three eompanies of the train of artillery ; in 


all gooo men. 
H 3 toy 
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A. P. they might ſtation themſelves in ſuch. a, manner 


1761 . 


as to cut off the enemy's: communication with the 
continent. Next morning the whole fleet paſſed 
the ſouth end of Belleiſle, cloſe along ſhore; and 
the commanders in chief thought that a deſcent 
might have been tried at one of the bays by Point 
Locmaria; but the wind being ſoutherly, it could 
not be attempted at that time: ſo that they came 


Fleet ar- $0 an anchor in the great road of Belliſle on the 


rives in the 
great road 


7th of April, about twelve o'clock at noon. The 


of Belle- general and commodore proceeded, without de- 


iſle, 


bay, to take a view of the coaſt, and to fix upon 
a proper place to make a deſcent. They agreed 
upon the port of St. Andro for that purpoſe ; and 
ordered a feint, at the ſame time, to be made at 
Sauzon, with ſome of his Majeſty's ſhips, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Stanhope, and the 
tranſports with Stuart's and Grey's battalions and 
marines on board. Every thing was got ready 
againſt next morning early. Three ſhips, with 
two bomb - veſſels, were ordered to proceed down 
the Point of Locmaria, at the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the iſland, and attack the fort and other works in 
the ſandy bay round that point, The ſoldiers then 


embarked in the flat-bottomed boats, and the 


Achilles, by order, having filenced a four gun 
battery, which commanded the entrance of the 
bay, they puſhed to the landing, in diviſions, with 
great briſkneſs and ſpirited behaviour. But when 
the boats entered the bay, they found the enemy 
ſo ſtrongly entrenched on each ſide of a hill, ex- 
n ſtep, and the ay of it ſcarped away, 

that 
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that it was impracticable to get up to the breaſt- A. D. 


work, after ſeveral efforts *, to force the enemy 
from their lines. About 260 landed, under the 


command of Major Purcel and Captain Oſborne, Repulſed. 


who were thrown into confuſion by a ſevere fire, 
which put an end to the lives of both theſe and 
ſeveral other brave officers, Sixty of Erſkine's 
grenadiers got up, and formed on the top of the 
hill, but could not maintain their poſt againſt a 
numerous army: ſo that they were all cut off, but 
twenty, who eſcaped down the rocks to the boats. 
This made it adviſeable to deſiſt, and to ſeek out 
a more convenient place ©, The retreat was made 
with a very inconfiderable loſs , under the cover 
of a briſk fire from the ſhips. But a gale of 
wind coming on very quick, after the retiring 
from the ſhore, did much damage to anchors and 
cables, and ſtaved or overſet twenty flat boats, 


This check did not fo diſcourage the com- L. 


manders, as to make them deſert the ſervice on 
which they were ſent. They were determined to 
land at ſome place: and upon the news of the 
loſs ſuſtained on this occaſion, Lord Robert Man- 
ners's regiment was ordered to fail from Plymouth, 
with the remainder of Crauford's, to reinforce the 


4 In which Brigadier Carleton was wounded in the thigh. 

General Hodgſon repreſents, That the whole iſland is a 
fortification, and that the little nature had left undone to make 
it ſuch, had been amply ſupplied by art; the enemy having 
been at work upon it ever ſince Sir Edward Hawke appeared 
before it laſt winter. 

About 500 killed, wounded and miſting. Fifteen ſeamen 


killed and fifty wounded, 
H 4 | army. 
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A. D. army. The damage received, on this firſt at. 
_ tempt, being repaired, as well as poſſible, and 
newed. every foot of the coaſt of the iſland ſtrictly re- 
connoitred, the. 22d was the day reſolved upon 
to renew the attempt, which was conducted. with 
that judgment, and vigour, in ſo many places at 
once, where there was the leaſt hopes of ſucceſs, 
Its diſi- that the enemy's attention was diſtracted, In this 
cully- confuſion a corps under Brigadier Lambert, 
charged with this particular duty, ſeized the op- 
portunity, and. climbed up a rock, near. Point 
Locmaria, whoſe difficult aſcent had made the 
enemy leaſt attentive to that part. This brave 
and deſperate ſervice was performed by Beau- 
clerk's grenadiers, with their Captain Patterſon, 
who had got up before diſcovered ; but were im- 
mediately attacked by three hundred men. T hey 
maintained their ground till the reſt of Lambert's 
grenadiers got up by the ſame difficult way, when 
the Frenchmen, after ſome firing, retired before 
the bayonets of our grenadiers, with ſuch preci- 
pitation that they left three braſs field pieces, and 
Damage in ſome of their wounded men. Captain Patterſon 
— loſt his arm in this action; there were about thirty 
of our men killed, and a conſiderable number 
were wounded, amongſt whom were Colonel Mac- 
kenzie and Captain Murray of the marines, who 
climbed the precipice with aftoniſhing intrepidity, 
and were no wiſe behind the regulars in valour and 

activity. 
Army al The whole army being now landed, the French 
landed. commander, Monſ. de St, Croix, ordered all his 


out- 
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„ to repair to a camp under the walls of A. D. 

Palais, where, being joined alſo by 4000 of the 1 

militia of the iſland, fit for ſervice, he prepared 

for a vigorous defence. The Engliſh formed into 

columns, and followed him as near as poſſible. 

But the artillery, and other implements for a without 

ſiegez not being landed, and the weather and, ſea ile. 

being too tempeſtuous for ſending them a-ſhore, 

General Hodgſon had the mortification to look: prench ue. 

on, while Mon. de St. Croix had time to eredt ie ang 

fix redoubts, which the enemy finiſhed with ad- 2 for 

mirable ſkill, to defend the avenues of the city. cat 

However, the general detached ſome light horſe, 

to take poſt at Sauzon, and a corps of infantry 

took poſt at the village of Bordilla, where they 

were ordered to caſt up an intrenchment ; but 

were diſlodged by a party of the enemy's grena- 

diers. Nevertheleſs the whole army entrenched Engliſh 

itſelf in the neighbourhood, till they could be men bed. 

ſupplied with artillery to proceed with the ſiege; 

and a manifeſto was diſperſed, to aſſure the in- Manifeſto 

habitants, that if they would put themſelves un- ware 

der the protection of his Britannic Majeſty, they 

ſhould be indulged with their civil and religious 

rights and privileges : which produced an imme- 

diate good effect amongſt the natives. General Gorerner 

Hodgſon then ſummoned the French commander DO 

to ſurrender, But he being encamped under the 

guns of the citadel, anſwered with a reſolution to 

defend the place to the laſt extremity ; and con- 

trived and performed every thing agreeable to that 
reſoly- 
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reſolution, 'that could'be expected from a gallant 
Oe; well experienced in military operations. 

As foon as the army had received fome mortars, 


the enemy decamped, and retired within the' walls. 
It was the 2d of May before the beſiegers were 


in a condition to break ground: and the enemy, 
Sally made next night, attacked the trenches with ſuch vigour, |. 


with ſuc- 
cels, 


thar the piquets on' the left were thrown into con- 


fuſion; and though Major General Crauford, 


who commanded in the trenches, performed all 


Vigonr of 


the ſiege, 
and de- 
fence. 


An affault. 


that a great officer in his circumſtances could be 
expected to do; their works were deſtroyed, ſe- 
veral hundreds of the men were killed,” and Ge- 
neral Crauford and his two aids-de-camp were 
made priſoners. The piquets upon the right were 
prepared to give them a warm reception: but the 
enemy retreared with the ſucceſs above-mentioned: 
and the damage was not ſo great but to be re- 


paired next day. A redoubt was alſo begun near 


the right of the works, to cover them from ſuch 
another ſurprize. 

From this time the ſiege was carried on with the 
utmoſt vigour, and the beſieged gave continual 
proofs of their courage and abilities, by their un- 
interrupted fire and many well planned ſallies, 
which coſt many men on both ſides. On the 13th 
the General ordered the French redoubts to be 
attacked, which were the grand obſtacles to his 
operations. This attack began at day break, with 
four pieces of cannon and thirty cohorns, which 
poured a moſt terrible fire into the redoubt on the 


right of the enemy's flank; and opened a way 
for 
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for a detachment of marines, ſuſtained * of K D. 
Loudon's regiment, to the parapet, who drove * 
the French from the works with bayonets fixed, 

and got poſſeſſion of the poſt. The othet re- 

doubts were all ſucceſſively reduced in the ſame 
manner, and by the ſame detachment, only rein- 

forced by Colyil's regiment, under the command 

of Colonel Teeſdale and Major Neſbit, who drove 

the. enemy, with a great {laughter, to ſeek ſhelter 

in the citadel; which was done with ſuch; precipi- 

tation by the enemy, and ardour of our troops, 

that the Engliſh entered the gates of Palais pell- Eagiia 
mell with the French, got poſſeſſion of the town, ton — 
made many priſoners, and releaſed the Engliſh mell. 
that had been made priſoners during this ſiege. 

The citadel of Palais is very ſtrong both by Enemy re- 
art and nature: and the French commander was the — 
determined to defend it to the laſt extremity, 
General Hodgſon, on his part, was reſolved to Beſieged. 
execute his commiſſion with the greateſt punctual- 
lity. Parallels were finzſhed, barricadoes made, 
batteries were conſtructed, and a fire from his mor- 
tars and artillery was inceſſantly kept up and well 
ſerved for 13 days and nights: which was as well Gallane 
returned by the beſieged, till the 25th of May, **=< 
when their fire began to abate. This long and re- 
ſolute reſiſtance, added to the ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, to be found upon the iſland, occaſioned by 
the precautions taken to remove all means of ſub- 
ſiſtance, before the Engliſh landed, rendered the 
ſituation of our army very diſagreeable, who were 
forced to live moſtly upon ſalt proviſions, having 

Ny 
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no ſupply of live cattle, but ſuch as were ſent them 
from England. But their operations continued 
with equal ardour; and a breach was made in the 
citadel by the end of May; and though the enemy 
were indefatigable in their endeavours.to repair the 
damages, their defences were daily ruined more 
and more, and a practicable breach was effected 
by the 7th day of June: which at length diſpi- 
rited the garriſon: and the governor diſpairing of 
relief from the main, while the coaſt was in the 
power of an Engliſh fleet, and dreading the con- 
ſequences of a general aſſault, he prudently re- 
ſolved to ſave the remains of his brave garriſon, 
by an honourable capitulation *. 

| The 


: Cafitulation for the citadel of Belleiſſe, made June 7, 1761. 


Preliminary article. The Chevalier de St. Croix, brigadier 
in the King's army, and commandant of the citadel of Belle - 
iſle, propoſes that the place ſhall ſurrender on the 12th of 
Jane, in caſe no ſuccours arrive before that time; and that, 
in the mean while, no works ſhould be carried on, on either 
fide, nor any act of hoſtility, nor any communication between 
the Engliſh befieging, and the French beſieged, 

« Refuſed.” 

Art. I. The entire garriſon ſhall march through the breach 
with the honours of war, drums beating, colours flying, light- 
ed matches, and three pieces of cannon, with 12 rounds each. 
Each ſoldier ſhall have 15 rounds in his cartouch-box. All 
the officers, ſerjeants, ſoldiers, and inhabitants, are to carry 
of their baggage: The women to go with their huſbands, 

« Granted, in favour of the gallant defence, which the 
citadel has made, under the orders of the Chevalier de St. 
Croix.” 


Art. II. 
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The reduction of this · iſland, which had in vain A. D. 


been attempted in former reigns, was looked upon 


A8 Remarks 


on the im- 


portance of 


Art. II. Two covered waggons ſhall be provided, and the this con- 
effects which they carry ſhall be depoſited in two covered dueſt. 


boats, which are not to be viſited. 

The covered waggons are refuſed ; but care ſhall be 
taken to tranſport all the baggage to the continent by the 
ſhorteſt way.” 

Art. III. Veſſels ſhall be furniſhed for carrying the French 
troops by the ſhorteſt way into the neareſt ports of France, by 
the firſt fair wind. 

« Granted.” | 

Art. IV. The French troops that are to embark are to be 
victualled in the ſame proportion with the troops of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty ; and the ſame proportion of tonnage is to be 
allowed to the officers and ſoldiers which the Engliſh troops 
have. ; 

« Granted,” 

Art. V. When the troops ſhall be embarked, a veſſel is to 
be furniſhed for the Chevalier de St. Croix, brigadier in the 
King's army, to M. de la Ville the King's lieutenant, to M. 
de la Carique, colonel of the foot, with brevet of commandant 
in the abſence of the Chevalier de St. Croix, and to the field 
officers, including thoſe of the artillery, and engineers; as 
alſo for the three pieces of cannon, as well as for the ſoldiers 
of the Cour Royale, to be tranſported to Nantz, with their 
wives, ſervants, and the baggage which they have in the cita- 
del, which is not to be viſited. They are to be victualled in 
the ſame proportion with the Engliſh officers of the ſame rank. 

Care ſhall be taken that all thoſe who are mentioned in 
this article ſhall be tranſported, without loſs of time, to Nantz, 
with their baggage and effects, as well as the three pieces of 
cannon, granted by the firſt article.” 

Art. VI. Aſter the expiration of the term mentioned in the 
firſt article, a gate of the citadel ſhall be delivered up to the 
troops of his Britannic Majeſty ; at which there ſhall be kept 

a French 
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A D. ag a happy omen of a vigorous purfeit of thoſe 


2900: 


menſeres to Which we aferibe@; under heaven, aff 
| our 


a French guard of equal number, until the King's tr 5 vi & ſhall 


march out to embark. Thoſe guards ſhall be ordered to per- 
mit no Engliſh ſoldier to enter, nor no French ſoldier to go 
out, | 

A pate ſhall be delivered to the troops of his Britannic 
Majeſty, the moment the capitulation is figned : and an equal 
number of French troops ſhall occupy the ſame gate,” 

Art. VII. A veſſel ſhall be furniſhed to the commiſſaries of 
war, and to the treaſurer, in which they may carry their bag- 
gage, with their ſecretaries, clerks, and ſervants, without 
being moleſted or viſited. They ſhall be conducted, as well 
as the other troops, to the neareſt port of France. 

« Granted.” 

Art. VIN. Meſf. de Taille, captain-general of the garde 
coſte, Lamp, Major, two lieutenants of cannoneers of the 
garde coſte, and go bombardeers, cannoneers, ſerjeants, and 
fufileers, gardes.coftes of Belleiſle, paid by the King, ſhall 
have it in their choice. to remain in the iſland, as well as all 
the other inhabitants, without being moleſted, either as to 
their perſons or goods. And if they have a mind to ell their 
goods, furniture, boats, nets, and in general any effects which 
belong to mem, within fx months, and to paſs over to the 
continent, they ſhall not 125 hindered; but, on the contrary, 


King 'of Great Britain, as che other inhabitants, or ſhall be 
tranſported to the continent, if they pleaſe, with the garriſon.” 

Art. IX. M. Serignon, clerk of the treaſury of the French 
troops, the' armourer, the Boutjeois cannoneers, the ſtore- 
keepers, and all the workmen belongingto the engineers, may 
remain at Belleiſle with their families, or go to the continent 
with the ſame privileges as above-mentioned. 


"*« Granted, To remain in the iſland, upon the ſame foot- 
ing with the other inhabitants, or to be rap with the 
garriſon to the continent, as they ſhall think proper.” 


Art. X. 
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our ſucceſſes; as may be collected from the ad- A. D. 
dreſs of the citizens of London, on that Oocaj˖ðůht 8. 


wherein 


Art. X. The Roman Catholic religion ſhall be exerciſed in 
the iſland with the ſame freedom as under à French govern- 
ment. The churches ſball be preſerved; and the rectors and 
other prieſts continued: and, in caſe of death, they ſhalt be 
replaced by the biſhop of Vannes. They ſhall be maintained 
in their functions, privileges, immunities,. and revenues. 

« All the inhabitants, without diſtinction, ſhall- enjoy the 
free exerciſe of their religion. The other part of this article 
muſt neceſſarily depend on the pleaſure of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty. 

Art. XI. The officers and ſoldiers who are in the hoſpitals 
of the town and citadel, ſhalb be treated in the ſame manner as 
the garriſon ; and, after their recovery, they ſhall'be furniſhed 
with veſſels to carry them to France. In the mean while, they 
ſhall be ſupplied with ſubſiſtence and remedies till their depar- 
ture, according to the ſtate which the comptroller and ſurgeons 
ſhall give in. 

« Granted.” 

Art. XII. After the term mentioned in the * ar- 
ticle is expired, orders ſhall be given; that the commiſſaries of 
artillery, engineers, and proviſions, ſhall make an inventory 
of what ſhall be found in the King's magazines, out of which 
bread, wine, and meat, ſhall be furniſhed to ſubſiſt the French 
troops to the moment of their departure. 

They ſhall be furniſhed with neceſſary ſubſiſtence” till their 
departure, on the ſame foating with the troops of his Britannic 
Majeſty.” 

Art. XIII. Major-General Crauford, as well as al the 
Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, who have been made priſoners . 
ſince the 8th of April 1761, inclufive, ſhall be ſer at liberty 
after the ſigning of the capitulation; and ſhall be diſengaged 
from their parole. The French officers of different ranks, 
volunteers, ſerjeants and ſoldiers, who have been made priſon - 
ers ſince the 8th of April, ſhall alſo be ſet at liberty, 
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A. D. wherein they expreſs their j joy and exultation, on 
* the entire reduction of the important ifland of 
nia tan Belleiſle, 


The Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, priſoners of war in the 
citadel,” are to be free the moment the capitulation is ſigned : ' 
the French officers and ſoldiers, who are priſoners of war, ſhall | 
beexchanged according to the cartel of Sluys.” 

All the above articles ſhall be executed faithfully on boch 
ſides, and ſuch as may be doubtful ſhall be fairly interpreted. 
* Granted.” | 
Alter the ſignature, hoſtages ſhall be ſent on both ſides we 
d a | 
« Granted.” 
„All the archives, regiſters, public papers, and Anne; 
which have any relation to the government of this iſland, ſhall 
be faithfully delivered up to his Britannie Majeſty's commiſſa- 
ry: two days ſhall be allowed for the evacuation of the cifa- 
del; and the tranſports, neceſſary for the embarkation, ſhall 
be ready to receive the garriſon and their effets. A French 
officer ſhall be ordered to deliver up all the warlike ſtores and 
proviſions ; and, in general, every thing which belongs to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to an' Engliſh' commiſſary appointed 
for that purpoſe. And an officer ſhall be ordered to m 
all the mines and ſouterains of the place.” 


S. Hopes ox. A. Kzvyrr. 
BE: Le Cuxv. pe Sr. Crorx. 


— ame. — and pins, at Bf to 

| June 4, 1761. | | 

Killed. G Sir W. Peer Williams, of Burgoyne's 
light horſe.—Lieatenant Stone, of Lord Panmure's regiment 
of foot.— Lieutenant Whittle, of the ſecond battalion of 
Rufane . Lieutenant Morſon, of Major-General Crauford's 


light infantry. 8 
"Wounded. Brigadier How, 1 Chute, of Lieu- 


tenant-General Whitmore's regiment of foot. Captain Pate 


4 Lieutenant Hutchinſon, of Lord George Beauclerk 
regiment 


1 
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Belleifle, by the conduct, intrepidity, and perſe- 4 
verence, of his Majeſty's land and- naval forces; 
A conqueſt, which after more than one fruitleſs 
attempt in former times, ſeemed to have been re- 
ſerved by divine Providence to grace the auſpici- 
ous beginning of his: Majeſty's reign. And at 
the ſame time they approved of, they could not 
help expreſſing their fears of a too great propen- 
b towards peace, where. they add, And this 

«* conqueſt confirms our hopes of a long continu- 
« ance of wiſe, ſteady, and ſucceſsful meaſures. 
« A blow ſo humiliating to the pride and power 
« of France, cannot but impreſs that haughty na- 
tion with the due ſenſe of the ſuperiority of a 


e patriot King, ruling over a free, brave, and 


c united people, and convince them of the dan - 
« ger of delaying to accept ſuch terms of peace, 
e as his Majeſty's equity, wiſdom and W 
4 ſhould think fit to preſcribe,” “ 

How would the nation n e had Mr. 
PitT's plan n Martinico been ſuffered to 


regiment of foot. ——Ljentevant Honey Norton Ivers, of the 
Earl of Loudon's ditto. Major Neſbit, Captain Faulkner, 
Lientenant Bromhead, Lieutenant Young, of Major. General 
Colvill's ditto.— Brigadier Deſaguliers, Captain Muckle, Lieu- 
tenant Kinderſly, Lieutenant M. Kenzie, artillery.—Lieute- 
nant Colonel M Kenzie, Captain Bell, Captain Murry, Cap- 
tain Carruthers, Lieutenant Haddon, Lieutenant Conway. 
Lieutenant Hunt, marines. 

Prifoners. Major- General Crauford, Captain Preſton, and 
Lieutenant Bruce, his aids de camp.—Lieutenant Majori- 
banks, of Lord George Beauclerck's; Captain Gordon, Car- 
tain Cope, of Major-General Crauford's light inſantry. 
Vor. V. 1 8 take 
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H. D. take effect? which had been long under conſidera- 
Wer. tion; and was propoſed as the finiſing blow" to 
the French trade and power; provided they ſuould 

not be brought to a due ſenſe of their own weak- 
nels by the reduction of Belſeiſſe, and of their 
danger from the vicinity of their moſt powerful 
and triumphant enemy, poſſeſſed bf a ſituation 
that entirely; over-awed” their coaſt, and from 
hence their country might be invaded without 
difficulty" But while this plan continues under 
deliberatioh, we will once more viſt Germany, 
and enquire imo the circumſtances of the King of 
Pruſſia, in a manner, forſaſten by England, and 

ſtill ſurrounded by his former itiveterate enemies. 
Afirs in The King of Pruſſia not receiving the encou- 
—— ragement from the Britiſh eourt, which had hi- 
and Pom: therto enabled: him to act with vigour, was ob- 
dual. \iged to act upon the defenſive : and the A uſtrians, 
8 . who looked upon this change of conduct in his 
belligerent Pruſhan Majeſty to be only an act of generalſhip, 
power*- hereby he was meditating ſome great and unex- 
peed blow againſt his enemies, judged it moſt 
adviſeable to remain alſo e on the defenſive, ta watch 
his ations, In the mean time, a report prevailing 
That his Majeſty had concluded a treaty, offenſive 
and defenſive, with the Ottoman Porte, this greatly 
irritated tlie Empreſſes. But as nothing could 
'mote effectually concur to facilitate, a pacific 
negociation between his Majeſty, Ruſſia and. Au- 
ſtria, and it is probable, ſuch a. report contributed 
greatly to the inactivity of their troops at the be- 
ginning of the ſpring: ſo this report ſerved only 


co 
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to ſharpen their reſentments, when it was found 4. D. 


to be a mere deception, to diſtract their counſels, 
atid to delay their operations. 


The ſtate” of theſe belligerents was the more Reaſons 
critical, as they had not been able, with their ut- * 


moſt efforts, laſt year, to mend their circumſtan- 
ces, and the Joſs of a battle on either ſide might 
greatly influence” the negociations at Augſburg, 


th the prejudice of the conquered. Thus, Prince Situation. 


Henry was ordered to encamp under Leipfic, to 
watch the Auſtrian army in that neighbourhood, | 
under Count Daun. The King occupied a very 
ſttong camp not far from Schweidnitz, in Upper 
Sileſia: and General Laudohn was poſted with a 
numerous army to ſuperviſe his motions, and to 
wait the approach of the Pruſſians, in order to 
force his Pruſſian Majeſty to a battle, upon very 
diſadvantageous terms, or to cut off his maga- 
zines and places of refuge in the Lower Sileſia, 
which he had well ſecured with garriſons. | 

" However the Pruſſians could not reſt without skir- 
ſome employ ; their partizans made ſome ſudden 
and bold excurfions. - A corps under two major 
generals, advanced from Gera, by the way of 
Neuſtadt on the Orla, as far as Saalfield, where 
they routed an Auſtrian poſt, with conſiderable 
loſs to the enemy; and penetrating as far as the 
village of Schwatz, a poſt of importance, poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Imperialiſts, they alſo routed and 
drove them from thence. They proceeded into 


e and routed a conſiderable corps under 
Is eben 
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A. D. General Guaſco, near Plaune, and took all his 
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Motions of But the grand object, which attracted the King's 
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baggage and four pieces of cannon. 


attention, was the operations of the Ruſſians. 
They, at laſt, took the field, and moved in two 
diviſions; one, under M. Tottleben, marched 
towards Pomerania: the other, led by M. Butter- 
lin, entered the Upper Sileſia, and took the rout 
of Breſlau. At the ſame time M. Laudohn made 


his diſpoſitions with a manifeſt deſign to unite 


their armies, and either to attack the King, or to 
take Breſlau or Schweidnitz in his preſence. 1 
His Majefty was not in a condition to prevent 

the junction of theſe. armies, favoured by the 
paſſage of the Oder, which had been made ford- 
able in ſo many places, by a remarkable dry ſea- 
ſon, that it was impoſſible to obſtruct their paſ- 
ſage over that river. The Ruſſians in poſſeſſion 
of the open country, exacted heavy contributions, 
and detached a body to cannonade Breſlau, which 
they did very ſeverely from ſeven batteries: but 
the garriſon being reinforced, marched out and 
obliged the enemy to abandon their batteries, and 
to decamp with loſs. Laudohn tried every ſtra- 
tagem to decoy the King from his impregnable 
camp. But in vain: neither his motions towards 
effecting the junction of the two armies, nor his 
threats to beſiege Schweidnitz, nor his motions 
towards Lower Sileſia, could provoke or prevail 
with the King to march, or to divide his forces. 
As for the deſtination of the other Ruſſian diviſion, 
his Majeſty ſeemed to give himſelf little concern, 
| whoſe 
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whoſe leader, M. Tottleben, who was a ſoldier A. — 
of fortune, without any national attachment, or 15 

particular allegiance, had been gained to his in- 

tereſt by pecuniary arguments. But this corre- Count 
ſpondence being ſuſpected, Tottleben was remov- D = wy 
ed, and the command given to General Roman- 
zoff, who reſumed the ſiege of Colberg ; which a 
the Swedes this year, had engaged to favour, N 
Accordingly the General undertook the ſiege in 
perſon, with a conſiderable body of Ruſſians: 

and a ſtrong fleet ſailed from Cronſtadt, with an 
additional number of troops, artillery and warlike 

ſtores, to block up the port. This was joined by 

a Swediſh ſquadron in Auguſt, and the motions 

of the Swedes in Weſtern Pomerania were made 

to fayour the operations of the Ruſſians, 

His Pruſſian Majeſty, depending upon the fide- 

lity of the governor of Colberg, the bravery of 
the garriſon, the inexperience of the enemy, little 
accuſtomed to ſieges, a corps of fix or 7000 men, 
commanded by the Prince of Wurtenberg, ſtrong- 
ly entrenched under the cannon of the town, and 
the approaching winter, when the froſt he thought 
would render the approaches imprafticable, gave 
himſelf little thought about its relief; which ſe- 
curity we ſhall find loſt him this important poſt, 
the key of his dominions to the north. 

The Ruſſians noticed their entrance into Pome- Ruffians 
rania about the beginning of June, with a furious — 
attack upon Belgarde. But they were ſo well re- 
ceived, that they were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs, by the vigilance of General Werner: who, 

| 1 with 
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A. P. with eight battalions of infantry, and 18 ſquadrons 


of horſe, made a forced march from Corlin, and 
drove the enemy from their poſts. - However, 
ſome of his detachments penetrated as far as the 
frontiers of the New Marche, and got poſſeſſion 
of Landſberg. But they ſoon abandoned their 
acquiſitions, and retired to * main body of theit 
army. 

This was not the only thing to attract his's atten- 
tion, and to employ his Majeſty's endeavours to 


encounter. The army of the Empire in Saxony 


Ruſſian 


magazines 


ueſtroyed. 


ſhewed a diſpoſition to attack Liepſic: but they 
were ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed for their preſumption, 
by a ſtrong detachment of 5000 men, under Ge- 
neral Seydlitz, that they not only retired with pre- 
cipitation, but never ventured afterwards to ap- 
proach the Pruſſian cantonments. 

While all the world ſeemed to pronounce the de- 
ſtruction of Pruſſia's King, and he was, in a manner, 
chained down by the ſuperior ſtrength of Laudohn 
and Butterlin, the fertility of his genius ſuggeſted 
a ſpecious way for his relief, and to diſconcert all 
their meaſures. The Ruſſians 'depended upon 
their magazines, erected in Poland, and covered 
with another diviſion of their vaſt army under 


General Fermer, for their ſubſiſtence, and to ſe- 


cure a ſafe retreat in caſe of accident. His Pruſſian 
Majeſty, therefore, ordered General Platen to 
attempt the deſtruction of thoſe magazines : and 
this was performed with extraordinary ſucceſs, 
The Pruſſian general, in their march cowards the 
frontiers of Poland, intercepted and deſtrayed 500 

| waggons, 
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waggons, with proviſions for the Ruſſian army, ADs 
and killed or made priſoners upwards. of 4000 We. 
men, that had them under convoy: and purſued 
his expedition with ſuch; diligence, that he totally 
ruined three great magazines of the enemy. This Seneral 


Butterlin 


delivered his Majeſty immediately from General ſeparates 
Butterlin, who, upon advice of this ſecret expe- ors mer 
dition, and the danger to which the grand maga- 

zine at Poſen. was expoſed, withdrew the main 

body of his army from the Auſtrians, and haften- 

ed back towards Poland, leaving only a large de- 
tachment, under General Czernicheff, to I 

rate with General Laudohn. 

His Pruſſian Majeſty was ſo auſhed with the. —_ 
ſuccels of this expedition, which recalled the grand Kin of 
army of Ruſſians, that he began to act with leſs f 
caution, and ventured to quit his ſtrong camp 
near Schweidnitz, to ſeek for;proviſions nearer to 
the Oder, of which his army ſtood in need; and 
at the ſame time, he drew off 4000 men from the 
garriſon of Schweidnitz, for the ſafety of which 
fortreſs he was in no pain; as, being removed only 
a very ſmall diſtance, he was perſuaded the enemy 
would not be able to beſiege it without his. receiv» 
ing timely notice to arrive to its relief. A conſi- 
deration, which probably was well founded had 
his Majeſty been engaged with a general leſs capa; 
ble than Laudohn. But, as Laudohn had through Laudohn 
the whole campaign watched him with a moſt di- — 
ligent and penetrating aſſiduity, and hitherto had erecf. 
found no part open and unguarded, he with a cou- 
rage and ſagacity peculiar to himſelf, ſeized the 

14 oppor- 
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A. D. opportunity, and reſolved to Stack nnen 


1761. 


8chweid- 
nitz taken 
by a coup 
de main. 


by a coup de main. 

This was the moſt valuable place pofieſled by 
the Pruſſians in Sileſia. Its ſituation was central: 
It was ſtrongly fortified ; and his Majeſty had de- 


| poſited here a great quantity. of artillery and mili- 


rary ſtores. The firſt of October, at three in the 
morning, was ordered for the execution of this 
enterprize. A ſelect number of troops were or- 
dered upon this ſervice, who under the cover of a 
thick fog, got under the walls and even fixed their 
ſcaling ladders in four different places, before 
diſcovered by the garriſon. They ſcaled the walls 
in each place at the ſame time: ſo that the garri- 


ſon fired a very few, and were, in a manner, de- 


prived of the uſe of their cannon. But what 
compleated their ruin was the exploſion of a ma- 
gazine of powder in one of the outworks, occa- 
ſioned by the fire of the ſmall arms. By which 
about 300 Pruſſians and as many Auſtrians were 
blown up, and the outworks fell into the hands of 
the enemy; who having nothing in their way, 
prepared to aſſault the body of the place, burſt 
open the gates, and after firing a few ſhot, they 
got entire poſſeſſion of the town at day break: 
whereby Lieutenant General Zaſtrow, the gover- 
nor, and about 3000 men, were made priſoners at 


diſcretion, beſides the loſs of a great quantity of 


meal and a great number of cannon; with the loſs 


of no more than 600 Auftrians; though it coſt 
the Pruſſians a blockade of ſome months, and a 


* of 13 days * trenches to recover it from 
the 


% T 


can't comprehend what has happened to you, 1 


By this acquiſition the Auſtrians gained ſuch a Import- 


Meiſſen, became the next object of the Auſtrian 


ters at Naumberg and Zwickaw, And Prince 
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the Auſtrians, in the year 1758 : which has occa- A. P. 
fioned ſome diſhonourable reflections on the fidelity 

of the governor. But there has never appeared 

any juſt grounds for ſuch” a reflection. Though it Treachery 
is evident, from the King's letter to him on this ſuſpected. 
melancholy occaſion, his ' Majeſty could ſcarce re- 

concile this conduct with his duty. © We may 

now ſay (the King writes) what Francis I. of 
France wrote to his mother, after the battle of 

Pavia, we have loft all except our honour. As 1 


ſhall ſuſpend my judgment: the thing is very ex- 
traordinary. _ 


footing in Sileſia, that they obliged the King to — 2 
retreat towards Breſlau, and ſecured winter quarters 

for themſelves in that province. As to the advices 

from other parts of his forces, they about this time 

gave his Majeſty ſome hopes of weathering the 

tide of adverſe fortune. Prince Henry, who was 

ſtill ſtrongly encamped in the neighbourhood of 


power. M. Daun recalled a large reinforcement M. Daun 
from Laudohn's army, in November, and attacked "ans. 
the Prince: but failed in the attempt. For, tho? 
he ſucceeded in carrying ſome of the Pruſſian 
advanced poſts, he found it impracticable to force 
his lines: thereforeretired back to his camp, and diſ- 
tributed his army into cantonments about Dreſden, 
for the winter, His example was followed by the 
Imperial army, which took up their winter quar- 


Henry 
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A. D. Henry was thereby induced to canton his troops 


1761. 


of the 
ſiege of 
Colberg. 


not Count Butterlin detached as many troops as 


as far as Meiſſen on the right, and to Katzenhau- 
ſen to the left. | 
From Colberg the intelligence was alſo * 


| able for a while. For though Romanzoff perliſt- | 
ed in carrying on the ſiege of that place, after 


the retreat of the Ruſſian army, under Count 
Butterlin, the united fleets of Ruſſia and Sweden 
were driven off the coaſt, with ſome damage“, 
by a boiſterous wind, in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and obliged to return home ; and the garri- 
ſon of Colberg received a ſeaſonable ſupply of 
proviſions by ſea, from Stetin. But neither of 
theſe diſadvantages to his cauſe any way diſcou- 
raged the Ruſſian General. Romanzoff ſet the 
ſeaſon and all the power that could be ſent againſt 
him at defiance: and proceeded in the ſiege with 


ſuch vigour, that made it ſoon neceſſary to detach 


more ſtrength to ſupport the Prince of Wurtem- 
berg. General Platen was ordered upon that ſer- 
vice, in his return from the deſtruction of the 
Ruſſian magazines; and another detachment. was 
ſent under General Knoblock, to take poſt at 
Treplow in order to defend the convoys directed 


to reſt at that place. Theſe were wiſe diſpoſitions, 


and all the force that his Pruſſian Majeſty could 


ſpare at ſuch a vaſt diſtance. They might have been 


ſufficient for raiſing the ſiege of Colberg, had 


h A Ruſſian ſhip of the line was wrecked, and all the crew 
periſned. The hoſpital ſhip was accidental]y ſet on fire and 
| defiroyed. | 


his 
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his own ſecurity; would admit, to ſcour the coun- 4. 
try, and to prevent the Pruſſian reinforcements 
and convoys 1 the place of their deſtina- 


tion. 

Thoſe numerous and ſtrong detachments of gh 
Ruſſians overſpread the whole country; and diſ- th 
treſſed the beſieged in ſuch a manner, that it was 
thought proper for General Platen to quit the 
entrenchments, which he had maintained ſome 
time with the Prince of Wurtemberg, and to 
cover the Pruſſian reinforcements. But both he Platen de- 
and his convoy were attacked by a much ſuperior _ 
ſtrength, which .took part of his convoy, and 
purſued him and the remainder up to the gates of 
Stetin : where he eſcaped with much difficulty. 

The Ruſſians then marched againſt Treptow, un- 

der General Romanzoff in perſon. The town 

had ſcarcely any walls: and only 2000 men in 
garriſon. It was inveſted by 8000 men and up- 

wards; but General Knoblock, who commanded — 
at that poſt, made a brave defence for five days; 3 
when, in want of every thing, for ſubſiſtence and 

defence, the garriſon were obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. 

The Ruſſians in this quarter amounted now to 2 ba 
50,000 men and upwards; and they were fo elated vigoroully 
with theſe advantages of Platen and Knoblock, n. 
that nothing could ſatisfy them but the reduction 
of Colberg, which had ſo often foiled the arms 
of their country, and which, in their poſſeſſion, 
would enable them, for the future, to get their 
proviſions and ammunition without the tedious, 

hazardous 
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hazardous road, and expenſive method of con- 
voying them from Poland. Beſides, there was 


no ſtrong place, except Stetin, between this ſea 


port and Brandenburg. 4 
Thus fluſhed with ſucceſs, and animated with 
future hopes, the Ruſſians redoubled their efforts 
in ſpite of the extreme rigour of the ſeaſon, in 


that cold region; and got poſſeſſion of a ſmall 


fort that commanded the mouth of the harbour. 


Diſtreſs of The difficult navigation upon that coaſt, in the 


the garri- 
fon. 


Prince 
Wurtem- 
berg's 


depth of winter, had deprived the garriſon. of 
regular ſupplies: but this fort in the hands of the 
enemy, threatned to cut off all hopes by ſea, with- 
out which it could not be poſſible for the army and 
garriſon to ſubſiſt. Therefore, the Prince of Wur- 
temberg had no alternative, but either to ſurren- 
der by famine, or to work his deliverance by an 
act of valour: which latter being the choice of 
his men, he reſolved to leave the governor to make 


—— the beſt terms for his garriſon, and his army cut 


their way through part of the Ruſſian forces with 
very inconſiderable loſs. | 


14. 54 ; 1 ' 
— Colonel Hayde, or Haden, who commanded 


the town, being left to himſelf, without the leaſt 
poſſibility of relief, with a garriſon exhauſted in 
their ſtrength, by a ſiege of near fix months, al- 
moſt in want of proviſions, and within a fortreſs 
'almoſt battered to pieces, was forced to ſurrender *; 
and they were made priſoners of war. 


The ſame governor that had defended this town againſt 
all the efforts of Ruſſia during his war. | 
On the 16th of December, | 

: The 
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The Ryſſans now, for the firſt time, Y up A. D. 
their winzer-quarters in Pomerania: and the ſitua - 34 
tion of the King of Pruſſia, wich the Auſtrians Al, winter in 
Schweidnitz, and the Ruſſians at Coleberg, the Power 
two extremities of his dominions, deprived. bim 
of the means to make any movement, which the 
enemy might not improve to his inevitable ruin. 
8o that we. leave. his Pruſſian Majeſty. in a vorſe Bad fitua- 


Gtuagiqn, of bis affairs, yithoug having had one re- tion of the 


gular banle with his enemies, or ſuffering any con- Pro 
ſiderable blow in the field; than his . ever 


tunare campaigns... Hun ir 50 
The negociations for a ſeparate peace. 7 EPL — 
Great Britain and France proceeded, and with fie, ** 
ſome appearance of ſincerity; but there was = 
ceſſation of, arms. The ſituation of the "i 
driven back from, Caſſel. to their old. quarters 
about Paderborn, would. not permit them to at- 
tempt any new project againſt an enemꝝ ſo vaſtly 
ſuperior. in the field. Neither could the French 
recover the. blow given them by the geſtruction 
of their he A a the ſummer. was pretty far 
advanced. | 
The firſt motion was 4 — by the Prince de Prince de 
Soubiſe, about the end of June. He marched, Ses th. 
with, the troops under his command, over the feld. 
Rhine, and advanced on the fide of Munſter, 
where he met with the Hereditary Prince of Brunſ- 
wick to oppoſe him. At the ſame time M. Duke 
de Broglio marched from Caſſel towards the Dy- 
mel, to join Soubiſe, . with their united 


force, 
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D. force, to attack the allies.” This ſcheme ſo far 
_ ſucceeded, that M. Broglio, falling in with's poſt 
on the Bynel, commanded by General Sporcken, 
in the front of the alſied army, not ohly obliged 
fil to quit that advantageous poſt, but purſbed 
and routed this rear; in which affair the French 
took 800 priſoners, nineteen Pieces of cannon, 
er 400 borſes, and upwards of 170 waggons; Prince 
Ferdinand fell back to the Lippe; and War- 
4.47075 Pringſebiirg and Paderborn fubmitted- to 
the French. Hd, fen $i nt wold »fdcys "Ye 
Santion However, che ine Gp eee mtb ey 
of Prince might advance again with more force. At firſt 
EN his Skfenè Fligfneſs cöntented hinfef with har- 
- raffing che ebe) by detached parties, which 
burnt their” Magazines, and intercepted their con- 
boys. Thib deter mited the French, whoſe whole 
Fl e United N. Broglio and the Prince of Sou- 
biſe'2t Sceft, between Lipſtadt and Ham, to force 
him t to a decilive battle. But as ſoon as the Prince 
diſcovered their intention, he moved and en- 
camped at Hohenover. The ſtrength and ad- 
vantage of this ſituation of the allied army will 
appear more clearly from the deſcription” of the 
pferemiſes. The Aeſt not only runs almoſt paralle] 
for a conſiderable way with the Lippe, but fo 
near, that in ſome Places the diſtance does not ex- 
'ceed half a mile: between which parallefs lies the 
high road from Lipttadt to Ham. In order to 
ſecure; a lafe retreat, or in any degree to command 


4 
15h: 


1 


aiad; f1 2 a... . 0 1 
the 
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che der country, it was neceffary to get poſ- A. 
ſeſſion” of that important communication. Witk 


this view his Serene Highneſs diſpoſed his army, 
after this manner, with his left wing in the 5 
tos between the rivers, having its left extremity un- 
der General Worgenau, leaning towards the Lippe, 

y ſecured, as the right was ſupported by 


the Village of Kirch- Denkern, ſituate immediately 


on the Aeſt. In which wing the Marquis of 
Granby commanded, with the affiſtance of Lieute- 
ant. General Howard arid the Prince of Anhalt, 
poſted towards the faid village. At Kirch. Den- 


lern che Aelt 3e pofted "almoſt in a right ange 


by the Saltzbach, a ſmall deep fiver behind 
Which is a ConliBerdble eminence,” on which was 
placed the center, cotntnanded yy" General Con- 
way; and ion the continuation + of this height was 
placed the Tight Wing, under the E. 
Prince, ſtretching out towards he "village 

Werle, and well defended by buſhy, Ts te 


almoſt impaſſable ground on the Hank. Thus | 


the whole center and right wing were covered 
by a river, and the left was ſupported by rivers 
on both flanks; in which was ſtationed the ſtrength 
and flower of the army, and the greateſt part of 
the attillery, becauſe it was the moſt important 
tuation; moſt expoſed in front, and conſequently 
moſt likely to be the chief object of the enemy's 
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moſt powerful efforts. Other occaſional diſpoſi- Battle of 


tions were made, as appeared molt to the ad- 
vantage of the whole, and to counteract the mo- 
tions of the enemy; who advanced with ſuch ex- 


* 4 | pedition, 


Kirch- 
—_ 


1764, 


mander contributed ſo effectually, by his example, 
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A-D, pedition, that the ſeveral diſpoſitions of the allies 


were not then completed, when. the French at- 
tacked . the, poſts. defended, by the Marquis of 
Granby, with, a,moſt furious, fire of artillery. and 
ſmall. arms. But che Britiſh, troops. maintained 


their ground with an intrepidity and firmneſs, na- 


tara] + ro their country; and their gallant, com- 


to, inſpire theq xith the Jaye, of glory and the de- 
ſire of victory, that they ſtood the whole torrent 


of, that a which diſtinguiſbeth the 
French in their firſt. onlets, and.celiſted, for: ſome 


Wurgenay, as j it was ariginally 


hours, till 
planned, Wee to their aſſiſtance. When 


their united force. attacked the. French with a vis 


89% that, cannot tbe deſcribed ;, and after a long 
obſtinate eng 555 till it was quite dark, 


555 repulſed the 5 made Shen Sink 


| for ſhelter | A 


This happened | 4 be wok I 5th. of July. But i 
was far from being A Priace Ferdinand 
employed the followipg night to complete his diſ- 
potions General Wutgenau kept the ground he 

juſt gained, and extended his right to Hans- 
Velinghauſen, and turned his left towards the high 
road of Ham : the defence'of which place was his 
chief object. His Serene Highneſs receiving ad» 
vice early in "the morning, that M. Broglio was 
advancing, with his united forces, to renew the 


battle, and Judging that the ſtrongeſt efforts would 


no be made on his left, ordered General Howard 


to bring up the brigade of foot, commanded by 
2 Lord 


„ TEL UE A TENW AR in "5 
Lord Frederick Cavendiſh, and that of the cd: K N. 
valry by Mehr- Generel lcd Renthroke. Ar the 
ſame time Colanel Grevendarf was ſent with tw o] 
battalions to barricade and fartiſy — 
Kirch- Denk ern 3 to be ſupparted by Liemenant- 
General Howard, in caſe aſ ntasſſity. However, 
= a; pafſeGen — pppaſu>ed 
the piquets 31 which was not in the power of an 
army {© greatly: inferior to the French in numbers, 
to prevent: ſo that che paroles” ab all 
night. cis thin anne ee $1324 140! 

On the 16th, by day-break, ee Renewed, 
armies were diſcovered advancing in battle array. 
The Prince de Soubiſe led up their center and 
their left, and about three o'clock in the morning 
the battle began with a ſevere fire againſt che 
poſt where they had been foiled the day before. 
General Watgenau received them with much bra- 
very and firmneſs : for, after a continual and 
dreadful fire of cannon and muſquetry for five 
hours, the French were not able to gain one inch 
of ground. About nine his Serene Hjghnefs, in- 
formed that the enemy were preparing to ere&t 
batteries upon an eminence oppoſite Lord Gran- 
by's -poſt, which it had not been in his power to 
incloſe within his lines, and which might prove 
fatal to that corps, ordered a reſerved gdetach- 
ment, which he called in from beyond the Lippe, 
and opportunely arrived under General Sporcken, 
to advance to Lord Granbyꝰs aſſiſtance, and jointly 
to charge the enemy vigorouſly in their ſtats of 
irteſalution. The fate of the day turned upon 
Vol. V. K this 
44 9 
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A. D. chis movement. It had all the ſucceſs that could 
27% e deſired. It was deciſive in favour of the al- 
— vic· ies. The troops under Lord Granby thus rein- 
forced, executed their orders with that diligence 
and intrepidity, that they * threw them 
into confuſion, and obliged them to retreat with 
ſuch precipitation, that they abandoned their dead, 
vounded, and ſeveral pieces of cannon, ſome of 
which were ſixteen pounders. The whole regi- 
ment of Rouge, formerly Belſance, conſiſting of 
four battalions, ſurrendered, with their cannon 
and colours, to Maxwel's battalion of grenadiers : 
beſides a great number of priſoners; and as ſoon 
as the enemy's: left, which kept up a briſk fire 
on the ſide where the Hereditary Prince command- 
ed, received the news of this defeat on their right, 
they retreated alſo, and joining with the center, 
covered their retreat. So that, favoured by this 
circumſtance, and an incloſed country, the French 
eſcaped without any conſiderable loſs, in the ſhort 
purſuit of about three miles to Hiltrup: in which 
Lad wad the. cavalry could not act. Nevertheleſs the enemy 
loſt upwards of 5000 men killed, wounded and 
priſoners : whereas the allies had not above 300 
killed, 1000 wounded, and loſt about 200 priſoners. 
Remarks - Though the allies gained an honourable ad- 
on this vantage in this action, and kept the ground for 
ſome time, while the French retreated, the battle 
was far from deciſive. The loſs was ſo incon- 
ſiderable, in an army of that ſuperior force, that 
the French were not diſabled. So that had there 
been no ſecret ir, to retard, and even to ob- 
| | - ſtrut 
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that two ſuch armies, as were here united, would 
have ſlunk away, without ſome further attempt 
upon ſuch an inferior force, as that under Prince 
Ferdinand. This motive ſoon after appeared to 
be the old grudge between Soubiſe and Broglio. 
Their armies immediately ſeparated; from each 


other, under their reſpective commanders : and, Fren 


mies 


as if they had laid aſide all thoughts of action for unite. 


the reſidue of the year, Broglio fell back towards 
Caſſel; and Soubiſe paſſed the Roer. Both theſe 
commanders endeavoured to exculpate themſelves, 
by bitter invectives againſt each other's conduct, 
to their court. Broglio threw all the blame of 
the late diſgrace of the French arms, upon the 
Prince de Soubiſe, whom he accuſed of not ad- 
vancing and beginning the attack, till it was too 


late for him to continue it. To which the Prince 


replied, That Broglio had begun before the time 
fixed, in hopes to force the allies without the 
aſſiſtance of Soubiſe; and that when he found 
that point loſt, Broglio had obliged Soubiſe to 
retreat, — LIES 47ers a7" 4 
covering it. 
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1761 


2 


dif- 


Prince F 8 was obliged, by the motions puture 
of the enemy, to divide his army alſo, to watch motion, 


both Broglio and Soubiſe. A part was poſted, 
under the Hereditary Prince, to cover Munſter: 
but his Serene Highneſs remained in the country 
towards the Weſer, to oppoſe Broglio, who was 


reinforced with two large detachments from Sou- 


— And Soubiſe having ſecured a convoy 
10; K 2 of 


ch as 


A. D. of barges, coming'dawn the: river for his army, 
ow repaſſed that river and the Lippe, and advanced 
as far as Dulmen, and threatened Munſter with a 


Prince Fer- 
dinand's 
endeavours 
to bring on 
an enga 
3 
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fiege. | Broglio purſued his old plan to penetrate 
into Hanover, ſeized upon Keſter, which he for- 
tified, and ſhewed a deſign to beſiege Hamelen. 
Though Prince Ferdinand was not in a condition 
to riſk: a battle upon any terms; and could nor 
ge. Prevent this progreſs of the enomy into Hanover, 
dis fruitful genius was employed to ſupply by art, 
what he was not able to do by numbers. He re. 
tired to Dumolt, and called in moſt of his detach- 


ments; with a reſolution to attack Broglio, eu- 


ings againſt Hanover. In which the allies had 


camped in his neighbourhood: on the heights of 
Neim, whenever opportunity might” offer. But 
Broglio cautiouſly avoided a general action. There- 
fore Prince Ferdinand had, recourſe to ſtratagem, 
to try how he could diminiſh the enemy's army 
by ſkirmifhing, and fo to diſcourage” his proceed- 


great fucceſs, though one of thoſe ſkirmiſhes 
proved fatal to Prince Henry, who was mortally 
-wounded, while he emulated the heroic actions of 
his brother the p11 Prince and his . 


Ferdinand. 


On the other hand thas direction Prince oy 
ſo good attention towards the charge committed 
to his care, that as ſoon as he diſcovered ſome 
previous arrangements at Dorſten for a ſiege, 
and that a diſappointment at this place would 
conduce, in a great meaſure, to divert the enemy 


road fiege of * attacked it on the 
goth 
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goth of Auguſt, wich lo much refotution and per- AD. 


ſeverance, that he obliged” the French battalion} ; 


that garrifoned Dorſten, to furrender priſoners of 
war; deſtrqyed the magazines of meal, &c. and 


Soubiſe to retreat beyond the Lippe. 
| Brogho'was'tov ſtromg to be diverted from his 
intention againſt Hanover, and too cautious to 


be drawn into an engagement upon diſadvantageous 
cireumſtancez. Therefore Prince Ferdinand, hav- 


ing obſerved that his following him, was only to 
transfer the ſeat of war into the very terfirories 
he was ordered to cover from invaſion, his Serene 
Highneſs had recourſe to an expedient, which 
effeQually anſwered his end, and ſaved Hanover 


without bloodſhed. Accordingly, we find that Prince Fer 


Serene Highneſs tock 4 reſolution to return into 
Heſſe; and to throw hirnſelf as far into the Lan- 
gravate, as Broglio ſheuld advance into Hanover: 
and thereby ſtopping the means of the enemy's 
ſubſiſtenee, he obliged Brogho-to deſiſt from his 
attempt upon the city of Hanover. Thus we "fee 
Prince Ferdinand paſs the-Dymel, and by forced 
marches returned to the neighbourhood of Caſſel. 
This produced its expected effect. Broglio im- 
mediately returned idto Heſſe, with the greateſt 
part of his army; and Prince Ferdinand once 


more retreated to Paderborn », eſtabliſned his 


„ October the 19th 


K 3 head | 


when all his endeavours failed to check Broglio's dinand's | 
march into che EleQorate by forte of arins, his draw Brog 


Hanover. 
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D. head quarters at Buhne, and extended bis lines to 


b. Hanjelen; ready to follow Brogliaz in- Caſe he 
His mo- ſhould reſume his deſigns upon Hanover. M. 


tives diſco» 


vered by Broglio penetrating into this maſterly piece of ge- 
Proglio. neralſhip, ſecured his poſts in Heſſe; took a ſitua · 
tion, in which he watched all the motions of Prince 
Ferdinand; and kept himſelf in a readineſs to: fall 
back into Heſſe, or advance Rn eee 
eircumſtances might require... 
Motions of .,, The hereditary Prince — nothing to fear 
tary Prince. for Munſter, rejoined the grand army, and 
puſhed to the fartheſt extremities of Heſſe, as far 
as Fritzlar but was not in a condition to do any 
more than deſtroy the magazines, which he found 
in the open country; TI being all in 
1 the hands of the enemy, | / bool Ly 
ot me In the mean time Prince. de:-Soubiſe, repalſſed 


Prince of 


Soubiſe, the Lippe, advanced to Caeffelt, and detached | 
| parties that over: ran all Weſtphalia, and ravaged 

it in a moſt cruel manner. And M. Duke de 
Broglio ſent out other detachments, which acted 

with great effect. One of them entered and made 
reprizals in Hartz Foreſt ®, beſieged and reduced 

the ſtrong caſtle of Schartsfelts, which they de- 
moliſhed, and made the garriſon priſoners; and 

laid the adjacent country under a ſevere contribu- 


of Privce tion. Prince Xavier of Saxony was detached with 


Saxony, A: "_m— 3 1 Wolfenbuttel 4; * which 


* The remains "of the R Hereynian, famous amongſt 
the ancients, 

n A irong city, furrounded by the Ocker, but moſtly built 
of wood, 


I - f he 
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1 _—_— by forced matches and a ham A. v. 


bardment of Ve days, againſt which a-wooden, 
town is not capable of making any reſiſtance. 


buttel Riv 2 


Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the Prince proceeded) 4+ - 10 
to Brunſwickꝰ: but he teceivad ſuch a check before Brunſwick 


rhis city, by the {arrival of the hereditary Princej . 1 


to the relief of his capital, that: the French not 
only raiſed the ſiege, but abandoned Wolfen⸗ 
buttel, with the loſa of 1000 men and n 
and ſome of their cannon. nog Hat S613. £ 


A detachment from Soubiſe's army took 1 
brug and rifled the miſcrable inhabitants wich sten. 


the utmoſt ſeverity, becauſe they could not imme- 
diately pay an exceſſive contribution, impoſed 
upon them. Another detachment appeared before 


: Embden, garriſoned by two companies of Eng: Pu bden 
liſh inyalids, who were prevailed upon by fair en 


promiſes of the enemy, and the deſire of the 
frighted inhabitants, to ſurrenderꝰ. But notwith- 
ſtanding their engage ments for favourable treat: 
ment, and the eaſy ſurrender, the French laid both 
the town and all. Eaſt Frieſland under a ruinous 
contribution; and carried their exorbitances and 
lavage means of collecting them to ſuch a pitch 
of intolerableneſs, that they provoked the very 
boors to riſe in their own defence; who drove 
them out of their country, with ſuch arms only, 
as neceſſity and rage ſupplied them with. For 
which they paid very dear: many of them being 
hanged by another ſtronger detachment of French, 
who were ſent to brings off the remains of * 
former. 


»The K — — . 
⁵ͤ 4 The 


* 
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D. The Prince de Qunda beſieged Mippen, fituate 
4 upon the Etna, vecocell it; ſeied the 
etectedl there by cu ullies, and made the garriſon 
7 M zoomen; priſoneis of war, on the 3d of Oc- 
Been tober. Bremen bedame the nent object of the 
attacked. French operations on this ſide. It ds x great rrads 
ming tcm, advantageouſly ſituated on the Weſer, 
andiwad/fulb of vaſt magazines fbr the allied army. 
As the los of [this ſea port would have given the 
French the full command of the Weſer, through 
1 which the allies received all their ſubſiſtance, it 
Vas of wo great importance to give it up tamely. 
| Befides, che figdut wich which the French had 
eæactrd their contributions on all ſides of them, 
ſo exaſperated the inhabitants, that they reſolved 
tds join the gartifon, and defend the town to the 
French laſt xxtremity: ſo hat the French were received 
repulſed. defort the walls of Bremen with ſuch reſolution; 
char” they retired wih precipitation; and a rein- 
fortement of two battalions of the Engliſii Legi- 
on was thro wn into che town to prevent any ſur. 
for the Future: becauſe the acquiſition of 
s place Ou have enabled Soubife to paſs the 
Weſer cut off Prince Ferdinands communication 
with Stade, and reduced him to the neceſſity of 
demanding a capitulation, in caſe Broglio did at 
the ſame time make that progreſs in the Electorate 
&f Haaover, which might have been ne 
from his ſuſperiority of humbers. 
But this did not ſeem to be agreeable to the 
meaſures N peffhr ming by France. The French 
miniſtry hoped for more ne by the con · 
noms tot by 1 das aokn2y tinuation 


* 
= " 


LS 
* | 
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tinuatlon, than bringing the Getman war in theſe 6; 11 


parts to a quiek concluſfon. Therefore M. Duc 
de Broglio never ſtirred from his camp at Em- 


Prince Ferdinand fortded a ſcheme to attack him 
ſuddetily, before he could have time to call in his 
detached parties : dr, at leaſt, to cut off a large 
corps of 15 battalions, poſted under the command 


deck, till the beginning of November, When Broglio. 


of Monſ. de Chabor, at Eſtenſnanſen. His Se“ Prinee Fer- 


rene Highneſs ordered the hereditary Prince and 


General Luckner, reinforced with the garriſon of ſupriz 


Wolfenbuttle, to be at a certain hour, on the — 
of November, in the neighbourhood of Eimbeck. 
The Marquis of Granby had in charge to force 
the French poſt at Cuppelabagen, on the 4th 5 
and to block up a deſile on the road from Eften- 
hauſew to Eimbeck; on the zgth: and General 
Hardenberg was ordered to pals the Weſer at Ba. 
den werder, and make himſelf maſter of another 
defile at Amelanxhorn, in the other road from 
Eſtenſhauſen to Einbeck. The Prince himſelf 
marched with the main body, paſſed the Weſer on 
the 4th, near Haſtenbeck, and advanced towards 
Eſtenſtauſen. Monf! de Chabot, upon advice 
that Prince Ferdinand had paſſed the Weſer, be- 
gan early in the morning of the 5th, to retreat to- 
wards Eimbeck ; but found the defile at Wicken- 
ſen blocked up by the Marquis of Granby, who 
had completed bis orders in due time. He then 
retreated, and ſtruck into the other road, com- 


mitted to the care of General Hardenberg, and How it 
por * to Eimbeck, that general having failed in 9 


point 
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the point of time, occaſioned by the over-ſecting of 
c his ponzoans3.in his march to Baden werder. Hou- 
eyer his Serene Highneſs could not think of aban- 
Fe --:doning this enterprize without offering che enemy 
battle, For this end, he proceeded; but found 
the French camp too ſtrong to be attacked with 
any probability of ſucceſs. He then made a move- 
ment to turn their flank, as if he purpoſed to cut 
deer 70: Broglio's communication with Gottingen: 
— vhich, he apprehended would either bring him to 
dn engagement upon equal terms, or oblige him 
M. Broglio to retreat: and Broglio did accordingly retreat, on 
duese. the, th bf November, and: quartered his whole 
All parties armyt cat Caſſel, and parts adjacent. Soubiſe 
retire ito arched his army to the Lower; Rline, and quar- 
quarters. tered them at Duſſeldorp, and along that river. 
The allies alſo having no enemy to encounter in 
Weſtphalia, retired into winter quarters; the Bri- 
tiſn cayalry in Eaſt Frizeland the infantry in the 
biſhoprick: of Oſnabrug; and the allies at Eim- 
beck, Hameled, Munſter and Hilderſnam. 
Motives But it is eaſy to account for this inactivity in 
badi, Sermany when we remember that a congreſs was 
appointed to be held at Augſbourg; a negociation 
' was ſet om foot between France and England, and 
the countenance of the Britiſh miniſtry was ſettled 
. againſt a German war and continental connections. 
Dometic The ſtate of affairs at home wore at this time a 
affairs. very different aſpect from their appearance about 
Anew par- the [concluſion of the laſt year. A new parlia- 
lament |, ment was elected; and though the exchequer did 


elected. 
n r to interfere Hapenlyin the eleclions of 


repre- 
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repreſentatives,” as it had frequently done on for- A. D. 
mer occaſions; and the people were taught to be- 61. 
lieve that they ſhould have a free independent par- 
liament, it is inconteſtable, that the courtiers did 
not fail to manage their intereſt ſo, as to ſecure a 
majority for every purpoſe, of a miniſtry to be 
eſtabliſhed, and diſpoſed to approve of their coun- 
cils and meaſures. Neither were they forgetful of 
adding to the weight of the other houſe, by a con- 
ſiderable increaſe of the peerage. "Thobgh'every 
election was, canvalled, and every creation was be- 
ſtowed, Vith the utmoſt delicacy and caution, to 
prevent all ſuſpicion of a court influence, as might 
be exetnplified by © that zeal, with which” many 
great men of this realm expteſſed themſelves to 
their conſtituents on this occaſion, in praiſe of the 
times, the King, the miniſter and government, 
eſpecially in che ſpeech of WILLIAM BZeRToRD, Alderman 
Eſq; do the worthy liverymen of the city of ** 


ech to 
Loxp dN. vpon, his being declared one of their * th —_ 2 
repreſentatives.) in ee . +, London at 


While d 
P Gendimen and, Fellow-Chizens, 

You have been pleaſed to ele& me once — of your 
repreſentatives, with three very worthy gentlemen, in order 
to tranſact your buſineſs in parliament: and I look upon this 
as the greateſt honour that can be conferred upon me; for 1 
never have deſired, nor ever ſhall defire, any other honour or 
title than that of a private gentleman, acting, as one of your 
repreſentatives, a free and independent part in parliament. 

I look upon this honour to be ſtill greater, as you are ſen- 
fible I have not ſollicited perſonally your votes and intereſt : 
and I can aſſure you, gentlemen, it was not through want of 
any 
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Wale ehe nation was bufy in the choice of re- 
nn preſentatiye _—_— when: were expoſed to come 


Progreſs o ß er 


the negoci- , . 
ations for 


a peace. 


9 


l 
auy deen to the 1 of London, "i really is no man Living 
that reverences and regards it more than I do: 1 thought it 
more ecoining 4tid more refpettful i in me, td" leave to the 
independent livery of Lbodò the choice of their members. 
I am very fenfible, gentlemen, that many things have wi 
alledged again me ; from miſtaken nations I have been re- 
preſented. a à man of arbitrary and deſpotie principles; 1 
therefore take this opportunity of declaring it in the face of all 
the livery o London, thät my prificiptes ever have been, and 
ever {tall Be, to .pport the religious and evil liberties of this 
tountry. You fee, genttemen, I ſpeak my mind freely ; a 
decent freedotn. is [the firſt privilege of a member of parlia- 
nt. and therefore I hope I may give no offence whatſoever ; 
am ſure I never intended it; yet I am very ſenſible that while 
1 have fat in parhatnent | Fhave given offefice ; but I declare 
— pabligy, Herein Vtievet did fay any thing againit men, but 
". againſt meaſiifes; the oppoſition I ſometimes made, has been 
to meaſures and not to men; I have felt, as you all know, for 
the three firſt days poll, that reſentment operates much ftronger 
than friendſhip ; - but I have found likewiſe that the friendſhip 
of the livery was even ſtronger than reſemtment, and the poll 


0 
It will be an honour to me to proceed in the ſame manner I 


have done, declaring publicly to every man, that I have no 
kind of -enmaty--whatever to any particular perſons, who, I 
dare venture to ſay, have made that oppoſition to me from a 
conviction that I have done wrong. You, gentlemen, are the 
firſt city of the kingdom: You are, in point of riches and in 
point of influence, ſuperior ; and all the nation will take the 
example from your city; therefore I hope that the ſame in- 
dependence which you have ſhewn upon every occaſion, will 
fill continue, and that vou will ſet an example to all other 
cities and boroughs of this kingdom, of that independence, 


and that uncorrupt conduct you have been always famous for. 
In 
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never. nn men in 
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In ſome other places we have genden experience that 8 art 
of canvaſſing have been quite different from what it is in 158 
don; and therefore I repeat ĩt that F hope the Hvery of Lon- 
don will not take it amiſs in me, that I have: not! made that 
perſonal application: I declare it, and would wiliaghy en- 
force it, I never did it in my laſt election (the eleQion before, 
this) I never did it in this election; but it was, not out of want 
of reſpect, but from a quite contrary reaſon. 

Gentlemen, as our conſtitution is deficient only in one point, 
and that. is, that little pitiful boroughs. ſend members to par- 
liament equal to great cities, and it is contrary to the maxim 


that power ſhould follow property, ;. therefore it hecomes yo 


of the livery of London, to be extremely upon, your guard, as 
you have been on the preſent occaſion, to chooſe members 
that are entirely independent: and I do moſt heartily congra- 
tulate you upon your preſent choice of the other three mem- 
bers; as to myſelf I have nothing to ſay. | 
You have upon all occaſions, gentlemen, whenever any at- 
tack was made upon the conſtitution of this kingdom, readily 
ſtept forth, and ſtood in the breach; and you have ſupported 
the liberties of the nation with firmneſs and refolution ; we 
are now come to times, gentlemen, when there is no occaſion 
for that firmneſs or that reſolution; for we have now (praiſe 
be to God for it) we have now a young. monarch upon the 
throne whoſe qualities are ſo extremely amjahle, whoſe re- 
| ſemblance is exact in every feature of body and ſoul, the ſame 
as that great and amiable young Prince Edward the Sixth. 
You have a truly patriot King, and therefore have no occaſion 
to exerciſe that firmneſs and refolution which has been called 
for at many other times : you have likewiſe a patriot miniſter, 
I ſay a patriot miniſter ; and therefore it will be your own fault 
if you are not the happieſt people in all Europe. 
Iwill not, gentlemen, treſpaſs too much upon your good 
nature and indulgence; I will conclude with a moſt ſincere 
prayer 


4 
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affairs of that intereſting nature, as perhaps had A 


170. 
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Ab. conſequence of the ſucceſſes of our arms, which 
170t- exceeded all the atchievements of former ages, 


and of the negociations of peace, which were to 


treat of ſubjects on which depended the future in- 
tereſt and glory of this nation, and the ſettling of 


Mr. Stan- a ſafe, honourable, and adequate peace) Hans 
— Stanley, Eſq; embarked on the 24th of May, 


at Dover, in quality of his Majeſty's miniſter, to 
treat with the court of France at Paris, and land- 


Mr. Buſſy ed the ſame day at Calais, where he met with M. 
* London. Buſſy, the French miniſter appointed to treat on 


the ſame occaſion with the Britiſh miniſtry at 
London, where he arrived on the 3 iſt of the ſame 
month, and next day was introduced by the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador to the Right Honourable Mr, 
PiTT, and the Earl of BuTz, ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and to the Duke of Newcaſtle : and afterwards he 
went to court. 

This was looked upon as a great miſtake in po- 
litics; to admit an enemy; the moſt artful, in- 
triguing miniſter, and one, who had miſbehaved 
ſo much at the court of London, in the late reign, 
to erect his engines, to practiſe his arts, to ſpread 
his nets, in the very center of our power, our 
councils, and our intereſt ; with every opportu- 
nity he could deſire to deceive and to corrupt: and 
what was a more unpardonable overſight, this 


French ſtateſman was permitted to range at large 
in England, at the time of parliamentary elec- 


prayer and hearty wiſh, that freedom and independency, and 
all bappineſs, may attend this city now and for evermore. 
| | W. BEckroRD. 
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tions. What real harm did ariſe from the pre- A. D. 
ſence of ſuch a viſitor, at this unſeaſonable time, 1 : 
is not to be aſcertained : but this is moſt evi- 
dent, the Tories once more began. to . exert 
their talents in aſperſing and degrading both 
the men and meaſures, to which we were indebted 
for our ſignal ſucceſſes ; parties were formed in fa- 
vour of the French propoſals ; and the intereſt of 
Mr. PiTT viſibly declined at court, in proportion 
to his firmneſs and diſembarraſſed conduct in the 
courſe of the negociation with this French agent. 

Mr. Buſſy's apparent buſineſs was to continue French 
and conclude a treaty upon the baſis of ſome pre- FF 
vious correſpondence, propoſals and aſſurances . 
mutually carried on and given by the Belligerent 
powers, eſpecially between England and France; 
in which both kings declared their good diſpoſi- 
tions and ſincerity to put an end to the war; the 
laſt of which was dated at Verſailles on the 26th 
of March, tranſmitted from the Duc de Choiſeul 
to Mr. PiTT, by the hands of Prince Gallatzin, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador at London?. To which 


Mr. 


P The letter from the Duke of Choiſeul to Mr. Pirr, in- 
cloſed the following memorial from the moſt Chriſtian King : 


* The moſt Chriſtian King wiſhes that the ſeparate peace 
ef France with England could be united with the general peace 
of Europe, which his Majeſty moſt ſincerely deſires to eſtabliſh ; 
but as the nature of the objects which have occaſioned the 
war between France and England, is totally foreign from the 
diſputes in Germany, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has thought 
it neceſſary to agree with his Britannic Majeſty, on the prin- 
cipal articles which may form the baſis of their ſeparate ne- 


gocia- 
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Mr. Secretary P1TT replied immediately, That 
the King his maſter ſincerely deſired to correſpond 


with 


zations, in order to 3 as much. as pofible. the 
general conclufion of the peace. 

'The beſt method to accompliſh the end bp, is to re- 
move thoſe intricacies which might prove obſtacles to its ſuc- 
ceſs. In the buſineſs of peace, the diſputes of nations con- 
cerning their reciprocal conqueſts, the different opinions with 
reſpect to the utility of particular conqueſts, and the compen- 
ſations for reſtitutions, generally form matter of embarraſs. 
ment at a negotiation of peace, As it is natural for each na- 
tion, with regard to theſe different points, to endeavaur the 
acquiſition of all poſſible advantages, intereſt and diſtruſt oc- 
caſion oppoſitions and produce delays. To obviate theſe in- 
conveniencies, and to teſtify the ſincerity of his proceedings in 


the courſe of the negotiation of peace with England, the moſt 


Chriſtian King propoſes to agree with his Britannic Majeſty, 
that, with reſpec to the particular war of France and England, 
the two crowns ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of what they have 
conquered from each other, and that the ſituation in which 
they ſhall ſtand on the iſt of September, in the year 1761, in 
the Eaſt Indies, on the iſt of July in the ſame year, in the 
Weſt Indies and in Africa, and on the 1ſt of May preceding 
in Europe, ſhall be the poſition which ſhall ſerve as a baſis to 
the treaty which may be negotiated between the two powers. 
Which ſhews that the moſt Chriſtian King, in order to ſet an 
example of humanity, and to contribute to the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of the general tranquility, will make a ſacrifice of thoſe 


reſtitutions which he has a right to claim, at the ſame time 
that he will maintain thoſe acquiſitions which he has gained 
from England during the courſe of the war. 

Nevertheleſs, as his Britannic Majeſty may think that the 
periods propoſed of the 1ſt of September, July and May, are 
either too near or too diſtant for the intereſts of the Britiſh 
crown, or that his Britannic Majeſty may judge it proper to 

make kT for the whole, or for part of the reci- 

procal 
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with a memorial, acknowledging the objects, which 
brought on the war between England and France, 
to be totally foreign from the diſputes in Germa- 
ny; and concluded with a deſire to fee in London 
a perſon duly authoriſed to enter into a diſcuſſion 


of ſuch points as ſhould be found effential to the 


intereſts of the two nations. 


161 
wich the paelfie ſentiments of his moſt Chriſtlan 4. P. 
Majeſty; but that he was determined to ſupport * 

the intereſt of the Pruſſian Monarch, and his other 
allies, with a cordiality and efficacy of a ſincere 
and faithful ally. This letter was accompanied 


In conſequence of this propoſal M. Buſſy was prench de- 


hurried over, ſo early as the month of May: but lays. 


the French court did not empower him to deliver 
any ſpecific propoſitions , which were to ſerve as 
a baſis 


procal conqueſts of the two crowns, the moſt Chriſtian King 
will readily enter into negotiation with his Britannic Majeſty 
in relation to theſe two objects, when he ſhall know his ſen- 
timents concerning them, the principal view of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty being to teſtify not only to England, but 
to the whole world, his fincere difpoſition to remove all im- 
pediments, which might defer the ſalutary object of peace. 


The moſt Chriſtian King expects, that the diſpoſition of his 


Britannic Majeſty will be correſpondent, and that he will, 
with equal ſincerity, anſwer all the articles contained in this 
memorial, in which the two powers are fo eſſentially inte- 
reſted,” | 


1 Of the propoſitions the following is an abſtract: 
1, An entire ceſſion of Canada to England; but, 
2. On four conditions: 1. That the exerciſe of the Raman. 


Catholic religion be allowed ther&”. 2. That the ſubjecta of 
the French King may retire in Wany other of the French co- 


Vo t. V. L lonies, 
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A. P. a baſis for the negociation of the future peace, 


1761, 
Specific 


propoſi- 
tions for 


ll abe 16th, of July, and not 1 my French 
N H to * King 


wy 4. W P * 1 E 
1991 10 11 : 4 VII ; 


the baſis lonles, Noted certain-reſtriions. / 3. nn. of Canada, 
of a peace. with regard to Louiſiana, and of Louiſiana and Virginia, to 


be clearly and firmly eſtabliſned. 4. The liberty of fiſhing 
and drying the cod-fiſh on the banks of New ſoundland, to be 
confirmed to the French az heretofore ; and, to render this 
effectual, Cape Breton ſhall be reſtored to them— but yet, 
with a prohibition from erecting any fortifications in it. 
3. Minorca ſhall be reſtored to us, with n &c. 
and in the ſame condition as when conquered.” - 

4. Guadalupe and Marigalante ſhall, in return, be reſtored 
to France. © #4 

5. The four Neutral Iſlands ſhall ſtill remain neuter; or 


only Dominica or St. Vincent, both occupied by the Carib- 


bees, while Tobago hall belong to the * and St. Lucia 
to the French. 

6. The treaty concluded *. the Sieurs Godeheu and 
Saunders, to be the baſis for the re-eſtabliſhment of the peace 
of Aſia, and the Peace of the two French and Engliſh Eaſt- 
India trading companies, 

7. Senegal, or Goree, one or the other, ſhall be reſtored ; 
as alſo, | 

8. Belleiſle ; — in conſideration of which, 

9. The French will evacuate Heſle, Hanau, and thoſe parts 
of Hanover occupied by their troops, 

The 10th article propoſed certain conditions about with- 
drawing our and their forces out of Germany. 

11. All conqueſts made before the execution of the treaty, 
to be reſtored. [meaning, if made after the days to be agreed 
on] The days propoſed by France were, 1ſt of May 1761 in 
Europe; iſt of July in Africa and the Weſt-Indies; and iſt 
of September in the Eaſt-Indies. And the days propoſed by 
us were, the. 1ſt of July, September, and November, 1761, 
Provided the preliminaries be figned and ratified „eee the 


iſ of een 
: 1 12. The 


0” — TY. CC O_ _y 
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* 


King _ ſeen, that the beſt terms he could ex- 4 9. 


pect to obtain by every art and intrigbe of nego- 


ciation, | would leave him in à very abject ſtate of 
humiliation'; and had prevailed with Spain to al. — od 


ſiſt him, by force of arms, to oblige England to 


grant him better terms of peace. In conſequence time. 


of which treaty with Spain; this memorial of pro- 
poſitions was accompanied with a private metno- 
rial relating to that kingdom. Which, in plain 
terms, made certain demands upon Great Britain, 
in the name of his Catholic Majeſty, and threatened 
a freſh war in Europe and America, in caſe they 
ſnould not be adjuſted on that occaſion. And as 
a further obſtacle to the ſucteſs of thoſe propoſi- 
tions, M. Buſly clogged his meniorial with de- 
mands on the part of the Empreſs- Queen alſo, 
without which, the Frenchman ſaid, her Imperial 
Majeſty would not conſent to a ſeparate peace with 
England. Both which papers Mr. P1TT returned 
next day, viz, on the 24th of July, with diſ⸗ 
dain, incloſed in the following letter : 


« 871 R, 


Having explained myſelf, in our confetetice jg, Pixr 
yeſterday, with reſpect to certain engagements of Ps the 


France with Spain, relative to the diſputes of the mands on 
the ＋ cf 


latter crown with Great-Britain, of which your 8 
court never informed us, but at the very inſtant 


12. The captures made at ſea, before the declaration of 


war, to be reſtored, or made good to the proprietors. _ 
13, The Proteſtant ſucceſſion to be guarantied, if defired. 


14. The priſoners on each fide to be ſet at liberty. 
L 2 of 
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AD- of making, a8 ſhe. has done, her firſt. propoſitigns 
. for the ſeparate peace of the two crowns ; and As 


you have deſired, for the ſake of greater, punctu- 
ality, tg take à note ot what paſſed between. us 


upon 8 a ſuhject, I here, repeat; Sir, by 


his Majeſty's order, the fame. declaratiog,: word 


for word, which J made to you yelterday, and 
again anticipate you with reſpect to the mpſt ſin · 
cere ſentiments of friendſhip and real regard on 
the part of his Majeſty towards the Catholic King, 
in. every... particular conſiſtent with reaſon and 
juſtice. It is my duty to declare farther, to you 
in plain terms, in the name of his Majeſty, that 
he will pot ſuffer the diſputes with Spain to be 
blended, in any manger Whatever, in the nego- 
tiation of peace between the two crowns z to 
which 1 muſt add, that it will be conſidered as an 
affront to his Majeſty's dignity, and as a thing in- 
compatible with the ſincerity of the negotiation, 
to make farther mention of ſuch a circum- 
ſtance. : 
Moreover, 1t is expected that France wilt not, 
at any time, preſume a right of intermeddling in 


ſuch diſputes between Great; Britain and Spain. 


Theſe conſiderations, ſo jult and indiſpenſable, 
have determined his Majeſty to order me to re- 


turn you the memorial Which occaſions this, as 


wholly inadmiſſible. 
I likewiſe return you, Sir, as totally inadrmif- 


ſible, the memorial relative to the King of Pruſ- 
ſia, , as implying an attempt upon the honour of 
Great-Britain, and the PAST with which his Ma- 
ds 


20 
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1 hav de heoour d be, Ne. 


4 dite 91 Stghed. —_— 


jeſty Gi always fulfil his engagements with his 15 


And Mr. Stanley; by Ader bg his . ddi- Definitive- 


vered to the Duc de Choiſeul, the deſititive pro- f 


_— month, which inſiſted; 


" That P mall cede Canada,” Cape Bre- 
ton, and the iſlands in the gulph of St. Lende 
with the right of fiſning on the couſts. 

2. Whatever does net belong to Canada, ſhall 
not be conſidered as appertaining to Louiſiana, 

3. Senegal and Goree ſhall be yielded to Eng- 

lanc. 
4. Dunkirk Salt be put; in the ſtate. it ought 
to be in by the treaty of Utrecht; and on this 
condition, {France ſhall be reſtored to the privilege 
allowed her. by that treaty, of fiſhing on part of 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

5. The Neweral Iſlands ſhall be equally di- 
vided, | 
6. Minorca ſhall be reftoredy.. 

7. France ſhall evacuate and reſtore all her 
— | in Germany: 

8. England ſhall reſtore, belt and, Guada- 
lupe. 52 6. 1 

9. Diſputes in the Eaſt ladies al be ſettled 
by the two companies. 

10. The captures made by England before war 


was declared, ſhall not be reſtored. 
L 3 11. France 


* 


pofitions of Great: Britain, ii the agth of the Gia Bri- 


1662 


AD. 
1er, 


184. Both kings ſhall be at iber to ali cbeir 


port. 
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11. France hall not retain Oſtend and. Nieu- 
12. The ceſſtion of arms ſhall take place when 


the preliminaries are ratified, or the definitive 
treaty ſigned, 


% German allies. 2411 2094 a). . KI I 0 514197 G3 43 


4. Priſoners thall.be 6 at livery. 


4; 19619 £17104 1 N 
To which France returned. for anſyer,. on the 
- 5th of * Auguſt, 


1. France will yield all TEA butinſiſts thin 
the Roman Catholic religion ſhall be ' tolerated 
there, and that the inhabitants ſhall have liberty 
to diſpoſe of their effects, and retire. France 
further inſiſts on the right of fiſhing in the gulph 
of St. Lawrence, and demands dome ilſland near 
it on Which to dry her fiſh!” 46 85 

2. France doth not peu G Wy is not 
Canada is Louiſiana; but demands that the inter- 
mediate nations between Canada and Louiſiana, 
and between Virginia and Loviſiaha,” ſhall be con- 


ſidered as dane, and a r between the 


French and Engliſn. 3 1 
3. France demands Goree. However M. de 


Buſſy ſhall talk about this point. 


4. M. de Buſſy ſhall alſo talk about Dunkirk, 
when a port js agreed on in the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence for the protection of the French fiſhery, 

5. France agrees to the partition of the Neutral 
Inands, as before propoſed.” qt : 


SY s\ b ** Eng- 
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6. England may keep amen and Emes Will A. D. 
keep Minorca. ub, E Yu eg 63 0 11e 4 1751. 
tap Ju bonſideration of the geltitution 65 Gaada- 
lupe, Fründe will evacuate her conqueſts in Ger- 
many, except thoſe made on the King of Pruſſia, 
which are held for the Empreſs. Queen. 
8. France accepts of Guadalupe, as a compen- 
ſation for her ceſſions in North America and Af. 
fica, and the demolition of the works at Dunkirk. 
9. France agrees that the Gab India . 
ſhall ſettle their difference. 
10. France inſiſts on the Anu of = caps 


tures made before the wa. 
. France never — to keep Oltend and 
Nieuport. 


12. The term of ceaſing politics wil eccaion 
no difference. / 
13. If England will nee dis aſſiſtarice 
from her German allies, France will do the ſame 


with regard to hers. 5 
14. The releaſe of the priſoners i is well] 


T 


An anſwer to the above 8 delivered The an- 
on the firſt of a ors to the following pur- — * 


port , - - tain, 


1. England infiſts on the full and entire ceſſion 
of Canada and its appurtenances ; the Iſland of 
Cape Breton, and the iſlands in the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence; Canada comprehending, agreeable to 
the line of limits drawn by M. Vaudrevil himſelf, 
when he gave up the province by capitulation, 
on one fide the lakes Huron, Michigan and 

L 4 Supe- 
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Superior; and the ſaid; line drayn from Lake 


J Rouge, comprehending, by a winding coutſe, the 


river Ouabachs to ite juncſion wich the Qhio, and 
from thence ſtretching along this laſt river in- 
cluſively to its confluence .w ich the Miſſiſſippi. 
The Roman Catholic religion ſball be. tolerated in 
Canada; the inhabitants may ſell their effects, 
provided the purchaſers be Britiſh, ſubjects; and 
ſhall be allowed a year to remove elſewhere. -  -- 
2. The limits of Louiſiana, delivered in à note 
by M. de Buſſy, cannot he allowed, becauſe they 
comprehend vaſt tracts of land, which Vaudrevil 
comprehended within Canada; and on the ſide 
of the Carolinas they comprehended extenſive re- 
gions, and numerous nations, under e 
protection. 

3. England f. mal ke See al Gord, bus 


if France will ſuggeſt any reaſonable ſcheme for 


fupplying herſelf with —_—_ it ny _ conſi- 
dered. J 


4. Dunkirk mall be put in tha fie 3 it t 1 to 
be in by the treaty of Aix- la- Chapelle. France 
mall be reſtored to the privilege allowed her in 
the treaty of Utrecht, of ſiſning an the banks of 
"Newfoundland, and drying fiſh there, France, 
moreover, ſhall, be allowed to catch fiſh. in the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence, and the iſland of St. Pe. 
ters ſhall be ceded to hor for drying them, pro · 

vided ſhe abſtain from fiſhing on the coaſt, and 
— fortiſcation, or keep any wilitary eſtabliſh 
ment on the ſaid. iſland; and provided that an 
Ease commiſſary be allowed to reſide on it, 
50100 and 
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and Engliſh tnen of ar to viſit it from time to 4D. 
ae, to der that! the./above Ripulations bby _ 


ge No ak for hol Neural ts, called) 
Itands will be accepted : abe . af _ 
will ftill be agreed t. 

6. Belleiſle, nn 1 Marigalane, Gal 
be reſtored. - | 

57. Minorca ſhall be. dend. 

8. With regard to the — of che French 
cunqueſts in Germany, England adheres to the 
2th article of her ullimatum, and infilts on the 
reſtitution of Well, ny the _ of Pruſſia's ter- 
ritories. | 

g. England will ſtil ſupport he King of Pruſſia 
with vigour and good faith,  - 
10. The reſtitution of the ſhips taken before 
the war is unjuſt by the law of nations. re 
11. England truſts-to France's SN re- 
Linn to Oſtend and Nieuport. 


12, 13, 14. England ' perfiits in what the 60 
—— N 


The court of Verſailles delayed their anſwer to 
this ultimatum till the firſt of September, and in 
the interim had concluded and ſigned the treaty, 
ſo often mentioned, under negociation, It was p,.,c, 
ſigned at Paris on the. 25th of Auguſt, by. which — _ 


France and Spain were bound, by mutual oaths, ſtructive to 


to aſſiſt each other in all means offenſive and de- = — 4 


fenſive; and, by every article, this treaty was in- * 
tended. to be a treaty of firm union and concord; 
Piel 
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A. D. formed by ambition to deſtroy! all balance of 
power, and for ever to diſturb the peace of man- 
kind : a treaty concluded in ſo ſecret a manner, 
that not above one or two perſons, beſides the 
parties, that were-appointed- to ſign it, had, for 
ſome time, any knowledge of irt. 
But the laſt reply of France to the Engliſh alli 
matum of the firſt of September, which was dated 
on the gth of the ſame” month, diſcovertd the 
machinations: of France and the deſigns of Spain: 
and Mr. Prr r had ſtrong reaſons to believe that M. 
Buſſy had orders not to ſign the French allimatum, had 
it been received admiſſible by the Britiſh coufrt. 
8 the time that M. Buſſy delivered the Spa- 
ng of the niſn memorial, Mr. Prrr inſtantly took the 
negotiz- alarm, and ſaw the inſincerity of France. He 
rejected, with diſdain, the offer of negociating, 
through an enemy humbled,” and almoſf at his 
feet, the diſputes of his nation, with a power 
actually in friendſhip with us. He not only ro- 
turned that offenſive and inſidious memorial, as 
wholly inadmiſſible, affronting to the dignity of 
his maſter, and incompatible with the ſincerity of 
pacific negociatots: but he diſpatched a meſſenger 
to Lord Briſtol, the Engliſh miniſter at the court 
of Spain, to remonſtrate with energy and firmneſs, 
the unexampled irregularity of that court: our 
miniſter, Mr. Stanley, was recalled from Paris, 
che e broke off, ** M. Bully n 


0 E rance. 
French The French court public ' an tones nar- 
— e to vindicate their ſincerity, and to throw the 


miſ- 
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miſcarriage of the pacific negociation, the 2 * 


nuation of the war, and its future bad effects 


ng up- 


upon England. Which began with the ſlale ex- on Eng- 
ploded pretence, that Great Britain was the ag- land. 


greſſor in the preſent war. 0 prove this they, af- 
firmed, with a neffrontry peeuliar to their nation and 
a bad cauſe, that the rupture. in America was owing 
to, the molt, unreaſonable and extravagant oppoſi- 
tion on the part of the Engliſn commiſſaries d. 
They unjuſtly, accuſed the court of London with 
arming the King of Pruſſia, and with means of 
endeavouring to raiſe a general war againſt, F rance. 

They took much pains to induce a belief that 
the French King made it his e care, in all 
his engagements with his allies, not to hlend the 
differences, which diſturbed the peace of America, 
with thoſe, which raiſed a commotion in Europe: 
and aſcribed the firſt movements towards a war 
with France in Germany: to the King of England, 
Elector of Hanover's refuſing a neutrality. for Ha- 
nover, in 1757, and ſending: an army, under the 
command of his ſon the Duke of Cumberland, 

into his hereditary dominions i in Germany who, 
at the head of an army entirely compoſed of Ger- 
mans, was ordered to oppoſe the march of thoſe 
forces, which the French King, in purſuance of 
his engagements, ſent to the aſſiſtance of his allies, 
who were attacked in their dominions. They pro- 
ceed with the capitulation of Clofter-Seven, They 
threw the blame of the infringement. of that treaty 


3 See Val. by . ry de where this 4 is confuted. 


£ 
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A. P. upohtheedurtof London; and griftuponttiis event 


I, 
* 


| pretend was carried on only becauſt the 


Remarks. 


a war in Weſtphalia and Lower Saxony, that had 
the ſame object as the hbftilities in America, Aſia 
and Afflca; that is to ſay, the difp̃utes fubſiſting 
betuten the crown of England and France, con- 
cerning the Himits of Acadia and Canddz. This 
war they denominate purely Engliſh, which they 
army of 
England, in that part, defended the poôſſeſſions of 
the King of Great Britain and his allies.” How- 
ever, they acktewledge that the two wars in 
Germany were ſo connected, that Frunee could 
not make 4 ſepärate peute with Lathat. but by 
conſent of the Empteßß- Queen. 

In this preamble it will be neceflary'ts obſerve; 
That theit perffdious and #mbitious intentions 
were not yet made ſeirfible of their unjuſt proceed- 
ings, which 6bliged' Great-Btitaitt to atm in de- 
fence of het e6lonies and allies. And that a po- 
tedtate, poffeſſed with 4 firm belief that he had done 
no more, than what he had a right ts do, and that 
he was not in juſtice, but by neceffity, compelled 
to ficrifice the matters in diſpute, cõuld not be 
ſineerely diſpoſed to treat of 4 peace, that fhould 
difable him ever after from aſſerting and fecover- 


ing that right, which nothing, but a ſoperior force, 


had thade him give up to the conqueror. And it 
is alſ6*worthy of obſervation, to what ſhifts the 
French politician is driven, to make two diſtin 
wars in Germany, and yet to connect them in the 
conditions of peace. The firſt pretence is, an 
obſtruAtion of the French opetations by an army 

of 
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The next pretence is, the motions of an Engliſh 
army under Prince Ferdinand, in breach of the 
capitulation, of Cloſter: Seven. Did the Duke of 
Cumberland attack or inyade any of the French 
allies ? or was bis Royal Highneſs commiſſioned, 
or did he threaten ſa ta do? if theſe. things, were 
not ſo; what buſineſs had a French army in Weſt. 


phalia and in, Lower Saxony? What umbrage 


could the German army under the Duke of Cum- 


berland give to France or to her allies? Did not 


France on the contrary, declare in all the courts 
of Europe, that her intentions, by her entering 
Germany, with thoſe powerful armies, were to 
invade the dominions of the Elector of Hanover, 
and of the allies of Great Britain? Did not the 
French Marſhal Duke de Richelieu, with the ap- 


probation of the French miniſtry, refuſe to com- 


ply. with the ſtipulated articles of the capitulation 
at Cloſter- Seven? And did not the moſt intoler- 
able ſeverities, and moſt barbarous treatment of 
his Britannic Majeſty's. faithful German ſubjects, 
and our allies, call upon Great Britain for aid and 
ſupport, for defence and juſtice, according to the 
faith of treaties? Could that army, which thus 
role, out of the remains of the Duke of Cumber- 
land's, be deemed any more Engliſh, than his 
had been? Or, could their actions he accounted 
any otherwiſe a pure. Engliſh war with France, 
than as this army was employed thenceforward in 
driving aut the French cruel, invaders from the 
dowinions, of che Brigifh, allies, which, they had, 


7 unpro- 


5 
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A. P. unprovoked, entered and endeavoured to deſtroy ? 


This eduld not be imputed for an act of hoſtility, 


For certainly, it was as conformable to the laws 
of nations and of arms, for Great Britain to ſend 


forces, in putſuance to her engagements to the 


aſſiſtance of her allies, who were attacked in their 
dominions, as it was for France, without incur- 
ing che charge of fomenting a war; yet this is 
the chief reaſon given in defence of the French 
armyꝰs firſt march into Weſtphalia. But in order 
to embarraſs the negociations for peace, they blend 
the intereſt of the Empreſs- Queen, and her de- 
mands upon the King of Pruſſia, in a treaty to 
put an end to a war, which they call purely Eng- 
liſh. Thus to juſtify their hoſtilities againſt Heſſe 
and Hanover, and other Britiſh allies, the war is 
to be conſidered to be Engliſh : and to furniſh 
them with evaſions and plauſible motives to break 
off their pacific negotiations ; the conqueſts, made 
from Pruſſia by the French army, that penetrated 
into Heſſe and Hanover, and met with no other 
oppoſition, than the army of the allies, are to be 
given to the Empreſs-Queen, and the peace could 
not be made between thoſe two armies n 

her Imperial Majeſty's conſent. © 
The French narrative proceeds with an accuſa- 
tion, That the court of London, notwithſtanding 
the invitation of his Britannic Majeſty's declara- 
tion, on the 25th of November 1759, and the 
conference of General Yorke with the French am- 
baſſador at the Hague, was extremely averſe to an 
n and that it was no more than an ex- 
0 ternal 
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ternal act of complaiſance for her allies, without the A-D- 
leaſt intention it ſhould take effect: and with ever / 


invention to magnify the ſincerity of the French 


King, who offered to treat upon an offer of the 
uti poſſidetis, But when the memorial of the moſt 
Chriſtian King was preſented to the court of Lon- 
don, this uti polſidetis appeared to be a mere in- 


ſoaring term, for the French miniſtry to protract 


the negociation for their own conveniency, and to 


ſupply them with an argument to diſcontinue, and 


to caſt the blame of the breaking of the negocia - 
tion, upon the Engliſn. Weſel and Guelders, which 
were a part of the French conqueſts, were by 
them thrown out of their poſſeſſion, and made the 


property of the Empreſs- Queen, as ſoon as they 
perceived the Britiſh miniſtry agreeable to con- 


clude upon that equitable condition. 

In the courſe of theſe negociations, on the point 
of the uli poſſigetis, the French miniſtry propoſed 
to eyacuate Heſſe, Gottingen and the country of 
Hanau, and to withdraw their forces upon the 
Rhine and the Maine, and not to leave any French 
troops in Germany, but in proportion to what 
troops of the enemy remained aſſembled in the 
Britiſh army in Weſtphalia. But when they found 


that the Engliſh court had no intention of reſtor- 


ing any iſland or port in the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence, or within reach of the gulph, and abſa- 
lutely refuſed to cede the Iſland of Cape Breton 
to France; and that England would not reſtore 
either Senegal or Goree, and inſiſted upon the 
demolition of Dunkirk, conformable to former 
treaties, 
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AID. treaties, the equivocation-in the ii poſſidetis made 


oonqueſts in Germany, and | withdrawing the 
French troops, as promiſed, a note was delivered 
by M. Buſſy to Mr. Prrr, in which the French 
King, in poſſeſſion of Weſel and Guilders, by 
conqueſt, transfers the property of thoſe towns and 
territories taken from the: King of Pruſſia to the 
Empreſs. Queen, to deprive Great Britain of the 
advantage to ſecure the intereſt of her alhes under 
the condition of the Ui poſidetis; or to open a 
way to break off the negociation with an appear- 
ance of equity and juſtice; being aſſured that this 
deviation from the true ſenſe of that condition, 
would de rejected by his Britannic Majeſty, who 
could not give up the intereſt 'of his ally in a war, 


which their common enemy acknowledged to be 


truly Engliſh. And at the fame time M. Buffy 
completed Mr. P1TT's fuſpicion of the infincerity 
of the French miniſtry, and of ſome ſecret ma- 
chinations between France and Spain, to the pre- 
judice of Great Britain and her allies, by preſent - 
ing the private memorial relating to Spain. 

This penetration and firmneſs of Mr. Pirr 
ſtung the French negociator ſo. ſenſibly, who was ſo 
conſcious of the inſincerity with which he was act- 
ing, and convinced by this conduct of the Engliſh 
miniſter,” that it would be 'impoſlible -to conceal 
the real defigns of the contracting powers of 
France and Spam much longer; that he endeavour- 
ed to ſhift the real cauſe of difiike, and to repre- 
ſent * cauſe of the inadmiſſibility of his memo - 
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nals and notes not to be found in their contents, A. D. 


nor in any objection from the King of England, 


or his council, but merely in Mr. Pi r's perſonal 


oppoſition to peace. For, this crafty Frenchman 
adds, Mr. Prrr refuſed to agree to any of the 
articles in the memorial of propoſitions: he entered 
very little into the particular motives of his oppo- 
ſition: he expatiated with ſome warmth on the 
memorial, which related to Spain: rejected the 
notes, which concerned the allies in Germany, with 


diſdain. n TEEN 3s 

By theſe liberties taken with Mr. PrTT's perſon, Mr. Pr 
in an affair that was totally national, we are led ended. 
to theſe refleions: whether M. Buſſy had any 


hopes of ſupport, in a perſonal attack of the mini- 
ſter, from any about the court: and whether he 


had any real foundation for accuſing Mr. PrTT of 


partiality, haughtineſs, obſtinacy, or too much 
warmth, As to the firſt, it was at this time well 
known, that there were enemies to Mr. P1TT's 
meaſures, who envied his glory, and who would 
rather loſe all the advantages he had procured to 
his country, than ſee it made great, by his 
means; and who joined heartily with the French 
negociator to enforce the French propoſitions; 
If fo, M. Buſſy ſeems to have, in this particular, 
been inſtructed to act in concert with the oppoſi- 
tion to Mr. Pirr. As to the ſecond, it muſt 
be remarked; that in the conferences between 
Mr. PzTT and M. Buſly, the Britiſh miniſter, 
with a ſpirit and dignity becoming his character, 
the greatneſs of his nation, and the majeſty of his 
Vor. V. M maſter, 
44 
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A. D. maſter, always treated him ſhort; he ſaid little in 
"mou: all: confetences, and what he ſaid was always final. 


he left no room for prevarication; and when it 
was attempted, he always withdrew: becauſe he 
was inſtructed by their conduct on all former 
decaſions of like importance, to diſtruſt the ſin- 
cerity-of M. Buſſy's intentions, and the integrity 


of the French court. The French negociator was 


thus deprived of coming at the ſecrets of Eng- 


Und, of which long conferences and caſual ex- 


preſſions might convey ſome intimations. As to 


this particular caſe, if we may credit M. Buſſy's 


account, the. ſeueral pieces laid by him before Mr. 
Pr r, on the 2 3d of July, had been previouſly 


communicated to Mr. Stanley, and tranſmitted to 
his court, in order to apprize the Engliſh miniſter 
ok their contents. So that it is reaſonable to con- 
elude, that Mr. Pirr had, welb conſidered, and 
found that thoſe pieces were wholly inad miſſible, 
before they underwent: the form of preſentation 
by M. Buſſy, -and-therefore tlie Engliſh miniſter 
had nothing more to ſay on their delivery, thaw to 
refuſe to agree to ſuch propoſitionss 

The bad policy of admitting an agent FRE an 
enemy in open war to the center of our power 


M. Buſſy's and politics, was now ſenſibly felt. M. Buffy, de- 


expedient 
to deſtroy 
Mr. 


PITT's in- 
fluence. 


ſpairing of ſucceſs, either by intrigue, or by ſur- 
prize, or by any other means, than a fair and up- 
right negociation with Mr. Prrr, ſet himſelf to 
work another way. He had met with other per- 
ſons, who treated him without any reſerve: and 


he endeavoured to © their affability with 
ONE 2 ; extreme 
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extreme oourteſy and addreſs. This was his ma- an D. 


ſter· piece: and he employed it with dexterity, 
wherever he could find admiſſion, and a diſlike 
to the miniſter and his meaſures. He threw into 


a farcaſtical Ii cht every virtue, of thoſe, who. were 


for making the moſt of the, national advantages. 
He painted ruin upon our ſucceſſes: he converted 


reſolution, firmneſs, and intrepidity, into quixot- 


iſm, obſtinacy, and inſolence ; dignity i into, pride; 
and, manly, boldneſs into haughty preſumprion. 
Buſſy found Mr. PiTT had enemies; and to them 
he gave this eee, welt they ſpread abroad 
with uncommon induſtry. ann 


Having t thus reſolved to treat Mr. Pirr, M. 
Buſſy takes all opportunities to make him alone 
accountable for the miſcarriage of the negociation. 
He alledged, that the letter of the 24th of July, 
rejecting the Spaniſh memorial; and the definitive 
propoſitions from the court of Great, Britain, in 
anſwer to the French memorial, tranſmitted to 
Verſailles, on the agth of July, were dictated 


with an air of haughtineſs and deſpotiſm, and 
ſhewed a manifeſt averſion to all reconciliation. 
For, though the court of Spain refined their po- 


litics fo far as to order their ambaſſador at London 


to deliver a note to, Mr. PITT, in | conſequence 


of ; 


* Note of the Spaniſh ambaſſador to Mr. P1TT. 


The Moſt Chriſtian King, who wiſhes to make the peace, 


“concerning which he propoſed to treat with England, at 
« once effectual and durable, entruſted his intentions with the 


4 King wy maſter, expreſſing the 1 with which * 3 
2 , 66 rac 
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4. D. of which the Spaniſh memorial was never aſter 


— n in * eee with N. led and 


NM. Buſſy 


« braced that opportunity of ped La bis ſenſe of the 
c reiterated offers which his Catholic Majefty had made both 
— wages in order 1 juſt and _7 
* reconciliation. : dining oH 

« It is from theſe — * * that. the Moſt 
« Chriſtian King propoſed to the King my maſter the guaranty 
«« of the treaty of peace, as a meaſure which might be equally 
« convenient to France and England, and at the ſame time 
« aſſured him of his fincere intentions with. reſpect to the ſa- 


t crifices he propoſed to make, in order to reſſore tranquillity: 
4 to Europe, by an honourable and laſling peace. 
« Such a, . proceeding of his "Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty could 


* hot but be highly acceptable to the King my maſter, who 


c found it agreeable to his own ſentiments, and to his deſire 
« of fulfilling on his part; with. the moſt diſtinguiſhed. con- 


B allzhe mene which, main nba ties. 


1 44 +>* 


6 ceived i in the diſpoſition of the Las of France, that mag 
« narjmity and humanity which are natural to him, by his 
«© endeavours, on his fide; to render the peace n 

4 az the viciſſitudes of human affairs will admit of. 

It is with the ſame candor and. ſincerity that the — 

«« maſter expreſſed in confidence. to the Moſt Chriſtian King, 
« that he wiſhed his Britannic Majeſt y had not made a difficulty 
« of ſettling the guaranty, on account of the grievances of 
« Spain with England, as he has all the reaſon to conclude 


chat his Britannic Majeſty has the ſame good:intentions- to 


« terminate them amicably, according to reaſon and juſtice. 

The confidence which the King my maſter repoſed in 
« France, gave that court room to teſlify to his Britannic Ma- 
« jeſty the ſincerity. of their intentions for the re eſtabliſument 


| © of peace, ſince, by propoſing; the, guaranty, of Spain, they 


« expreſſed their ſincere deſire of ſeeing che intereſis of Spain 


<: ſettled at the ſame, time, which might one day re- kindle che. 


* 
. 
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M. Buſſy pretended to have orders to apologize, 4 
in a letter to Mr. P1T'T, for interfering with the 


intereſts of the court of Spain. It is evident from 
both thoſe pieces, that Spain was ſeeking a pre- 
tence to break with England, and that France 
was determined to take part in her quarrel* : 

| though 


« flames of a new war, . der to extin- 
a intentions of the Moſt Chriſtian King, and the 
« King my maſter, did not feem fraught with fincerity, the 
« King my maſter flatters himſelf, that his Britannic Majeſty 
will do him the juftice to conſider his in that light; fince, if 
they were founded on any other principle, his Catholic 
« Majeſty giving full ſcope to his greatneſs, 3 
from himſelf, and as became his dignity. | 
J muſt not omit to inform you, that the King my maſter 
« will learn with ſurprize, that the memorial of France could 
* raiſe a ſentiment in the breaſt of his Britannie Majeſty, en- 
© tirely oppoſite to the intentions of the two Sovereigns. | 
But his Catholic Majeſty will always be pleaſed, when- 
« ever he ſees that they make that progreſs which he has 
te ever deſired, in the negociation of peace, whether it be ſe- 
e parate between France and England, or general; as his ſin- 
© cere wiſhes are to make it perpetual, by obviating every 
% ſource which might hereafter. unhappily renew thewar 
For this reaſon, the King wy maſter flatters himſelf that 
* his Britannic Majeſty, animated with the ſame ſentiments of 
© humanity towards the public' tranquillity, will ' expreſs the 
** ſame intentions of terminating the diſputes of Eagland with 
7 has afforded ſuch reiterated proofs: of her 
<< friendſhip; at the ſame time-that. ics qty tpn 
peace to all Europe in zeneral. D dove eg od | 


't My, Bugs 8 to Mp! Pies,” 5th aku. 1761. 


| «6 8 1 = | 
I have acquainted my court rt with the letter of the 24th of 
„ laſt month, with which your excellency honoured me, on 

M 3 * return- 
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though the French negociator laid great ſtreſs 


upon the compliance of the courts of Verldilles 
0d Madrid... on * een, Wc eth 10 ef 
100 Jon! Mr. 


« returning the memorial T laid before you, in relation to the 
« ;nterefts of the court of Spain with reſpect to England, and 
the note which I thought it my duty to communicate, with 
40 regard to the intention of the King my maſter, concerning 
« the neceſſary ſteps to put a ſtop to Hoſtilities in Germany. 

The King, Sir, orders me to acquaint your excelleney, 
that as to what relates to the intereſt of the Catholic King, 
his Majeſty's precaution expreſſed in the memorial which I 
i remitted'to' you, is in conſequence of that fincerity which he 

« profeſſes conſtantly to adopt in the courſe of all his negocia- 
4 tions. The memorial which your excellency has returned 
me, neither contains any menaces, nor any offer of media- 
tion. No other ſentiment can be inferred from it, than that 
« of the fincere deſire which his Majeſty entertains, that the 
i projected peace between France and England, may be firm 
„and durable. Moreover, the King refers himſelf to his 
« Catholic Majeſty concerning the manner in which this me. 
„ morial was received and remitted; but his Majeſty has 
charged me to declare to your excellency, that ſo long as 
«« Spain ſhall approve of it, his Majeſty will interfere with the 
« ;ntereſts of that crown, without deſiſting on account of a 
«: repulſe from the power who oppoſes his good offices. 

« With reſpe& to the matter of the note, likewiſe returned 
« by your excellency, and which relates to the two neceſſary 
conditions of the [propoſed "expedient for evacuating the 
countries ſubdued by his Majeſty's arms, his Majeſty explains 
« kimfelf:fully on that artiele in the Ultimatum, in anſwer to 
<< that of the court of London. His Majeſty has ordered me 
«.20geclare further to you in writing, that he will rather ſa- 
* crifice the power which God has given him, than conclude 
* any thing 1 with his enemies, which may be contrary to the 
«« engagements he has contrated, and that good faith in which 
bas 

„he Losen If England v will undertake to yield © no. 20 
ao m bawonod vanglignzo wor donde ue dem: 
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Mr. Stanley and M. Buſſy being recalled; Mr; 4. D. 


Pir r inſtantly prepared for a vigorous proſecution Vi : 
of the war; eſpecially againſt Martinico, with an 9 


armament already provided, and thence againſt g 1 


the Havannah, in n caſe of a W TTL which ſeemed 


4 


« to the King of Profia, the King will engage, onthe Shen 

« hand,: to afford none to his alljes in Germany. But his Ma- 

60 jeſty will not adopt the liberty of ſuccouring his allies wich 

« a ſupply of men, becauſe he is ſenſible of the diſadvantage 

« which the preſent ſituation of the armies might occaſion to 0 
« the Empreſs Queen. His Majeſty may ſtipulate not to act 

« for the benefit of his allies, but he neither can or will con- 

« ſent to any condition which may be detrimental to them. 

« It remains for me to obſerve to your excellency, how 
greatly my court was aſtoniſhed, as well at the ſtile of the 
letter you wrote to me, as at the Ultimatum of England. 
« This ſtile, which is ſo little conformable to the propoſitions 
« of France, betrays the averſion of the court of London to 
„peace. The King, who is very far from inſiſting on forms, 
« when the happineſs of Europe 1 is at ſtake, has uſed every 
« endeavour, in the anſwer to the Ultimatum, which, without 
injury to the honour of his crown, were judged moſt effec. 
© tual to recall the Britiſh court to ſentiments of pacification : 
« your excellency will judge, from the Uli:matun: of France, 
that I am ordered to acquaint you with what facility the 
King, forgetting the imperative ſtile, ſo untit for negocia- 
tion, which England makes 'uſe of in her anſwers, enters 
into the views of the Britiſh court, and endeavours, by 
* the ſacrifices he makes, to engage them to adopt the ſtipu- 
* lations of a reaſonable peace. 

« If your excellency is deſirous of having a conference with 
me on the ſubje& of the Ultimatum, I will attend your com- 
* mands, and I ſhall be very earneſt to teſtify the diſpoſition of 
*« my court, to make a happy iſſue of the negociation on foot, 
* as alſo the ** regard with which, &c. 

1 Signed. Ds Bussx.“ 
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Vigorous 
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to him unavoidable, with. Spain. But the French 
agent had dealt his abilities ſo well, that he left 
behind him an oppoſition ſo ſtrongly formed 


' againſt the continuation of the War, and againſt 


Mr. P:TT's adminiſtration, that about a fortnight 
before he reſigned, he had not intereſt enough to 
ſend four ſhips of the line to Newfoundland; 
though he urged, and even inſiſted upon it. A 
meaſure ſo neceſſary, that we ſhall find that this 
was the apparent cauſe, that Newfoundland was 
left in a defenceleſs ſtate, and our merchants, in 
that trade, ſuſtained a very conſiderable loſs. 

Mr. P1TT fully convinced, not only by the ob- 
ſervations he had made during the negociation ; 
but now more confirmed in his opinion by the 
treaty of union, which he had intimation of, to 
be ſigned by France and Spain, that Spain had re- 
ſolved to aſſiſt France; and further, that Spain 
had formed pretenſions and deſigns upon Portugal; 
he reſolved to prevent the bad effects of their ſecret 
machinations, not by the cautious and flow ſteps 
of negociation and embaſſy, but by a categorical 
demand of the fulleſt ſecurity and ſatisfaction of 
friendſhip and neutrality, ſupported by a powerful 
fleet on the coaſt of Spain, in a condition inſtantly 
to puniſh. the Spaniards for refuſing that ſatisfac- 
tion, to which we were intitled by the Jaws of na- 
ture and nations; to declare war, and to burn 
and deſtroy their coaſts, and to intercept their 
treaſures from South America, and thereby entirely 
diſable the Spaniſh monarch from ſupplying France 
with the nerves and ſinews of war. 


1 Mr. PiTT's 
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court of Spain, and friendſhip towards England, 
was not founded on theſe appearances only. He 
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- Mr. ProT's ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of the A. D. 


1761. 
Grounds of 


— 


was juſtified in this vigorous counſel by a variety s — 


of facts, that proved the bad intentions of e 
court of Spain, and that they rather wanted op- 
portunity and power, than inclination, to break 
with England. Eleven Engliſh ſhips at one time, 
with Spaniſh pilots on board, bound from St. 
Lucar, were taken by a F rench privateer ſuffered 
to follow them from the ſame port, againſt the 
law of nations, which took them in ſhoal water, 
and within land; and had intereſt enough in the 
court of Madrid to have them condemned for 
good prizes, notwithſtanding all the applications 
of the Britiſh ambaſſador. The partiality ſnewn 
to the Telemachus privateer, which had the auda · 
city to attack his Majeſty's ſhip Experiment, is 
another fa& that did not become'a neutral power, 


The Spaniards impriſoned the maſter and four 


men, who were ſent aſhore for neceſſaries, and to 
land ſome. of the priſoners, under. pretence that 
the capture was illegal: not to mention the extra- 
ordinary proceedings againſt the Antigallican pri- 
vateer and her prize , and ſeveral other ſhameful 
breaches of. neutrality . Neither was this advice. 


without 

en re, Vol. I. 172 
We have a ſtill more flagrant inſtance of the Spanith in- 
juſtice, inſolence and cruelty, in the caſe of the Saltaſh loop of 
war, This veſſel, in June 1760, after chafing aſhore a French. 
row. boat to the eaſtward of Almeria bay, took another French 
tow. boat off of Mahon, which the captain of the Saltaſh ſent. 
| to 


: 
8h * # 


Q 
4 


D. without precedent. It is-2 {precedent often to 
pres be met with in hiſtory.— The French have prac- 

tiſech i it both by ſea and land, and always with ſuc- 

Ces, 3 our own nation com mend ir in — — 
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to anchor i in the ſaid bay, with a midhipman, — 14 men on 


board, Who, with the prize, were all detained by the Spa- 
niarde, and the men made priſoners. | The ſame fate followed 
the maſter ani five: men of the ſloop's crew, who were ſent 
with a boat to enquire after the prize, but who were; all of 


them, ſeized and thrown into the common jail, where they 
were beat and abuſed in a manner too ſhacking to be related; 
and where, if F am not miſinformed, they ſill, to the number 


of 19, remain priſoners. - This ſhameful breach of neutrality 


was followed by another, in the caſe of the Specdwell cutter, 


which after being chaſed into the harbour of Vigo, by the 


Achilles, a French man of war, was there declared to be a 
lawful prize, The commanding officer jn the cutter was tried 


for the loſs of the veſſel, but was honourably acquitted by the 
court, who declared the capture to be illegal. 
It js a truth too notorious to admit of diſpute, that in Cadiz, 


in the harbour, of Vigo, and at Cabaretta, a ſmall caſtle fitu- 


ated in the gut of Gibraltar, lie whole fleets of French priva- 
teers and row- boats, in 30 of whom are not 30 Frenchmen, 
and in many none” at all, the crews being, almoſt, entirely 
Spaniards and Gendeſe. It is an eftabliſhed cuſtom among all 


nations, that when two ſhips,” belonging to two powers at war, 


are lying in any neutral port if one of them ſails out of the 
harbour, the other is not to follow in leſs than 24 hours, At 


Cadiz, this regulation was ſo far from being practiſed towards 


the Engliſh, that the French ſhips were at Kberty to follow a 
Britiſh ſhip as ſoon as they pleaſed ; while the Britiſh were re- 
ſtrained to the uſual time of 24 hours. The French row. boats 
at Caberetta, who moſt, if not all of them, are manned by 


Fr and 'Genoele, do infinite prejudice. to the Britiſh 
nalters bound for our garriſon at Gibraltar; And great 


numbers of Fr ench | privatecrs, are not only manaed, but built 
by the Spaniards, > 0333 drew mods. 
beth 
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beth and Oliver Cromwell; and in that ſtriking 


ioſtance of Britiſh ſpirit of a more moderm date, 
when in the year 1718 Sir George Byng ſaved 
our allies by the ruin of the Spaniſh navy off 
Meſſina, without any previous declaration of war, 
by the expreſs and ſecret order of the magnani- 
mous George I. A chaſtiſement which the Spani- 
ards brought upon themſelves by their obſtinacy 
and injuſtice. How. much more juſtifiable would 
fuch a proceeding have been now, when it was to 
reſent the injuries done to W and to our 
neareſt concerns? f FH 

But the infractions of neutrality we TI men- 
tioned, and the ſhuffling profeſſions of Spain (for 
every negociation is ſo, that is not attended with 
immediate effects) are of the very worſt com- 
plexion, by the ſeparate, and, as intended, ſecret 
treaty, concluded between the courts of Madrid 
and Verſailles, on the 25th of Auguſt 1761. 
Had the behaviour of Spain towards us been 
ever ſo unexceptionable, yet conſidering we were 
at war with France, our miniſter, by the practice of 
all wiſe governments, had a right to demand from 
Spain, a ſight of that treaty; which being refuſed, 
muſt give him very uneaſy apprehenſions. 


A. D. 
1761. 


What could be more approximating to hoſti - Remarks 


lity, and a daring the Britiſn arms, than to 
threaten” a new war, to be aided by France, if 
we refuſed to ſettle their demands in the ſeparate 
treaty with England's natural enemy? The firſt 
was a claim of the prizes made during the pre- 


ſent war under the Spaniſh flag. Which was both 
ridiculous 


on their 
demands. 


x88 
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A. D. ridiculous and unjuſt: becauſe, | if thoſe. prizes 


1761. 


were condemned, it muſt have been done by the 
maritime law; which is in common to all nations, 
and admits of neither appeal nor redreſs. Be- 
ſides, how could a court, that had ſo lately acted 
with a deſpotic authority in the affair of the An- 
tigallican, have the aſſurance to make ſuch a de- 
mand : Their ſecond was a demand of right for 
the Spaniſh nation to::fiſh on the banks of New- 
foundland: a demand, as modeſt as if England 
inſiſted upon the liberty of trading to the Spa- 
niſh Weſt Indies, to fiſh for pearl on their coaſts, 
and to dig in the mines of Peru and Mexico. 
The fiſhery of Newfoundland is ſecured to Eng- 
land by the ſame tenure as the diſcoverits made 
by Columbus, and other adventurers, to the crown 
of Spain. But the requiſition to deſtroy the Eng- 
liſh eſtabliſnments, found on the Spaniſh terri- 
tory in the bay of Honduras, could be dictated 
by no other pen, than of ſuch as were determined 
to try the iſſue by force of arms: for, they muſt 
be ſenſible that no Britiſh: miniſter would dare to 
take upon him to relinquiſh the national right to 
thoſe eee 1. 0 fig ys 


i en 


pPrypaip, are, of all others, the moſt dangeraus:to Britiſn mi- 
niſter, becauſe, of all others, they are leaſt undexſtood by the 
l It is not quite a hundred and fifty years, ſince that 


urt dive. geperal orders to its ſea officers, to treat all ſhips 
not belonging to their own 'nation as pirates, who Mould fall 
in their way to the weſtward of the Cape de Verde iſlands. 


Though the Spaniards would have purchaſed che friendſhip 
151. | 0 


nr LATE WARE: 


The tenderneſs we have expreſſed. for Spain, 4. D. 
a ſince the peace of Aix la-Chapelle, has: never — 


ſuffered 


of Cromwell at a very FOIL yet when he propoſed. that 

the Engliſh ſhould have the liberty to trade with the Spanidh 
colonies in America, their ambaſſador told him, that he 
« might as well defre his maſter 10 Pluck out ons af his 
eyes.” Aſter the reſtoration, the friendſhip of England. be- 
came of the higheſt importance 10 Spain ; and, With great 


111 3 


difficulty, in the. year 1667, a; treaty was concluded between, | 


the Spaniards. and us, relating to matters of commerce. That 
treaty was not applicable to the American cmmerce of either 
nation, which: rengered it neceſſary to ſorm another treaty eu- 
rely applicable, tg, that commerce, which was concluded in 
the year 1670, and. is n. commonly known by the name of 
the American treaty. This treaty,,. amongſt: gther articles, 


has one of ti Pofſigetis, by. which. the ſubjeRs.of both powers 


were to remain. in poſſeſſion, in the. texritpries, privileges, 


trade, and immunities they were in poſſeſſion of at that time: 


ee ee of he ive gon; the filet 
neither power wers to trade, or: ſail. to the poſſeſſoms of the 
other. This treaty, is the baſis of all that have been con- 
cluded between, us and Spain, fince that. time. It eſtabliſhes 


no right in the Spaniards, tq limit our navigation, more than. 


we have to limit theirs. It gives them no_ſuperiority in the 
American commerce, ſeas, or continent; the terms being re. 
ciprocal' to both nations. It is, however, extremely plain. 
from the conduct of that court, that their government, having 
ſerved. their own . purpoſes in Europe, by the two- treaties, - 
never once conſidered the Engliſh, as being on the footing of 
an equality with their ſubjects in America; and aſſumed. an 
arbitrary power, (as the French have always done] of con- 
liructing the ſenſe of the article of ut tic, to their own. 
page, For though it was undeniable, even by the Spa- 
niards themſelves, that the Engliſh | were in polleſiion of the 
logwood trade, or as the former affected. to call it, the Cam- 
peachy wood, for ſome, years before the treaty of 1809. 
though it is certain that in the intermediate tie, between the 
con- 
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d«us cooby to conſult our own intereſt, ſo 
far as eto Ohtain from her a definitive treaty, that 


21 Bu! could 


in inet thetnſelv2s abt onder the former, had cftablihed 
2 regular 16gwood trade at firſt near to Cape Catochie, an 
aſter yards near Suma Santa, aFacent to the Laguna de Ter- 
minob, and to Tuſt and Beef iſlands, in which they never 
were inteftupted by the Spaniards; yet id the year 1672, the 


queen fegent of Spain publiſted à royal ceduln, ordering 


« that füch as ſhould make invafion, or trade Without Hence 
in the ports of the Indies, ſhöuld be procteded agafuſt, 38 
pirates Under the words of this cedula, bf logwood trade 
was held by the Spaniards to' be illicit; and the vaſt ſleets of 
defenctlefs merchantmen employed in it were; wherever they 
could Be tiken by the Spanlärds, condemn ind conf ſtated- 
This was done by vittüe of a mere quibble, upon the term 


ut Nur. The court of Madrid could not deny we hid 


poſſeſſion of that trade, before the concluſion of the treaty of 
167 but they diſputed che legality of that poſfeſlion. It 
happened fortunately for the Engi that tft legality was as 


clearly evidced; as the Hafüre of the thing” ebuldd admit 6f 
It appeafed thar before we yet 1665, the Engi had made 


no ſettlements· for carrying on that trade, in any place where a 
Spaniard Was viſible ; that they had exerciſed alf acts, by which 
the poſſefii6n' of an unoccupied country can be legally aſcer- 
caltied, z. thoſe of clearing che fields, Citing down timber, 
builditly Houſes, and eftabliming fixed ſettlements. The truth 
is, that from that time to the acceſſion of the family of Ha- 
nover to the throne'of Great Britain, we had no opportunity 
of ſettling this matter, either amicably or otherwiſe. The 
variances that aroſe between our Charles the ſecond and his 
parliaments, diſabled his government. The reign of James II. 
was' too ſhort, and his views were too much employed other 
ways, for him to do any thing effectual in the matter. The 
unvarying maxim of King William's reign, was to keep well 
with Spain, and to cheriſh ber in all events, which perhaps 
Sar 153977) - * ALS! i$ £ 4% 8 is 


- 
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could be a direction for any/ miniſterſ in nego⸗ 2 


hang with. chat gurt. '1-ams far-fram' ſaying}; 
crveand that 
is tke greateſt blaſt upon his: memory. Witneſs the! treatment, 
which the Scotch adventurers at Danen met with, in a caſt 
that, with regard to the right of poſſeſſion, was ſimilat to 
that of che Engliſn log wood cutters. The reign of Queen 
Anne was ſtill more improper for our entering either into a 
war, or a negociation on that account. A treaty with Charles 
on that head would have been ridiculous; and one with Phi- 
lip was. imiptacti cable. no f Sms) vids Sg bas 
No ſooner, however, did the Spaniſh. monarchy, after, the 
treaty of Utrechti recover ſome ſtrength atulrIco0hltency with 
itſelf, than its govetriment had recourſe to its original maxiums 3 
our logwood trade, upon the bay of:Campeachy/ was attacked 
and deſtroyed ; out ſhips ſeized or ſunk, and our fellow) ſub; 
jets murdered. _ usglobai 16 59:1 ill 
It is certain that che tuo miniſters. under King George the 
firſt, I mean the Rarls of Sunderland and Stanhope, who beſt 


underſtood. our foreign! intereſts, were tos ſhort- li vod to do | 


their country any ſerviee in the affair we nw treat of. The 


great caſt of Sir Robert Walpole's politicks tended | towards | 


peace, and had the ſpirit of the nation ſyfigred him, he cer: 
lainly would have made very conſideralle conceſſions to Spain. 
But though the Spaniards had, in a manner, refuſed to great 
without making their exduſive- right to the logwood trade iu 
the bay of Campeachy a preliminary to the negociation; 
and though ſome of the Engliſh miniſters, both before and 
during his adminiſtration, had been ſo remiſs in aſſerting our 
right of logwood cutting there, that the Spaniards conſidered 
it as a claim we had given up; Sir Robert, in all the warm 
debates about peace and war in the year 1738, never would 
venture to call the right of the Engliſh to it in queſtion, though 
he favoured, as much as he could, the Spaniards in all their 
other claims. In the reſolutions that were propoſed that year, 
previous to the Spaniſh; war, and which were preſented to the 


Houſe of Commons by Mr. P. now Earl of B. one of them 
( Was 
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A. D. that this ſtate of indeciſion, as to our intereſt with 


_ has been entirely owing: to us. It is well 
known 


wad; That therfubjes of Great Britain did hold and poſſeſs 
lands: in the province of Jucatan- in America, antecedent to, 
and at the time of, the treaty of 1670 ; which treaty confirmed 
the right to each contracting party of ſuch lands or places, as 
either of them did; at that time, hold and poſſeſs ; and that the 
ſubjects of Great Britain then had, and have at all times fince 
claimed, a right of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 
and enjoyed the ſame without interruption, till of late years; 
which right ſeems further particularly ſecured to us, by the 
manner in which the firſt article of the treaty of commerce at 
Utrecht, confirms-the treaty of 1670, with thoſe remarkable 
words: Without prejudice to any liberty or power, which 
the ſubjects of Great Britain enjoyed, either — right 
ſullerance or indulgence. | 110 
. — — of 
this reſolution, though he knew it was inconſiſtent with the 
egen er this Wach n compatiy..” He objedted, however, to 
the reſolution, as being too peremptory and inflammatory, and 
another, more mild and general, and which, as 
be himſelf ſaid, left the ſubjects of Great Britain at liberty to 
purſue their claims to lands in the province of Jucatan, to cut 
logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and to other privileges 
either of poſſeſſion or navigation. The reſolutions, which on 
the ſame day and the ſame occaſion, were agreed to by the 
Houſe of Peers, -make no particular mention of the logwood 
trade; but, in general, mention the unjuſt and groundleſs pre- 
tences of the Spaniards, upon which the Engliſh ſhipping and 
their cargoes, both before and after the treaty of Seville, had 
been violently ſeized and confiſcated ; alluding to the bar- 
barous and illegal ſurpriſal of the logwood ſhips, by the Spa- 
niards, in the bay of Campeachy, ſoon aſter the acceflion of 
King George the Firſt. The famous convention that folow- 
ed, made no mention of this matter; ſo that it was under- 


flood to be one of me points that were referred to' be ſettled 
by 
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brougfit formally to renotmice a fingle claim! ſhe ever 
advanced; and though the might no.] ad then 
make 4 temporary conceſſon, "the has qr always 
unifbrm in her tenor of ulurpation; h ineſs, 
and injuſtice. This is a meſt uncomfortable ſtate 
for a miniſter, who is ſuppoſed to have the direction 
of foreign affairs, to live in; efpecially, When that 
nation*s.” partiality to ar Wy, pry ag all 
bounds of neutrality. QUO 

This-partiality was fo Peng that de emo #8 
confider her concerns, and thoſe- of France with 
us, as being the ſame; though furdy in their na- 
ture, nothing can be mote diſtant. Though a 
Spaniſh atnbaſfador reſided at London, the French 
agent was entruſted to negociate for Spuin; and 
upon whit? not upon any point, that ever can 
concern France, but upon ſorne differences of an 
old en which had not yer been _— 


by plenipotentiaries ; and the. ae of =I Chapelle left 
the affair,where it found it, and where it now reſts, 

This being a general, but true, repreſentation of an affairs 
fo interefting to this nation ; what is-a Britiſ miniſter to do, 
if __ Spaniards, in the bay of Honduras, ate, at bis very 
time, treating the Engliſh ſabjecis there as inteslopers and pi- 
rates ? the paſive conduct of Sir Robert Walpale towards 
Spain, was the moſt blameable part of his foreign adminiſtra- 
tion, and the moſt effectual charge that was brought againſt 
him. Was the Right Honoorable Mr. Prrr to be confidered 
by the nation incthe dangerous charakter of his Majeſly's ficſt 
_ miniſter, and yet tamely to ſuffer ſuch a proceefling on 4be 
part of Spain to take place ? would not this have been confi- 


tered, and july $00, a tacitly giving up. an impotent na- 


tional night? 


Vol. v. N | jute, 
45 | 


known, that the Spam court never could be hrs 


Fo 
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he D. juſted, between the Spaniards - and the Britiſh: 
court. What thoſe differences are, may, readily: 
be learned, when we rcflett,/ that it is now eighty- 
nine years, ſince the Spaniards attempted to de- 
prive us of the log ood trade, in the bay of Hon- 
duras, though our right; to it, was clear and in- 
diſputable. About the year 1713, the ſame. at- 
tempt was renewed, in the moſt inhuman atro- 
cious manner, in a time gf perfect tranquillity; 
though by the very firſt article of the treaty of com- 
merce, between us and Spain, concluded the 28th 
of Noyember 1713, the treaty of 1670 was rati- 
Ged “ without any prejudice, however, (ſays the 
words of the - treaty) to any liberty, or power, 
which the ſubjects of Great Britain enjoyed before, 
either through right, ſufferance, or indulgence.“ 
Notwithſtanding this expreſs ſtipulation, Spain, 
at this very time, has had the modeſty to employ 
the French agent to tell us, that before the Ame- 
rican treaty, we had no ſuch right, ſufferance or 
indulgence. Thus our differences are reduced to 
the ſingle fact of poſſeſſion, which has been as 
clearly. proved in our favour, as the nature of the 
thing can admit of; and, indeed, more fully and 
unexceptionably, than could have been expected, 

in A matter, attended with ſuch difficulties. 

The right of no ſearch or viſit upon the Ame- 
rican ſeas, is another of thoſe old differences, not 
finally - adjuſted. between our court, and that of 
Spain. Our miniſter, perhaps, thought that they 
had been adjuſted ſo much to our on fatisfac- 
Wo, * the refolutions of both houſes of parlia- 
1 - ment, 


- 
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ment, bc the laſt declaration of Wat, with 4: i 
Spain, and. by. that. declarazion;irſplf, that he could 9 
not, conſiſtentiy wich the, honour and intereſt, . +11 
bis count 50d his an Jaſcry, admir that elm 
on the part of Spain, eyen to. be debated, far 
leſs queſtioned... That court, hgwever, ſtill went 
on, as if all the facts Jay.unqueſtionably in her fa- 
vour, by committing; the ,maſt;natorious breaches 
of that. neutrality, which the. aught to-obſerye ; - 
and even... that ; neutrality ; gaye her protestion. 
What is a minifter to do in this caſe? he cannot 
treat, becauſe che other party is actually intractable. 
At the ſame time, he cannot ſit at the helm of 
affairs, and ſee; ſuch acts of partiality and in- 
juſtice acquieſced in, and multiplied. Only two 
methods, therefore, are left him; the firſt, and 
moſt elegible is, to. reſent them with quickneſs, 
ſpirit and efficacy;z..and if chat is not allowed, to 
Ris108,q u enge fer wh tA » 

It was, neceſſary to pay, due attention to theſe 
particulars; becauſe we, ſhall, ſee, that they pro- 
dyced two, extraordinary effects: viz The, relig- 


nation of Mr. Pirr; anch a Spaniſh war,, 
When Mr. PitT ſeemed to ſtand moſt in need Mr. 


PIiTT's in- 


of ſupport from the friends of his + * ad * 
country, to cgunterack Xu; gns 2 


tlie intrigd 
of their enemies, we Bug, th n le e. Gl in 


the cabinat, and FX ii — -KUW1P&GINg 
by their emiſſaries, in every place of public reſort, 
that we werb undume by our fuceeſſes. '" Therefbref per- 
ceiving that his courſet ang? theafures were not at- 


wal. 40, hof, aclopted e Ufos, and thats 0 
N 2 
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be-impoflible for him any longer to ſerve his King 
and country with the honour and advantages as 


His reſolu- heretofore, except his influence might continue in 


tion to re- 


ſign. 


His rea- 
ons. 


the meaſure propofed- above, he declared that 
this was the time for humbling the whole houſe 
« of Bourbon: that, I this opportunity were let 
« flip, ie might never be recovered; and if he 
could not prevail in this inſtance, He was re- 
0 folyed that chis fhould be the laſt time he would 
tt in that council. He thanked the'miniſters of 
the luft King for their fupport; ſaid; he himſelf 
was called into the -miniftry by the people, to 
hom he conſidered himſelf as accountable for 
his conduct, and he would no longer remain in 
« # Tituiakibn, which made him reſponſible for mea- 
<ſiires,he'v was no longer allowed to guide. 
Lord Temple; tis btother-in-law, and Lord 
prixy- Seal, fupported: this grand and leading mo- 
tion. All the reſt oppoſed it. Mr. P1TT now 
faw his influence in the ſtate entirely at an end; 
and reſolved on reſigning a place of truſt, when 
he was no longer uſeful in the execution of it; 
but muſt either obſtruct and embarraſs the mea- 


0 ſures 
1 


7 the * . be i himſelf to 
be; was the moſt effectual ſervice he could perform to his 
country, and tnrirely agreeable to the maxims of her confti- 
tutlon ; as/etplained;' arid] endetftoed, finee the revolution.— 
Very. linle. reaſoning] may foffice, to prove this propoſition. 
Unanimity 3 in caquncib and in parliament is the glory, and 
may be called the characteriſtic, of his Majeſty's auſpicious 
reign. But ĩt is abſurd to imagine. that that unanimity could 
* While a Uifference in - amen prevailed between the 

firſt 
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ſures, carried on by others, if he — * 8 
or n his qyn fame and hagour,” r if he con- 
oO MM avs e 3806 0 curred 


firſt miniſter. 10 ftate, (ſuppoſing the right honourable genlle- 
man to have been ſo) and all the pther ſervants of the eromn, 
his own brother · in- aw excepted. . The vaſt, pre · poſleflien. of 
the public, in 90 right N gentleman' s favour, muſt 

have always in uenced many, both Within, and without — 

to have adopted his ſentiments, white be delivered 

a mini. The other fervants of the crown — bi; 

The conſequente is, firſt à reply then a. rejpinder z chen 

ſpeech upon ſpeech; till, as happened under the tory miniſtry, 

and that of Sir Robert Walpole, the whole ſecrets of the ca- 

binet are laid open ; out Ganda, become che ritaffers of alt 
our meaſures, and we ourſelves à laughing ftock to alt Europe. — 6 
Though I kai as much of opinion, as any man can be; that a 

faithful Bririſh miniſter ought fo deliver the ＋ ſentiments i in 


of parkswent may, very confitty with the ay he owes: to 
his country, fometimes make 4 mall facrifice of His private 
opinion to unanimity, "This What à inigiſler, 1 meün, 4 
recting miniſter, cannot do; eſpecially when he meets with an 

| oppoſition. The very oppoſition breaks the unanimity, and 
he is obliged, if T may ſo expreſs myſelf, to defend tis tmea- 
ſures when once he has taken them, at all events. He can 
obſerve 1 2 nne: 
neutrality. 

2 Other officers of e Abel e commence 3 
may be conſidered as volunteers in the ſervice. A ſecretary 
of ſtate, the moment he enters upon his poſt, is an” enlifted 
ſoldier. While he receives pay, he muſt do his duty; only 
with this difference, that he has the privilege of quitting the 
ſervice when he pleaſes ; but, having quitted it, the parallel 
holds true; for he may be called to account, both for the 
omiflions and cotnmiſſions he was guilty of, while he was upon 
his poſt. This is one of the great acquiſitions we have made 
by the revolution. While the miniſter has the privilege of re- 
tiring, when he pleaſes, from public boſineſs, his country has 
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curred in them contrary to his” own conviction, 


and wat he apprehended to be {8 the intereſt of 
his country. Therefore, when Mr. PiTT and 
Earl Temple took their leaves of the laſt. council 
ſummoned to deliberate on the conduct of Spain, 
the late Earl Granville, then lord preſident, roſe 
up, and with a nervous and manly eloquence, he 
expreſſed. a very high opinion of Mr. Pitt's 
wiſdom, penetration, abilities, honour and inte- 
Srity; _ in a _ r and. = « amy eos 


23 ; IS 


the ts to at the Key time, of overhauling his conduct, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion. A miniſter cannot now, as 
formerly, plead I was over ruled by the will of my maſter. 
1 0! out-voted at the board. 1 was brow-beaten i in the cabi- 
He has an eaſy remedy. for all theſe evils, which is 
D in a ſingle word. and chat! is, he may REsiOx. 
This is the only ſafety any. Britiſh miniſter bas; and it is a 
refuge. that i is always in his power to command. 
But a ſegretary of ſtate is. under a greater neceſſity than any 
other miniſter. i is, for taking ſhelter in this refuge ; becauſe of 
the directive power, which by the nature of his office, he is 
obliged to exerciſe. Every diſpatch he iſſues ſtom his ofice, 
is an exidence againſt him; and was his maſter, and all his 
council, to concur in a meaſure, which he diſapproved of; he 
cannot be forced to put the ſeals of his office to it. In fact, 
though | the lord chancellor is ſaid to be the keeper of the 
King's cuſcience. in matters of law; the ſecretary of ſtate is, 
certainly, the counſellor of his judgment, in affairs of govern- 
ment. He bas no rule for the exerciſe of his office, but an 
upright intention and a ſound judgment. The matters on 
which he is conſulted, are without the cognizance of law, and 
relate entirely to the prerogative, which is to be defined only 


by itſelf, . This is a conſideration, which renders the poſt of a 


ſecretary of ſtate, more dangerous, and tickliſh, than that of 
any other winiſter i in this country. 


manner, 
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manner ſpoke of the innumerable and almoſt inſur- A, D. 


mountable difficulties, which Mr. P1TT and Lord 


Temple had all along to ſtruggle with. And 


conſonant to this opinion, his moſt gracious Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to ſignify his real eſteem for Mr. 
Pir r, by immediately and gratuitouſly granting 
him 3000 |. per ann. and conferring a noble title 
upon his lady * and his iſſue. 


176 


Let us ſtop one moment and revere the memo» His cha- 


rater at- 


ry of a miniſter, who never had his equal, in the tempted. 


opinion of the nation, for integrity and virtue. 

He kept no levees for ſycophants and knaves to 
wheedle and to dive into his intentions. He ad- 
mitted no triffling company to interrupt his 
thoughts: he was embarraſſed by no private con- 
nections, nor engaged in any intrigue. He never 
abuſed his power by preferring an undeſerving 
perſon: and was exceeding ſcrupulous how he re- 
ceived recommendations: he deſpiſed | thoſe idle 
claims of rank and ſeniority, when they were not 
ſupported by ſervices, which alone could entitle 
them to public truſt, He confided in ability and: 
worth wherever he found them, without any re- 
gard to wealth, family, parliamentary intereſt or 
connection. He was a faſt friend to moral virtue. 

He deteſtec . Pur cou! was above 


It is proper in this on 3 the publie, That the 
ſpeech publiſhed and ſaid to be delivered on this occaſion by 
the preſident, of the council, was an infamous falſehood, and 
calculated to ſlander the faireſt characters. 
o Baroneſs of Chatham, and Maron of Chatham to her heir 
male, 
| N 4 meanneſs: 
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meanneſs : little arts belong to narrow minds; 
his mind was extenſive, and ſoared to buſineſs of 
a more important nature, by which he made his 
country great. Like a true Engliſhman, he was 
open, bold, free, and honeſt. He was punctual 
in his office, and ſuch was his attention to huſineſa, 


that the moſt minute occurrences paſſed not with- 
out his examination. He had wiſdom to plan, 


and courage to execute. He honoured the people, 
and liſtened to their united voice, which he was 


never afraid to bring to the ear of his ſovereign. 
His abilities and wiſdom: ſpread terrot throughout 


the enemy; and they preſerved harmony with our 


allies: — the faith of Great Britain was held in- 
violably facred. He exerted the power, and pre- 
ſerved the dignity of Great Britain in a manner 
ynexampled. He was afraid of no ſtate ; would 
brook: with no affronts; was ever ready to reſent 
injuries. The publie treaſure he applied, as far 
as his direction extended, to the public intereſt. 
He never ſought to avoid a war, in order to apply 
the ſums, neceſſary for carrying it on, to the pre- 
ſervation of his power in the miniſtry. His early 
and vigorous reſolution for attacking Spain is the 
ſtrongeſt proof of it. Conſcious of his own ho- 
neſty and integrity he never ſought to conceal any 
part of his conduct; but, on the contrary, was 


always ready and forward to lay all his meaſures 


before the public. He ſpoke his mind freely on 


all occaſions. He neither diſſembled, nor encou- 
raged diſſimulation; and yet he was of ſuch un- 
ſhaken ſecrecy, that, during the whole of his ad- 

437535 3-599 4 7 mini- 
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miniſtration, he gave no opportunity to the moſt 
willing, of diſcovering his deligns te; the enemy. 
In his hours of leiſure he converſed with men of 
knowledge and experience: he ſought informa- 
tion; and by it, together with his own unwearied 
afſiduity and amazing penetration, he regulated 
the great machine of government; ever attached 
to the intereſt of the people and the honour of the 
crown. In a word, he was the ſpirit of the war, 
the genius of England, and the Tomes of his 
age $44 61670 1 -9re:11 | 
Never was a miniſter ſo be beloved, nor 
ſo univerſally regretted*: poſterity may be certi- 
| 1d fied 


d See the Review of Mr. Pirr's Adminiſtration, page 
148. 
f which we have inſerted theſe two o examples. 


Copy of the - to the Right Honaurable WILLIAM Pirr, from 
the court, of Common: council of the city of London, October 22, 
1761. 


64 Reſolved. That the thanks of this court be given tothe 
Right Honourable W1LL1am Prev, for the many great and 
eminent ſervices rendered this nation during the time he ſo ablely 
filled the high and important office of one of his Majeſty's 
Principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and to perpetuate their grateful 
. ſenſe of his merits, who, by the vigour of his mind, had not 
only rouſed the ancient ſpirit of this nation, from the puſilla- 
nimous: ſtate, to which it had been reduced; but, by his in- 
tegrity and ſteadineſs uniting us at home, had carried its repu- 
tation in arms and commerce to a height unknown before, by 
our trade accompanying our * in every rn of the 
globe. 

Therefore, the city of Lakin ever ſtedfaſt in their loyalty 
to their King, and attentive to the honour and proſperity of 

their 
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fied from the addreſſes of thanks preſented to him 
from the principal cities and incorporated towns 
in Great Britain, for his brilliant, — and 
right adminiſtration. 

This reſignation and its motives had woch an effect 
upon the nation, that they began to apprehend, it 
might have too great an influence upon the coun- 
cils in regard to war, and give the enemy freſh 
ſpirits to attempt to renew the negoeiations of 
peace; to their advantage. Therefote the city of 
London, at the ſame time they addreſſed Mr. 
Prrr in his ſtate of reſignation, gave the ad- 
miniſtration the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their reſo- 
lution to enable his Majeſty to continue the war 
with vigour, in caſe they would not hearken to 


their country, cannot but lament the national loſs of ſo able, 
and ſo faithful a miniſter, at this critical conjunQure,” “ 

© Mr. Pirr having reſigned the ſeals, on the 5th of October 
1761, an aſſembly (or Common-council) was holden in the 
city of Cheſter, on the zoth day of the ſame month, wherein, 
It was unanimouſly reſolved, That the thanks of the houſe 
be given tothe Right Honourable WirLLtam Prrr, lately one 
of his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for his eminent 
and effectual ſervices to his King and country; and that he is 
defired to be aſſured, that this ancient and loyal city does moſt 
heartily concur in the opinion and recent reſolution of the very 
reſpectable metropolis. 

As alſo, That we, the citizens of Chefter, do-deeply ſhare 
in the general anxiety and concern, that Great Britain, by a 
rational reſignation, is, at this time, deprived of a- miniſter, 
whoſe falutary councils, ſteady conduct, and truly -patriotic 
ſpirit, had retrieved the honour of theſe nations, had rendered 
us happily unanimous at home, and gloriouſly formidable ta 
our adverſanes abroad. | £ | 
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their Wu in n 12 


8e! 37 11 , 100 0 111. In 


an. 


a th e e of. 1. 5 my Honourable the Lord ' Mayer, nk 
dermen, and commons of the city of London, in common council 
aſſembled, to Sit Robert Ladbroke, Sir Richard Gln, Kit. and 

| Bart. William Beckford, E and the Honourable Thomas 
Harley, this city's repreſentatives in parkament,, 


We the Lord Mayor, aldermen and commons 'of the city 


of London, in common council aſſembled, thiok it at this 
time our duty, ag it is our natural and undoubted right, to lay 
before this city's repreſentatives, in the great council of the 
nation foon to 'be aſſeinbled in Parliament, what we deſire and 
expect from you, in diſcharge of the great truſt and confidence, 
we and our fellowecitizens have repoſed in you. 

That you take the earlieſt opportunity to uſe your mo 


endeavours to obtain the repeal. or amendment of the late act, 


intitled, An Act for the Relief of Inſolvent Debtors, in re- 
ſpect of the inconveniences ariſing from the compulſive clauſe, 


by which a door has been opened to the greateſt ' frauds and 


perjuries, and, if continued, muſt become the deſtruction of 
all private credit, ſo effencial to the ſupport of a trading people. 

That you concur in and promote all neceſſary meaſures for 
eſtabliſhing good 'ceconomy in the diſtribution of the national 
treaſure : and for that purpoſe, that” you endeavour to have a 
committee appointed, in order to enquire into any abuſes, 
which may have ariſen in the application of it, and to prevent 
any frauds or illicit practices in the management thereof. 

That you entertain juſt ſentiments of the importance of the 
conqueſts made this war by the Britiſh arms, at the expence of 
ſo much blood and treaſure, and that you will, to the utmoſt 
of your power and abilities, oppoſe all attempts for giving up 
ſuch places, as may tend to leſſen our preſent ſecurity, or by 
reſtoring the naval power of France, render us ſubject to freſh 
hoſtilities from that natural enemy : particularly that the ſole 
and excluſive right of our acquiſitions, in North America and 
the fiſheries, be preſerved to us. 


Az 
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A. D. In the;courſe of this ſummer the government 
1701: had the ſatisfaction of hearing of further ſucceſſes, 


— obtained by our arms in the Eaſt Indies. As ſoon 


Indies. as the weather appeared ſettled, and it was judged 
Siege of that the rainy ſeaſon was over, Colonel Coote re- 
Poncicher- ſolved/ to proceed with the ſiege of Pondicherry. 


ry renew- 


ed. The blockade, which had been formed for ſeveral 
months by ſea and land, had greatly diſtreſſed the 
garriſon, by cutting off all; communications for 
ſupplies of proviſions. Famine and mutiny began 

to threaten their internal deſtruction. T herefore 

the Colonel made no.doubt that the town would 

become an.caly.prey. by increaſing their cauſe of 
diſcontent, and by fatiguing them with conſtant 
alarms.” For this purpoſe batteries were erected 

at a diſtance, to play continually on ſeveral parts of 


As the 8 9 . of parties, the harmony and 
unanimity of all his Majeſty' s ſubjects, their zeal and affec- 
tion to their native King, and the great increaſe of commerce, 
are moſt convincing proofs to us of this nation's ability ſtill to 
carry on, and vigorouſly proſecute the preſent juſt and veceſſa- 
Ty war; it is our deſire that you concur in giving his Majeſty 
ſuch ſupplies, as ſhall enable him to purſue all thoſe meaſures, 
which may promote the true intereſt of his kingdoms, and 
place him above the menaces of any power that may pretend 
to give laws, or preſcribe limits, to the policy and intereſts 
of this nation: but as it is apparent, that our enemies flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of exhauſting our ſtrength, by the 
immenſe expence in which we are at preſent engaged, we 
therefore require. you, in the further proſecution of this war, 
to ſupport ſuch meaſures as may fruſtrate thoſe expectations, 
yet to act with the utmoſt vigour in the reduction of their re- 
maining calonies, ſo as to obtain a ſafe and honourable peace. 

e See page 28. Vol. V. | 


the 
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che town, "(bas to enfilade the works of the garri- | 55 Pr 


ſon, and cover his men and guns from any certain 
fire of the enemy. Accordingly the following 
batteries were traced out, one (called the Prince 
of Wales's) for fout guns, near a breach made on 
the north fide, to enfilade the Great Street; which 
runs north and ſouth through the WIe. toun; ; 
one for four guns and two mortars, to the north- 
weſt quarter, at 1000' yards diſtance, to enfilade 
the north-face of a large counterguard, before 
the notth-weſt baſtion, called the Duke of Cum- 
berland's: a third, called Prince Edward's, for 
two guns, to the ſouthward, at 1200 yards di- 
ſtance, to enfilade the ſtreets from ſouth to north, 

ſo as to croſs the fire from the northern battery; 
and a fourth to the ſouth-weſt, called Prince 
William's, for two guns and one mortar, at 1000 
yards diſtance, in order to deſtroy the guns in St. 
Thomas's redoubt, and to ruin the veſſels and 
boats near it. On the Sth of December, at mid- 
night, chey were all opened together, and con- 
tinued firing till day lighr. On the gth, the ene- 
my kept up a, wartii' fire on theſe, batteries, but 
withour doing much damage to them. On the 
25th, Admiral Stevens, with four ſhips of the 
line, arrived off Pondicherry,” having parted com- 
pany with Admiral Corniſh, and his diviſion, on 
the 16th inſtant, in blowing weather. On the 
the z9th, a battery, called kd Hanover, was be- 
gun; for ren guns and three mortars, to the north- 
ward, at 450 yards diſtance from the town, againſt 
the north weſt counterguard and curtain, 
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Theſe approaches contributed ſo greatly to in- 
creaſe the miſeries of them in the town, that were 
almoſt famiſhed, that the number of — 4 en- 
creaſed daily. Yet M. Lally determined, if poſſible, 
to ſpin out time till he might expect aſſiſtance from 
Europe, both of men and neceſſaries of life. He 
drove 1400 poor helpleſs inhabitants out of the 
town, and when they were ordered to halt by the 
advanced guard of Sepoys, he ordered both the 
cannon and muſketry to fire upon them from the 
walls; by which barbarous action three of them 
were killed and many wounded. Theſe miſerable 
inhabitants were kept three days in this deplorable 
ſtate, having nothing to feed on but the roots of 
graſs, and fired upon as often as they attempted 
to return. So that Colonel Coote permitted them 
to paſs his guard, and to diſperſe about 6 coun- 
try. 

Hitherto every day gave freſh hopes reduc- 
ing the town without blood-ſhed : but on. the 
firſt of the new year, there happened a violent 
ſtorm of wind and rain, which almoſt ruined the 
batteries, deſtroyed three ſhips of the line, and 
damaged moſt of the reſt. The Duke of Aqui- 
tain, foundered about two leagues to the ſouth- 
ward; and the Sunderland about two leagues to 
the northward of Pondicherry, and moſt of the 
crews periſhed. The Newcaſtle and Queenborough, 
with the Protector fireſhip, were drove aſhore and 
loſt, a little to the ſouthward of Ariancopang, but 
the people were ſaved, with moſt of the itores and 
proviſions, and all the ordnance : and with the 

help 
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wreckt ſhips, and the alfliſtance of the ſquadron, 1 
they were in a few days completely fitted, and put 
in a proper ſtate for ſervice. 
M. Lally endeavoured, to profit himſelf by this 
diſaſter with the utmoſt ſpeed, He no ſooner ſaw 
the port open, but he diſpatched advice of his 
ſuppoſed. deliverance ta Mr. Raymond, French 
reſident at Pullicat, and preſſed him, moſt earneſt- 
ly to ſend him proviſions. - *The Engliſh ſqua- Lallys let- 
« dron, ſays he, is no more. Out of the 12 ſhips cptel. 
« they had in our road, ſeven are loſt, crews and 
all: four others are diſmaſted : only one frigate - 
has eſcaped. Therefore don't loſe. a moment to 
« ſend us chelingoes upon, chelingoes loaded with 
«rice. Tell the Dutch that they have nothing to 
« fear now /: beſides, according to the rights of 
* nations, they are only not to ſend us provi- 
« ſions, themſebves, and we are no longer blocked up 
« by ſea. The ſaving of Pondicherry has been in 
your power once already: if you miſs the preſent 
* opportunity, it will be intirely your fault. Don't 
forget alſo ſome ſmall chelingoes. Offer great 
* rewards. I expect 17000 Marattoes within theſe 
* four days. In ſhort, riſk all, attempt all, force 
« all, and ſend us ſome rice, ſhould it be but half 
« a garſe at a time.” | 
This letter, dated the ad of January 1761, at 
Pondicherry, from M. Lally, was intercepted by 
the Engliſh ; and Admiral Stevens, who had the 
good fortune to. weather out the ſtorm, without 
ſuffering 
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ſoffering the leaſt damage, returning to his ſtation 
before Pondicherry, on the th, immediately diſ. 


patched circular letters to the Dutch and Daniſh 
ſettlements to acquaint them, that, notwithſtand- 


1 Dutch, ing M. Lally's repreſentations, he was ſtill in poſ- 


M. Lally 
ſends pro- 
poſals for 


a ſurren- 
der, 


ſeſſion of 11 fhips of the line and two frigates, 
in condition for ſervice, and holding the blockade 
of Pondicherry : and that it being contrary to the 
laws of nations for a neutral power to give any 


place relief that was cloſely inveſted and block- 


aded by land and ſea, he was determined to ſeize 
every veſſel or boat, that ſhould attempt to throw 
any proviſions into that place. Which menace 
had its due effect. | 

The batteries being repaired, and the fleet re- 
fitted and returned to their tations in the road, 
the army continued their approaches without in- 
terruption : the garriſon having neither power nor 
fpirit to diſturb their works; though they kept up 
a feint fire till the 15th, when it was entirely 
filenced, and gave the beſiegers an opportunity of 


beginning a trench, to contain their royal mortars 


and three guns, for the more ſpeedy demolition of 
the demi-baſtion, and ravelin of Madraſs gate. 

When, in a fit of deſpair, M. Lally, the man, 
who had publicly vowed rhe ruin of all the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements in India, and had actually deſtroy- 
ed thoſe in his power, became a fupplicant, and 
that ſame evening ſent out Colonel Duree of the 
royal artillery ; the chief of the jeſuits, and two 
une wirh propoſals for delivering up the gar- 
2 | riſon : 
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riſot ©: but Colonel Coote, throughly acquainted 
with the miſerable condition of the place, which 
had 


f Tranſlation of Mr.. Laliy's propoſals for the delivery 7 the * 
riſon. 

The taking of Chandernagore, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, and of that neutrality which has always fubſiſted be» 
tween all European nations, and namely between the two na- 
tions in this part of India; and that immediately after a ſignal 
ſervice which the French nation had rendered the Engliſh, not 


only in taking no part againſt them with the Nabob of Bengal, 


but in receiving them in their ſettlements, to give them time to 
recover from their firſt loſſes (as appears by the letters of 
thanks from Mr. Pigot himſelf, and from the council of Mad- 
raſs to that of Pondicherry) added tothe formal refuſal of ful- 
filling the conditions of a cartel, agreed upon between our re- 
ſpective maſters, though it was at firſt accepted by Mr. Pigot, 
and the commiflaries were named on both fides to go to Sadraſs 
to ſettle amicably the difficulties which might occur in its exe- 
cution, put it out of my power with reſpect to my court, to 
make or propoſe to Mr. Coote any capitulation for the town 
of Pondicherry. 

The King's troops and thoſe of the company, - ſurrender 
themſelves, for want of proviſions, priſonets of war to his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, upon the terms of the cartel, which I reclaim 
equally for all the inhabitants of Pondicherry, as well as for 
the exerciſe of the Roman religion, the religious houſes, hof- 
pitals, chaplains, ſurgeons, ſervants, &c. referring myſelf to 
the deciſion of our two courts for reparation proportioned 0 
the violation of ſo ſolemn a treaty. 

Accordingly Mr. Coote may take poſſeſſion, to-morrow 
morning at eight o'clock, of the gate of Villenour; and after 
to-morrow at the ſame hour of that of Fort St. Louis: and as 
he has the power in his own hands, he will dictate ſuch ulte- 
tior diſpoſitions to be made, as he ſhall judge proper. 

demand, merely from a principle of juſtice and humanity, 
that the mother and ſiſters of Raza Saib be permitted to fſeek 
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had no more than one day's proviſion left, would 
not grant any other conditions than to ſurrender 
| them- 


an aſylum where they pleaſe, or that they remain priſoners 
among the Engliſh, and be not delivered up into Mahomet 
Ally Cawn's hands, which are ſtill red with the blood of the 
huſband and father, that he has ſpilt, to the ſhame indeed of 
thoſe who gave them up to him ; but not leſs to the ſhame of 
the commander of the Engliſh army, who ſhould not have 
allowed ſuch a piece of barbarity to be committed in his 
camp. 

1 I am tied up by the cartel in the declaration which I 
make to Mr. Coote, I conſent that the gentlemen of the coun- 
cil of Pondicherry may make their own repreſentations to 
him, with regard to what may more immediately concern their 
own private intereſts, as well as the intereſt of the inhabitants 
of the colony. 


Done at Fort Louis, off Pondicherry, the 15th day of 
January 1761. 
Signed LAT. 
To Colonel Coote, commander in chief of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's forces before Pondicherry, 
A true copy. Francis RowLan, ſec, 


Colonel Coote's anſuer to M. Lally's propoſals. 


The particulars of the capture of Chandernagore having 
been long fince tranſmitted to his Britannic Majeſty, by the 
officer to whom that place ſurrendered, Colonel Coote cannot 
take cognizance of what paſſed on that occaſion; nor can he 
admit the ſame as any way relative to the ſurrender of Pon- 
dicherry. 

The diſputes which have ariſen concerning the cartel con- 
cluded between their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, 
being as yet undecided, Colonel Coote has it not in his power 
to admit, that the troops of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and 
thoſe of the French Eaſt India company, ſhall be deemed pri- 
ſoners of war to his Britannic Majeſty, upon the terms of yo 

cartel; 
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themſelves priſoners of war, to be uſed as he * D. 


ſhould think conſiſtent with the intereſt of his 


Britannic Majeſty. Accordingly a company of Surrendery 


Engliſh grenadiers took poſſeſſion of the Villenour t 
gate, at eight o'clock on the 16th in the morning: 
and at the ſame time, on the 17th, Colonel Coote, 
accompanied by "rear Admiral Corniſh, and the 
Captains Haldane and Tinker, took poſſeſſion of 
the citadel, on the part of both ſervices, as they 


- ” . +» , . 


important conqueſt to his Majeſty's arms, = to 
the Eaſt India company in particular: after a 
blockade and tedious ſiege of eight months. 


cartel ; but requires that hey ſurrendet themſelves priſoners of 
war, to be uſed as he ſhall think conſiſtent with the intereſts of 
the King his maſter. And Colanel Coote will the all ſuch 
indulgences as are agreeable to humanity. | 

Colonel Coote will ſend the grenadiers of his regiment, be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine o clock to-morrow morning, 
to take poſſeſſion of the Villenour gate; and the next morn- 
ing, between the ſame hours, he will alſo take poſſeſſion of 
the gate of Fort St. Lewis. 

The mother and ſiſters of Raza Saib ſhall be eſcotted to 
Madraſs, where proper care ſhall be taken for their ſafety ; and 
they ſhall not, on any account, be delivered into the-bands of 
Nabob Mahomed Ally Cawn. 
| Given at the head quarters of the camp before Pondicherry, 

this 15th day of January 1761. 
Sigued ExAEH Coore. 


To Arthur Lally, Eſq; lieutenant-general and com- 
mander in chief of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 
forces in India, at Pondicherry, 

A true copy. Francis Rowtaxs. ſec. 
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lead aprons of different ſizes 363 ; wad-hooks ditto: 50 grates 
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The number of priſoners amounted to 2067, 
of whom 1707 were foldiers, and the reft able to 
bear arms. And the quantity of military ſtores, 
arms, artiiery and ammunition was prodigious *, 
r The 


; : Return of braſs and iron orduance, carriages, powder, foot, and 


ſmall arms, found on the works of Pondicherry, town, citadel, 

and artillery park. 

Braſs ordnance $1 ſerviceable, two unſerviceable; iron ord- 
nance 436 ſerviceable, 48 unſerviceable; braſs howitzers 13 
ſerviceable ; iron howitzers two ſerviceable ; braſs mortars 82 
ſerviceable ; iron mortars ſeven ſerviceable ; carriages of dif- 
ferent ſorts 326 ſerviceable; 58 unſerviceable ; mortar beds 
46 ſerviceable, wood; mortar beds ſeven ſerviceable, iron; 
double-headed ſhot 182 ; lead ſhot of different nature 60,264 ; 
ſhells and hand grenadoes 22,599 ; grape ſhot 1095; 207 
barrels of powder of 2oolb. each ſerviceable ; 14881 barrels 
of powder of 10olb. each ſerviceable; total of powder 
230,520lb. barrels of powder unſerviceable 56; powder in 
cartridges of different nature 40, 3 3olb; excluſive of ſmall 
arms ammunition ; ammunition fixed for wall. pieces 2907, 
maſkets 368,640, carbines 98,980, piſtols 46,830, gingalis 
20,700, muſkets new with bayonets 1550 ;. ditto new without 


bayonets 315 ; ditto with locks, moſtly bad 2351 ; ditto un- 


ſerviceable between ſeven and 8000; Engliſh wall pieces, 
good 18; ditto bad eight; French wall pieces, good 199; 
gingil pieces, old 73 ; carbines 35 ; fuzees long, new 120; 
ditto old 50; ditto ſhort 30; piſtols, new pairs 600 z ditto old 
pairs 310; hangers, new 3200; ſabres, new 1000; broad 
fwords and ſabres mixed 195; bayonets, newzo0s ; ditto, old 

500 ; pole axes 1200; cartouch boxes, new 3000; ditto, old 
2000; flints, about 20 hogſheads, muſket balls, fix barrels; 
ditto 80 kegs ; iron ramrods about 12,000; copper drums 15; 


wood ditto 17 ; eſpontoons, old 28; cartridge boxes. of diffe- 


rent ſizes 20,860 ; a ſmall quantity of fixed ammunition; 
ladles of different ſizes 265 ; ſpunges ditto, moſtly old, 430: 
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The conduct of M. Lally towards Fort St. David; As 6. 


his declared intention againſt all the Engliſh ſettle- 


F bien 


ments, to diſmantle and to ruin them; and the tions de- 
impoſſibility of keeping the power of France in ©%7**: 


thoſe regions within moderate bounds, ſo long as 
they might entertain any hopes of recovering that 
ſtrong fortreſs by a treaty" of peace, determined 
the fate of its fortifications alſo: which have been 
ſo effectually deſtroyed, by the powder taken in 
the town, that there is not left one ſtone upon 
another, nor ſo — as the 3 of what 
it has been. 

Thus Colonel Coote gave the final blow to the 
French power in India, and remained the unri- 
valled maſter of the coaſt of Coromandel, Having 
extirpated the French power, he deſpiſed the 
neutral nations, and was reſolved to keep the 
princes of the country in ſubjection. There was 
nothing to oppoſe our commanding the whole 
trade from the Ganges to the Indies, the moſt 
profitable commerce in the whole world, except a 
little French ſettlement, called Myhie *, on the 
coaſt of Malabar , about 400 miles from Pondi- 

| cherry. 
for heating ſhot 2; with a large quantity of muſket flings, buff 
belts, armourers, ſmiths and carpenters tools, locks, and other 
lumber. _ 


Pondicherry, Signed CHARLES Mir rox, military 
Jan. 27, 1761. commiſſary- general. 
E. CHANDLER, commiſſary of 
_ © artillery, 


h Situate about thirty miles north of Tillicherry. 
i The coafts of Coromandel and Malabar form a peninfula, 


like a ger" loaf, - of a prodigious extent, with its point to 
| O 3 | the 
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queſt of 


Myhie. 
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cherry, But this expedition was left to the care 
of the government of Bombay, who ſent a body 
of 'forces,, under Major Hector Monro, and he 
took his meaſures ſo well, in concert with Tho- 
mas Hodges, Eſq; governor at Tillicherry, that 
Myhie ſurrendered, with all its dependencies on 
the coaſt of Malabar, on the 1oth of February 
1761, without much difficulty, though it had been 
Wann with upwards of 200 pieces of cannon k. 

There 


the ſouthward, both fides of which are waſhed by the Indian 
Ocean, that of Malabar is to the eaſt, the cqaſt of Coromandel 
js to the welt, | 


1 Propoſals of capitulation made by M. Loget, Commander in Chief 

8 the French garriſon at Mybie, for the ſurrender of that place 

and its dependencies, to Thomas Hodges, Eſq; commander in chief 

of Tillicherry and its dependencies, and Hector Monro, Eſq; major 

and commander of the King's and Company's troops encamped for 

the expedition again Myhie, with the conditions, on which 
they are accepted on the _ of his Britannic My. 


The ante conditions which we e to, in the 
name of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ſurrender the Fort of 
Myhie, and its dependencies, on the coaſt of Malabar. 


I. The exerciſe of the Roman Cathalic religion ſhall not 
be diſturbed in any ſhape. All the churches and chapels, 
with their ornaments, are to be preſerved from all inſults; and 


that the Padres ſhall have leave to exerciſe their ſunctions un- 


moleſtet. 
« Granted.” | 
II. The garriſon to march out with the honours of war, 
drums beating, colours flying, each man with a hall in his 
mouth, four field pieces, with one mortar, and twelve rounds : 
to * t9 Tiliicherry, accompanied by a detachment of 
* Engliſh, 
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There ſtill was a cloud to be diſperſed in Ben- 
gal. When ee was reduced by the 
Engliſh 


Engliſh, lat, there to be embarked on board of a ſhip for the 


Iſland of Bourbon, at the expence of the Engliſh ; but in caſe. 


the dominion of that iſland ſhould be changed, the ſhip, after 
taking in water and refreſhments, is to proceed with them to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where they are to be landed with 
their arms, cannon, mortar and appurtenances, and then to 
go where they pleaſe. But, if the Enyliſh do not chuſe to 
comply with that, they are to land us in France with our arms 


and baggage. 


« Granted ; except that the colours, arms, cannon, 3 
tar and ammunition, ſhall be delivered up in Tillicherry; alſo, 


in caſe it ſhould be more convenient to tranſport them for Eu- 
rope from Tillicherry, than from Bombay, or the Coromandel 
coaſt ; provided, nevertheleſs, that ſhould any European of- 
ficer or ſoldier chuſe to enter into the Engliſh ſervice, they are 
to be at full liberty, that is, if the r of ſuch perſon 


be agreeable to the Engliſh,” 


III. All deſenters whatſoever ſhall have a general pardon, | 


wn not be moleſted in any ſhape. 
« Granted ; except Thomas Palmer, of Colonel Parſlow's 
regiment, if he ſhould be found in garriſon.” 

IV. All perſons, civil and military, as well white as black, 
ſhall have their moveable. effeAs and domeſticks preſerved 
without moleſtation ; and the Engliſh are to put ſafe-guards 
for the ſecurity thereof, as they may defire. 

„ Granted ;_ underſtanding it to mean wearing apparel, and 
houſhold furniture.” 

V. All the inhabitants, of what nation or Ae ſoever, 
ſhall remain in their poſſeſſions, rights and privileges, unmo- 
leſted in any ſhape. 

VI. All the private inhabitants, both whites and blacks, 
that ſhall be found to have poſſeſſions of lands and tenements, 
are to be ſuffered to enjoy them quietly, with liberty to each 
of them to remain or remove, as they think proper. 

94 Article 
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A. P. Engliſh in 1767, Mr. Law retired; at the head of 
>» party of French fugitives ;* which party, from 


Mr, Law time to time, was increaſed to two hundred. With 


prizes theſe he ſet up for a partizan, ready to enliſt with 


any pry 1 the 3 for en till op· 
| 6 vn 


*. Article' V Jan VI. WES Subject at al times to fuch 
annual rents or taxes, as the 1 may _ pro- 
per to levy on them.“ | 

VII. That proper commiſſaries mal be named to receive 
the effects, books, papers andy accounts — 1 _ 
company. | 

46 Granted j rs wid efiets to include pro 

wie and-vartiics Geben of A binde | | 
VIII. We conſent to ſurrender to the Engliſh, Moot form 
belonging to the French company to the northward, op the 
ee ee, A 
time. 

10 re ; provided i it be dell) proved, that the. Freach 
bave neither any direct ar indirect property in ſuch of them as 
are at this preciſe time in their poſſeſſion; otherwiſe they are 
to cauſe them to be delivered ed ſame manner as thoſe 
adjacent to Myhie,” 

IX. The French factory at Callicut, ſhall be ſuffered quietly 
ta enjoy the privileges of l vad there. | 
amed.” 

1 LT coalies and boats ſhall be allowed them to tranſport 
5 deere as well 
Civil as military. 

=” Granted.” - 8 

XI. All — Ange hal be — 8 
ed, with a ſurgeon, medicines, and ſervants belonging to the 
_—_— at tho charge 6f — | 

„ Granted,” -' 

XII. On the foregeing. n agree — up 
all the fortifications af Mybie, and its diſtricts, on any day to 
he appointed. q p 


— 


The 
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portunity might ſerve to ſpirit up a — al- AD. 
lance againſt the Engliſn. He threw himſelf 17% 
into the heart of the Mogul's dominions, and 
joined ſometimes one printe and ſotnetimes an- 
other, as beſt ſuited his ſcheme and intereſt ; and 
gained great reputation in every ſervice, This re- 
commended him at laſt to Sha Zaddah, Who was 
endeavouring to recover the Great Mogul 's throne, 
from which his father had been driven by the Mo- 
rattas, and ſome rebellious provinces; and ſerved 
him with ſo much ſucceſs, in the reduction of ſes 
veral provinces to his Seen that Mr. Law E 
found it no great difficulty to perſuade Sha Zaddah ber. * 
to turn his arms againſt Bengal, which was one (he Engliſh 
of che provinces that would hot acknowledge hm 
for their ſovereign. Sha Zaddah entered Bengal . 
with 80,000 Indians ae 20⁰ Frenchmen o whoſe mice 


The preſent treaty ſo, a . ſettled, with duplicates, 5 
fened by us this 10th day of February, 1761, Romy | 
and M yhie reſpeftively, | 


Truoxas Hopcg s. bent 18 1 14 1 | : | b 


Hector Mongo, Da LAULANHOIRY. | and) 
LquerT. = Hovsss. 42110 
Pr.] II T. Maecid. : 
Ds Palmas. Tross. 
Drover. FrirTY. 
N. B. The number of guns at Mybie, are, Viz. 
| At Fort St. George 52 
Myhie 58 
Candi | 27 
Dauphin 32 
Fire adjacent forts to the northward 150 
319 


pr InCl» 
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A. D. principal view was to extirpate the Engliſh, and 
1761. reſtore! the intereſt and commerce of their own 
nation. This could not be looked upon with in- 
difference by the Engliſh. So that, though it 
was a matter of indifference to them, who had 
the ſovereign right, ſnould their peace and property 
be ſecured, the preſence of Mr. Law and his 
French corps, made it neceſſary for them to take 
the part of the Nabob of Bengal. To whoſe army 
of 20,000 blacks, the company at Calcutta joined 
2500 Sepoys and goo Europeans, under the com- 
mand of Major John Carnack. Theſe two armies en- 
ments. countered near a place called Guya and the French, 
about eleven o'clock, made the attack, like men, 
that were determined to conquer or die in the ac- 
tion. But the Engliſh, like an impregnable wall, 
received the monſieurs with ſuch firmneſs, and 
preſſed forward with ſo much vigour, that they forced 
them to retreat in confuſion, to abandon their 
cannon, and to leave about 80 ſoldiers and ſeven 
Mr. Law Officers priſoners ; amongſt whom was Mr. Law 
makes pi- himſelf, and part of their baggage. The fate of 
the French diſcouraged Zaddah's troops, who 

fled, after the example of their European auxil- 

| liaries, and about two, yielded the victory and the 
Future field of battle to the handful of Engliſh, The 
reg of Indian troops, commanded by the Mogul in per- 
ſon, might have prevented much blood, which 

was ſhed in the purſuit, had their commander, on 

this occaſion, come to an eclairiſſement with the 
Engliſh, who had no cauſe of enmity, or motive 

to wage war with the Mogul, abſtract from his 

4 on- 
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connections with the French: but Mr. Law had 4. D. 


prejudiced that mighty Emperor ſo much againſt 
the Engliſh, that he choſe to truſt to his army, 
rather than to enter into a negociation with the 
government of Calcutta, In this reſolution he 
drew off his forces, with an intention to return 
with greater power and ſtrength. In this retreat 
his troops ſuffered greatly, and were always de- 


1761, 


feated when they ventured to make a ſtand. Hows gubmits to 
ever, when the Mogul had tried every meaſure | 1 


and expedient to accompliſh his wiſhes by force,” ; 


and that it was not poſſible for him to find any 
power on that continent to diſpute the ſuperiority 
of arms with the Engliſh, he prudently ſubmitted, 
and threw himſelf upon their honour and equity, 
inſtead of making any conditions. The govern- 
ment of Calcutta received him with great reſpect, 
appointed him a ſubſiſtence agreeable to his dig- 
nity andcircumſtances, and both they and the Subah 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his rights, 
as ſoon and as far as it ſhould be conſiſtent with 
their own ſafety, Thus it appears that the Eng- 
liſh are become neceſſary to the government of 


Bengal; and this action put an end to the in- 


trigues of the French at the Mogul's court, and 
to the troubles, which Mr. Law and his adventu- 
rers had ſo long, and with OE" n 
amongſt the Indian princes. 


Nevertheleſs, the enemy found out our weak French ra- 


ſide beyond the line: and while their ſuperior 


vage the 
coaſt of 


ſtrength was mouldering away on the coaſts of Sumatra. 


Coromandel and Malabar, and they were extir- 


2 pated 
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A. P. pated entirely out of Bengal, Count d' Etaing, 
1793. whoſe exploits at Worb have been already 
recorded with ignominy , traverſed the ocean. and 

ſcqured the coaſt of Sumatra, on which the Eng- 

liſh ſettlements ſlept in ſecurity, at a vaſt diſtance 

from the ſeat of war. His firſt attack, after the 
deſtruction of the factory-houſe at Gombroon, 

Nattal fort Was upon the Engliſh fort of Nattal, on the 7th 
12% urrenders- of February 1760, which ſurrendered to him * at 
diiſcretion. Tapparopoly was forced to ſubmit to 

Fort Marl · the ſame fate, and even Bencoolen, or ort Marl- 
norough, (borough, © was ſurprized by ſuch an unexpected 
viſit, that the factory, in their firſt heat of con- 
Kernation, ordered the Denham Indiaman, then 

in the road, to be burnt, though their chief de- 
ſence might have been conſidered to lie in her ar- 

tilery, which was ſuperior to the enemy's metal. 

For, though the crew retired into the fort, and 

made a brave defence till the factory had ſecured 

their beſt effects, this miſtake to burn the Den- 

ham, for fear of her falling into the hands of an 

enemy that was of leſs force, was not to be reco- 

vered. They were obliged, at laſt, to yield up 

the place to the French adventurer, who being in 

no condition but to plunder and retire before the 

ſhips could arrive from England, in the courſe of 

their trade, loaded what effects he could find, on 

board Dutch yo hired for that purpoſe at Bata- 


1 | See page 237. vol. .. 
2 * With the Conde and Expedition frigates, 
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via, and ſent them to the Ille of France :- and then _ 
ravaging every little creek, where the Engliſh were "_—_ 
ſuppoſed to have any property, the Count quitted 2 
Bencoolen, but left the marks of deſtruction, for Nag. 
which the French have been ſo remarkable, and 
he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Gombroon. So 
that, at the arrival of the ſhips from Europe, they 
found the ſettlement in a ſtate of deſtruction, and 
reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, for want of ne- 
ceſſary accommodations. 

Though the nation had not yet the leaked to Expedition 
ſee an expedition fail for the conqueſt of Marti- = 
nico, agreeable to their wiſhes ; our naval power in 
the Weſt Indies ſeemed to provoke the miniſtry at 
home to accelerate the reduction of the French 
iſlands. The enemy had ſettled and put the iſland 
of Dominique, otherwiſe Dominico and Dominica, 
in a poſture of defence, reſolved either to aſſert a 
right to it, under the equivocal term of uti poſ- 
fidetis, if a peace ſhould take place; or to main- 
tain the poſſeſſion thereof by force of arms, in a 
continuation of the war. This was one of thoſe 
iſlands called neutral by the French, but at preſent 
well peopled and cultivated, poſſeſſed of a good 
trade, fortified and eſtabliſned under the govern- 
ment of Martinico ; and conveniently ſituated to 
trade with the Dutch, to harbour privateers, and 15 
to ſuccour Martinico in caſe of an invaſion, and 
in diſtreſs, with both men, proviſions and other 
neceſſaries; its diſtance being no more than about 
fix leagues from that capital of the French fugar 

I Hands, 
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A. D. iſlands. The extent of this iſland: is about ten 
leagues in length, and about eight in breadth, well 
. . - watered by rivers full of fiſh; ſeldom: or never 
ſuffers by drought, though the midland is very 
high. It was prohibited the cultivation of ſugar, 
by the French, for political reaſons: but is fruit- 
ful in coffee, cocoa, tobacco and cotton; and is 
well ſupplied with cattle and fowl. Its ſituation 
only might point out its importance, and adjudge 
it to be a wiſe meaſure to make its conqueſt a 
| | prelude to the invaſion of Martinico, where it 
| was expected the French had collected their whole 
| ſtrength in thoſe parts. Dominique promiſed to 
make a good place of arms, and to ſerve other 
good purpoſes of both the army and navy in fu- 
ture operations, for either the protection of our 
own, or for the conqueſt of the enemy's. There- 
fore the wiſdom- of the miniſter, lately reſigned, 
had ordered Lord Rollo from North America, 
with a conſiderable corps, to attack and to endea- 
vour to reduce, this iſland to the obedience of the 
Britiſh crown. 
Lord Rollo Lord Rollo 0 at the latter end of May at 
a _—_ Guadalupe ; and notwithſtanding his lordſhip had 
lupe. the mortification to be diſappointed of the forces 
His troops, from North America, of which only a ſmall body 
arrived in time; he formed a reſolution to proceed 
directly to attack the iſland of Dominique, with 
theſe few, and a reinforcement ſupplied by Gover- 
nor Dalrymple, under the command of Lieute- 
nant- Governor Melvill, eſcorted by four ſhips of 
the 
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the line and ſome frigates, ordered upon that ſer- A. D. 
vice by Sir James Douglaſs. This armament 2 
failed from Guadalupe on the 4th of June, and Gn. 
about noon upon the 6th of the ſame month, lere. 
came to an anchor, about a league from Roſeau. 
His lordſhip ſent two officers immediately aſhore Lands at 
with a manifeſto, ſummoning the inhabitants on — 
the iſland of Dominique to ſurrender; to which que. 
they ſeemed at firſt very compliable: but after 
their recovering ſomewhat of their conſternation, 
and having ſent off two deputies, probably to 
amuſe them, they returned a negative anſwer ; 
manned their entrenchments and batteries at and 
above Roſeau, and prepared. to ſtand on their de- 
fence : thereupon immediate orders were given 
for the troops to land; which was effected very 
ſpeedily, and in the beſt order, much owing. to 
the diſpoſition of the boats, and poſition of the 
King's ſhips cloſe in ſhore, very judiciouſly di- 
rected by the commodore; and, agreeably to or- 
ders given, there was not one ſingle cannon or 
muſquet diſcharged, till the enemy began to fire 
Juſt before their landing. The troops were 2282 
landed before night, and formed quickly on 1 
beach, and while part ſoon after poſſeſſed the 
town, the corps of grenadiers, conſiſting of the 
companies of the 4th and 22d regiments, com- 
manded by Colonel Melvill, ſeized a flanking bat- 
tery, and part of an adjoining intrenchment, 

which had been abandoned. The enemy annoyed 
the troops with ſome popping muſquetry from be- 

hind 
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— hind trees and buſhes, and fired from time to time 


from their battery, over- looking their entrench- 


ments, the town and ſhore. It was now 
late, and it appeared to his lordſhip, that the 


troops might be extremely harraſſed, and ſuffer 


great loſs, during the night, by the cannon and 
muſquetry of the enemy, from the entrenchments 


overlooking the town: 4s alſo, that the enemy 
might de much reinforced before morning; and 
an exceffive ſtrong country in their favour, 
with four entrenchments behind, and above each 
other, might make a great defence. He judged 
it beſt therefore to order them to be immediately 
attacked by the grenadiers, ſupported by the bat- 
talion troops, which was accordingly done, with 
fo much order, rapidiry and reſolution, that the 
enemy, with very little loſs, were driven facceſ- 
fively, in great confuſion, from all their entrench- 
ments, from their batteries, and from the head- 
quarter above it, where Colonel Melvill immedi- 
ately took poſt with the grenadiers. | 
His lordſhip lay at their advanced poſt during 
that night, having eſtabliſhed a communication, 
by proper guards, with the reſt of the troops who 
poſſeſſed the town. Next day he eſtabliſhed - his 
head quarters in Roſeau, where he received the 
fubmiffion of the inhabitants; who laid down 


their arms, and took the oaths of fidelity to his 
Britannic Majeſty. All which was effected al- 


moſt without the loſs of blood: and without 


wy other — than a promiſe of pro- 
tection, 
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Ty \ This naon is AW ls ina latter from Sir James 
Douglas to Mr. Clevland, dated 13ch of June 1761, in Which 
he lays, On the 4th of June I ſailed from Guadalupe with the 
troops we had for Pominigg "with the Dublin, Belliqueux, 
Sutherland: and Montagde, hne the 6th in the forenoon ar- 
rived oH Rofeau, when I fehl lieutenant on More; accompa- 
3 by a land officer. with a manifeſto, ſigned by Lord Rollo 

and myſelf, addreſſed to the principal inhabitants, and all 
others reſiding. in the neugral, iſlands of Dominique, Which 
was read by the officer to the people in che town; and ſoon 
after two of the inbabitantꝭ of moſt note came off it the boat 
to me, whoi featied; upon the whole of their converſation. 
not 40 be Gifplekſod at dur coming tb take Poſſeſpon of the 
iſland; but in che aſtergopn when they were put on ſhore, 
we fouñd the people were ſpirited up by the governor, Monſ. 

Longprie, to ſtand upon 'their defence, and declared they had 
come to a determination ti defend themſelves 2 upon which I 
_ the ſhips to anchor as cloſe: in as poſſible; and the ne» 


cover of the ipping ; ; and notwithſtanding | the enemy had 
four intrenchments upon the face of a ſleep hill,” with two nine 
pounders in the upper one, Lord Rollo, at the head of his 
troops,” and Colonel Melvill, at the bead of the grenadiers, 
with a ſurpriſing alertneſs, abd intrepidity, drove the enemy 
from their intrenchments and, battery, with the loſs only of 
about eight men killed and wounded, and made themſelves 
malters bf Rofeau, ant the adjacent places of defence, in 4 
time t66 Mort to be conceived From the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking. The refiſtance the enemy made, has put it in our 
power to bring them to ſuch tetms as we pleaſe; and they are 
flocking from all parts of the iſland, to take the oath of alle. 
glance tq his Majeſty King George. 

M. Longptic | is a priſoner, with three other of the principal 
people. 

Vor. V. P On 
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ry. diſpoſitions were) gecordingly made for landing the 
—— which, was effected. about five. in the evening, under 
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A.D. On the 13th of the ſame month, Rear Admiral 


I 
7915 Holmes, who commanded a ſquadron at Jamaica, 
1 having intelligence that the St. Anne and ſeveral 


taken. othet ſhips of war belonging to the enemy, had 

failed from Port au Prince, and diſpoſed his ſqua- 

dron in the beſt manner to intercept them, he 

himſelf, in the Hamſhire, fell in with the St. Anne, 

and chaſed her to leeward down upon the Centaur; 

when the French captain finding his danger of 

being between two fires, he hauled up and ran 

cloſe in ſhore, till he calmed within a league N. of 

Donna Maria Bay. The Centaur purſued and got 

up along ſide: and the Frenchman, after firing 

his ſtern chaſe, ſtruck his colours, and ſurrendered 

a very fine ſhip, pierced for 64 guns, though ſhe 

mounted no more than 40 being laden with 

coffee, ſugar and indigo. 40d manned. wh near 
400 marines and ſoldiers. | 

Defence of The French were too ſenſible of an entire ex- 

r - cluſion from the trade on the coaſt of Africa to 

quit all thoughts of attempting to recover a foot- 

ing in that quarter of the globe. For this pur- 

poſe we find that they ſent two frigates to ſurprize 

James Fort, at the mouth of the Gambia: but 

they were received with ſuch reſolution by this 

little garriſon, that one of them was forced on 

ſhore and periſhed : the other was much damaged, 

and was glad to ſheer off for the ocean. There 

had been two more frigates appointed' by the 

French to act for that ſervice. Bur they were in- 

tercepted by a part of Sir Edward Hawke's ſqua- 

„ a, 
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dran, ſtationed in Queberon Bay, in the month 4: 1501 

of January. "Te: 
The action near St. Graveſande, off the coaſt of er -Y 

Holland, between the Richmond and Felicite, in bravery 'ox 


the coaſt of 


the month of January, did great honour to the Holland. 
Britiſh flag. Captain Elphiſton, of the Rich- 
mond frigate, of 32 guns and 220 men, ſtationed 
on the coaſt of Flanders, being informed of the 
danger to which our navigation was expoſed by a 
French frigate of 32 guns, which had made ſeve- 
ral captures on the Dutch coaſt e, ſailed in queſt 
of the enemy, and came up with her about 11 at 
night, on the 23d. At firſt the Felicite bore down 
upon the Richmond, but as ſoon as her force was 
diſcovered, the Frenchman hauled her wind, and 
endeavoured to get away. But Captain Elphiſton 
would not part with an enemy in this manner. 
He purſued, and had the good fortune to keep 
ſight of her, and to come up with her in the 
morning, about half paſt ten, when. they began 
to engage, the Felicite {till keeping her courſe to- 
wards the ſhore. The engagement was very hot 
on both ſides, and ſo near to the Hague, which 
is not above eight miles from this part of the 
coaſt, that the report thereof brought the young 
Prince of Orange, General Yorke, the Britiſh 


The Felicite had taken and ranſomed the Dorothy and 
Eſther, William Benſon, maſter. This frigate however was 
| "not ſtationed on this coaſt as a cruiſer, but was bound to Mar- 

tinico, with a cargo of zo, ooo l. value, in conſort with the 
Hermione frigate, of the ſame force and value. The Har- 
mione was loſt coming out of Dunkirk. | 


P 2 ambaſſa- 
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.. atnbaffador, Count de Aﬀry, the French ambaſſa· 
te, dor, and a vaſt number of other people to view 
an action, which added ſuch reputation to the Bri- 
= 5 tiſh arms. For at half an hour paſt twelve both 
+ frigates ran afhore, along ſide each other.” The 
fight continued in this ſituation with great obſli- 

nacy. "The captain of the Feficite was Killed: 
near 100 of her men were killed or wormded : the 
reſt fled from their quarters: and as foon as the 
tide of flood favoured her, by floating the Rich- 
mond and driving her a little to feeward, the crew 

of the Felicire quitted the it ſhip and eſcaped aſhore. 
But their ſhip was entirely deftroyed; The Rich- 
mond's damage wits inconſiderable; and its loſs 

was only of three men killed and 13 wounded. 
Count GAffry was commanded by his court to te- 
preſent this action in the moſt atrocious colours, 
and as an act of violence in defiance of the laws 
of nations and the neutrality of Holland; with a 
demand of ſatisfaction for ſuch an open inſult, and 
the damage they had ſuſtained. But the Dutch 

at that time did not chooſe to urge their reſent. 

ment with any vehemence: and their remonſtran- 
ces on chat ſubject wete anfwered, ſo as to remove 
all cauſe of miſunderſtanding between their High 

and Mightineſfes and the court of London. 

The War- This year was alſo glorious for the retaking of 
ef war 16. the Warwick man of war, in which capture the 
taken. French had boaſted in every court of Europe. 
Captain Hood of the Minerva frigate, 32 guns 
4 7 On the 8th of January he took the Ecureuil privateer, 
belonging to Bayonne, of 14 guns and 122 men, 


and 
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and 220 men, cruiſing. in the chops of the chan - A: P. 


nel, on the 23d of January, at day light, in the 
morning, ſaw and gave chace to a large ſhip 
ſteering to the weſtward, lat. 45. deg. 22. min. 
N. Cape Pinas, bearing S. by E. diſtant 30 
leagues.. He ſoon perceived that it was a French 
two decked: ſhip. But this. was no diſcourage- 
ment: and at 20 minutes palt ten, the wind 
blowing a freſh gal eaſterly, he got up with her, 
and the engagement began immediately with a 
great ſea, but very cloſe, The fire was terrible 
on both ſides. The enemy's main and foretop- 
maſt went away in half an hour's time after the 
fight began; and ſoon after the Warwick went 
on board of the Minerva, on the ſtarboard bow, 
and then fell along-ſide of her, but the ſea ſoon 
parted them, and then the enemy fell aſtern. 
About a quarter after eleven, the Minerva's bow- 
ſprit went away, and the foremaſt ſoon followed 
it. Theſe were unfortunate accidents, and Cap- 
tain Hood almoſt deſpaired of being able to at- 
tack the enemy again; however, he cut the wreck 


away as ſoon as poſſible 3, and, about one o'clock, 


cleared the ſhip of it, by the loſs of, one man and 
the ſheet anchor. He then wore the ſhip, and ſtood 
for the enemy, who was got about three leagues 
to the leeward of him. At four o'clock he came 
up cloſe to the enemy, and renewed the attack. 
About a quarter before five ſhe ſtruck, when poſ- 
ſeſſion was taken of the Warwick, of 34 guns, 
but pierced for 60, che ſame as when ſhe belonged 
to his late Majeſty, commanded by NI. le Verger 

12 FP 2 de 
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de Belair, who had a King's commiſſion to rank 
as captain of à fireſhip. It had on board 295 
men, 74 of which were a detachment of King's 


troops, from the company of Beſſon, with two 


other officers, and four paſſengers, the latter were 


deſtined for Pondicherry. She ſailed from Roch- 
fort the 20th of January, and was bound to the 
iſle of France and Bourbon, loaded with provi- 
ſions, ammunition, and ſtores. The enemy had 
14 killed, and 32 wounded. In the Minerva, the 
numbers were Mr. George Edwards, boatſwain, 
and 13 killed; and Mr. John Darracotr, gunner, 
and 33 wounded : the former died on the 27th, 
and two ſeamen. Art nine o'clock the main-maſt 
of the Minerva went away ; at eleven the mizen- 
maſt followed it. 

The bravery and conduct of Captain Nightio 
pale of his Majeſty's frigate Vengeance, of 26 
guns, nine and four pounders, and 200 men, are 


no leſs remarkable. The Vengeance fell in * with 


the Entreprenant, a French ſhip, pierced for 44, 
carrying only 26 guns, twelve and fix pounders, 
with 203 men, equipped for war and merchan- 
dize, and loaded with various kinds of goods, at 
Bourdeaux, 'from whence ſhe ſailed on the 8th of 
March for St. Domingo. Captain Nightingale” 
got up cloſe along - ſide of her at five o'clock in 


the 1 of the 1 3th, rer the act ion imme- 


-2 On the 13h of March. 


3 He alſo took a ſmall privateer of St. Maloes, carrying 
four carriage and four ſwivel guns, and 45 men, off the L. 


gard on the 2 3d of March, 


diately 
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diately began, and continued for three quarters of 4: — 
an hour, in which time the Vengeance was five * 
times on fire, (twice, as was imagined, from the 
enemy's wads ſetting fire to the main rigging ;) 
the Vengeance's rigging and fails being then ſo 
much ſhattered, that the ſhip was not under com- 
mand, the enemy ran his bowſprit over her tafferal 
for boarding. But he was therein prevented, 
and the Vengeance ſheered off, to repair her rig- 
ging and fails. As ſoon as the ſhip was in con- 
dition, Captain Nightingale got up again cloſe to 
the enemy, and the engagement was renewed 
for an hour, when the Entreprenant ſheered 
off, and bore away. The Vengeance being a 
ſecond time diſabled in her maſts and rigging, 
was ſome time in wearing : but at length ſhe 
wore, and Captain Nightingale got again within 
piſtol ſhot of the enemy, and renewed the engage- 
ment, which continued for an hour and a half, 
when the enemy called for quarter. The Entre- 
prenant had 15 men killed, and 24 wounded: 
the Vengeance had fix killed, and 27 wounded, 
moſt of them dangerouſly, and two of them died. 

Theſe did not compleat the lofſes of the ene- The Co- 
my's ſhips of war for this year. Captain Deane 
in the Bedford *, of 64 guns, took the Comete 
frigate of war, of 32 guns and 230 men, from 
Breſt ; and Captain Prograve of the Albany floop, 
of 16 guns and 125 men, fell in with the Phea- 1 5 Phea- 
fant frigate of equal re on che 6th of April, 


On the 46th of April, au ban Lad. 
6 P 4 off 


mete taken - 
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A. P. off Ply mouth, about day - light, and after a chace 


1761. 


Captain 
Wheeler 
killed. 


The Ori- 
flame ta- 
ken. 


Captain 
Proby's 
bloody en- 


gagement. 


of 28 hours, (during which the Frenchman, truſting 
more to his heels than his guns, threw. 14 of them 
overboard), getting alongſide of her, and firing 
a broadſide, the Pheaſant ſtruck. her colours. 
The ſame ſpirit of activity and, courage adorned 
the ſquadron in the Mediterranean. Captain 
Wheeler, of his Majeſty's, ſhip Iſis, of 50 guns, 
cruiſing off Cape Tres Foreas, in the beginning 
of April, deſcried the Oriflame, of 40 guns, and 
came up with her at fix in the evening, But the 
Frenchman, having the wind, only maintained a 
running fight, in which Captain Wheeler was 
killed. The command by this accident, devolved 
upon Lieutenant Conningham ; and he, perceiving 
that it was the enemy's drift to gain the neutral 
ſhore of Spain, ordered his men to board her 
without delay at about half an hour paſt ten; 
which had its deſired effect. For the Oriflame 
being too much diſabled by the loſs of 45 men 
killed and wounded, out of . 370, to make further 
reſiſtance, ſtruck, and was. carried into Gibral- 
tar; with the loſs of no more than four killed and 
nine wounded, on board the Iſis. But the Thun- 
derer, Captain Proby, cruiſing with the Modeſte and 
Thetis, on, the coaſt of Spain, did not come off ſo 
eaſily. Theſe three ſhips of war were ſtationed to 
watch and to intercept the Achilles and Bouffon, two 
French ſhips of war, lying, in, the harbour of Cadiz. 


\ They: ventured out, and on the 16th of April 


were deſcried by the Engliſh ſhips abovemention- 
ed, which gave them chace: The Thunderer came 


0 ; ; ; up 
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up with the Achilles, about midnight, and after A: D, 
a ſhort action of half an hour forced the Achilles 
to ſtrike; but not without the loſs of 40 men un ge 
killed and 100 and upwards wounded, amongſt 
whom was the captain himſelf, wounded, {lightly 
in his right arm, The Thetis purſued the Bouffon z The Bouf- 
but it was ſeven next morning before the Thetis — 
could force her to engage. However when this 
could no longer be avoided, the. Freackman, for 
half an hour, fought deſperately, and did not 
diſcover any ſigns of ſubmiſſion till the Modeſte 
ranged up, and he ſaw his ſhip between two fires ; 
then he yielded. Theſe ſhips were extremely 
damaged both in their crews and rigging. 

On the 1oth of Auguſt Captain Faulkner, of The en- 
the Bellona, of 74 guns, and Captain Loggie, of $*5*7<n* 


between 


the Brilliant, of 36 guns, in their courſe from the Bello. 
Liſbon, with a conſiderable quantity of money Dh oo 
on board for the merchants. of London, in their Cra. 
way to England, diſcovered three ſail of ſhips Seaux. 
ſtanding in for the land, one of the line of battle 

and two frigates, on the 14th at three o'clock in 

the afternoon, in the S. W. quarter, Cape Fini- 

ſterre bearing N. E. + E. diſtant ten leagues. 

The two captains judging them to be enemies, by Between 
their crouding ſail to wear away, immediately gave i Beil, 
chace, which continued all night. At ſive in the — French 
morning they were ſo near as to diſcover that they — 


Cry ere two — At 1 


* 110 


4 The 13 my 26 
| » | The e and Hermione. 


time 
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A. D. time the French commodore, Or captain of the 
1761. large ſhip, being a man of ſpirit, and withal de- 


. ceived in the ſize of the Bellona, which laid fo Auſh 
in the water, as to appear much ſmaller than ſhe 


was, threw out a ſignal for his frigates to cloſe 
with and to engage the Brilliant : hauled down 
his own ſtudding ſails; wore round and ſtood for 
the Bellona under his top-ſails. Captain Faulk- 
ner advanced with an eaſy fail, and manned his 
quarters, and made every neceſſary for a reſolute 
engagement. 

Thus both commanders were equally deter- 
mined to try their ſtrength and abilities. Their 
ſhips were of an equal burden. Their metal of 
an equal weight and number. The wind was 
gentle. The ſea calm. The only diſparity and 
diſadvantage was in the number of-men. The 


French commodore, which Captain Faulkner could 
no ſee was the Courageaux, commanded by M. 


Duguẽ L'Ambert, from St. Domingo, had a 
complement of 700 men. The Bellona no more 
than 330. But this diſparity of numbers was 
greatly made up by the goodneſs of the crew, 
compoſed of men well diſciplined, ſelect and in- 


uted to ſervice; and by officers of known merit, 


under a commander, who had often given ex- 


er 1 Ms . Any and con- 


duct, : 

Wah hi ee the n ſuſpended 

on both ſides, till they were come within muſket- 

ſhot of each other. In the mean time the two 

F rench frigates obeyed their commodore's ſigbals, 
| and 
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and the Malicieuſe, one of them being a- head of A. P. 
its conſort, and making more way than the Cou- — 
rageaux, was attacked by the Brilliant, at ſix 
o'clock. Twenty-five minutes after the Bellona 
brought to along - ſide of the Courageaux, and be- 
gan to engage as near as poſſible. In nine mi- 
nutes time her mizen-maſt was carried over the 
ſtern by the enemy's ſhot, with all the men on 
the round - top, who ſaved themſelves by clamber- 
ing into the port- holes of the gun- room; and 
his braces, bowlings, ſhrouds, and rigging were 
ſo cut and mangled by the ſame means, that it 
furniſhed the Courageaux with a fair opportunity 
to ſteer off. To prevent which Captain Faulkner 
gave immediate orders to board her. But the po- 
ſition of the two ſhips rendered it impracticable 
except the Bellona could be brought to wear the Dangerous 
ſhip quite round, ſo as to lay her upon the oppo- Ballon © 
fite quarter of the Courageaux: of which there 
was no proſpect, in a ſhip ſo diſabled. ' On the 
other ſide, the Courageaux had ſo far got the ad- 
vantage, as to be falling athwart the fore fort or 
bows of the Bellona. A poſition, by which the 
Engliſh would have been raked with great execu- 
tion fore and aft. Nothing now could ſave the 
Bellona, but a ſuperiority of naval knowledge and 
diſcipline. Her haul - yards, and moſt of her ropes, | 
by which'a ſhip is worked, were deſtroyed. Her How re- 
ſafety depended upon the uſe of her ſtudding-fails; Pn 
which were ſo managed by the captain, with the 
help of his maſter, that with a preſence of mind, 
w_ an activity beyond conception, they brought 
her 
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_ her into the ſituation required. And the of:. 


ficers and men, pereeiving this change of their 
poſition, flew to the guns on the other ſide with 
ſuch regularity and diſpateh, that they never ceaſed 
pouring in their fire till they, firſt, carried away 
the Courageaux's 'mizen-maſt, which went alſo 
over · board, and then gel her to ſtrike at four 


in the afternoon. 


The Courageaux ed like a * Seating 
n the water. The deſperate ſituation from 
which the Engliſh had juſt recovered their own 
ſhip. by mere dint of knowledge and dexterity, 
made them ſenſible that any relaxation or delay 
might ſoon prove their ruin. There was no truſt- 
ing to the ſhip's working. They muſt. either 
profit by their preſent poſition or be carried in 


triumph inte France. Theſe reflections accele- 


rated their diſcharges, which never abated, and 
were ſo well ſerved, that every ſhot carried de- 
ſtruction along with it. The ſides of the Coura- 
geaux were ſhattered and torn by every broadſide, 
and her decks were covered with the ſlain. Yet, 
as if theſe wretches had reſolved: not to ſurvive 
the diſgrace of the day, ſome of them, by firing 
a ſhot from the lower-tier of the Courageaux, 
after their captain had ſurrendered, and the Eng- 
liſh had leſt their quarters, and were congratu- 


1 lating each other on the ſucceſs of the day, ſo 


| provoked the conquerors, that the ſeamen ran to 


their quarters, and without orders poured two 
broadſides into the Frenchman. Which obliged 


** * captives to call for quarter When 
| they 
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they had violated the laws of arms, and thereby” A.D:, 
| almoſt put it out of che power of ' the viftorious' _ 
commatider to ſave their lives. 
Captain Loggie, during this whole action, diſ- — 
played great courage and Hg His beft fer con 
vice was to prevent either of the frigates from ge, 
giving afliftatice to the Cburagkaux. For this 
reaforr he ſo managed His attack and defence, that 
he kept them both continualfy employed. He ev r 
maintaineck his ſtation, and fought them for half 
an hour After their commodore had flruck. But NET 
he had hot fafficient ſtrength to board them, nor 
to oblige them to ſtrike. However, he greatly 
damaged both their maſts and rigging, and made 
chem ſheer off, and confult their ſafety in flight; a 
neither of the Engliflr ſliips' being” in 4 condition 
to purſue. 
The loſs on this occaſion was very extraordi- — 
nary” on board the Coutageaux. Two hundred 
and twenty were killed outright, and 110 were 
wounded, many of whom never recovered: though 
the ſlain in the Bellona did not exceed fix, nor the 
wounded twenty-eight: The Brilliant had five 
killed and ſxreen wann e N che lain 
was the mafter. 
Captain Faulkner and "_ Loggie returned Tue Co 
to Lifbon with their prize, which had loſt not — 
only her trizen but her main-maſt, that vent 
away about half an hour after ſhe ſtruck: and in 
her way to the Tagus ſhe narrowly eſcaped being 
blown up by à caſk of ſpirituous liquors acci- 
dentally ſet on fire: but was extinguiſhed by the 
* Pre- 


—— 
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preſence of mind and reſolution of Mr. Mele; the 
firſt lieutenant, who leaped i into the midſt of ſome 
combuſtibles already in flames advancing towards 


the magazine, and ſtopt them; ſo that no lives were 
loſt, except the centinel's, who had {et the ſpirits on 
fie by carrying a candle too near the bung. He 

"83. burnt to death: and twenty F rench priſoners, 


Humanity 
towards 
the pri- 
ſoners. 


who, upon hearing the alarm of fire, leaped into 
the ſea and periſhed. But what added to the merit 
of the conquerors was their humanity towards their 
priſoners; Who having no proviſion - made for 
them by their own ſovereign, muſt. have periſhed 
at Liſbon, without the generoſity of their con- 
querors. Where the two captains intereſted them- 


ſelves ſo much in their favour, and, ſetting an ex- 


ample, raiſed a liberal ſubſcription in the Engliſh 
factory for the relief of the wounded French 


-  . priſoners. , 


Such were the effects of the — _ vigorous 
councils at home, and of the regard paid to merit, 
in the promotion and choice of officers. ' Let us 
now enquire how this ſpirit was maintained after 
the reſignation of Mr. Pi r. Though his opi- 
nion and advice relative to the conduct of Spain, 
and to the meaſures for preventing any inſult or 
{urprize from that nation, were ſo ſtrongly oppoſed 


and rejected in the cabinet, we ſhall find that it 


was not ſo much his judgment, as his preſence, 
that was diſagreeable to his compeers. For, that 
very —, (Mr. Pirr and Lord TzmpLe only 
excluded) — not help ſnewing their belief of 


Mr. Pr r's ſuſpicions in regard to Spain, by ad- 


4 . viſing 


239: 


wing bis Mets: to * the Earl of 8 his A. D. 
ambaſſador at Madrid, to demand an explanation 1761. 


of the ſecret treaty, which had been lately ratified, 
between the two, monarchs. of France and Spain., 
The firſt ſtep taken in this application was in 
ſuch a manner as not to give the court of Spain 
the leaſt reaſonable grounds of diſguſt. The 

Earl of Egremont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pirr 
in the ſecretaryſhip, was commanded to write to 
the Earl of Briſtol. And in his moſt ſecret. letter 7 
to that noble Lord, the Engliſn ambaſſador. at 
Madrid, having ſet forth the pacific diſpoſition of 
his royal maſter, he declares, <©* That thoſe being 
« the King's ſentiments, his Majeſty could not ima- 
« pine that the court of, Spain ſhould think it 
«* unreaſonable, to deſire a communication of the 
« treaty, acknowledged to have been lately con- 
© cluded, between the courts of Madrid and Ver- 
* failles, or of ſuch articles thereof as might, 
* by particular and explicit engagements, im- 
« mediately relate to the intereſts of Great Bri- 
« tain, or, in a more gener4l and diſtant view of 
| * affairs, be any ways conſtrued to affect the 
* ſame in the preſent conjuncture, before he en- 
* tered into farther negotiation on the points de- 
pending between the two crowns; which the 
King conceived might be ſoon amicably ac- 
commadated, if his Catholic Majeſty. meant to 


bring the ſame facility on his part, as his Ma- 


« jeſty was determined to ſhew on his, towards 


» Dated the 28th of October 1761. A 
« the 


AD © the ſpeedy athuſtinertt 0 
76. 
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' that, which' fearhett 
te to remain the pfl pal, if not not oy 
« matter in diſpute: fof though the King, fro 
«his confidence in che repetted” aſſtraſces of 
i frlendſfiſp from his Catholic Majefty,” is unwill- 
ing, ſays Lord Egremont, to ſuppoſe chat a 
«treaty, concluded by bim, can contain any 
thing to the prejudice” of Great Britain ; yet 
& as the court of France has affected to give out 
« that Spain was on the point of entering into 
« the war; which language has been indu{riouſſy 
oy propagated, and generally with fucceſs, in moſt 
« courts of Europe; "his Majeſty | tbetefore thinks, 
<« that the honour of his crown, and the intereſts 

e of his people, equally call for an explanation 
« 'with regard to this already too much credited 
a report, before he « can, conſiſtent with' His wn 
* dignity, proceed i in any negotiation with! Spain: 
«' nor can any fair of candid diſcuſoh of the 
2 rights e or differences of t the two courts take | lace 
4 upon a juſt and equitable footing, { ſhould Spain, 

« while ſhe is fully informed of the extent of 

« alt his Majeſty” s alliances and connections, main: 
© tain a ſuſpicious and unfriendly reſerve, with 
* regard to a treaty recently concluded between 
« her and his Majeſty s declared and invetetate 
« enemy; by whom it is openly and induftriouſly 
bs africa, throughout Europe, that the purport 
« thereof is hoſtile to Great Britain. 

I am here to inform your Excellency; that, 
in my firſt conference with the Count de Fuentes, 
explained this matter fully, but his Excel- 
| I « lency 
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« lency avoided enterigg into it, and ſeemed to A. D. 


« wiſh that it might de paſſed through another 
« channel; diſclaiming, however, in the ſtrongeſt 
« manner, any unfriendly intentions of his court.” 
It is therefore the King's pleaſure, that your 
« Excellency ſhould uſe the moſt prefling in- 
« ſtances to Mr. Wall, to obtain ſuch communi- 
cation as is above-mentioned ; and it is hoped, 
e that you will ealily convince a miniſter ſo tho- 
« roughly acquainted with the nature and: conſti - 
* tution of this country, of the importance of 
« this teſt of friendſhip, to the ſupport of that 
“ deſirable harmony between the two courts ; 
« and how much a refuſal to give due ſatisfaction 
«on this head would impede and obſtruct his 


« Majeſty's beſt intentions towards that valuable 


« object. It is needleſs to recommend to your 
« Excellency, to urge this matter in the moſt 
« polite and friendly terms; gently inſinuating 
« the above arguments, to ſhew, that his Ma- 
« jeſty ought to be ſatisfied as to this matter, be- 
fore he proceeds to other points: but, on the 


* other hand, your Excellency will give the Spa- 


© niſh miniſter the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that, this 
e obſtacle once removed, his Majeſty is moſt ſin- 
* cerely and cordially diſpoſed to enter into an 
“ amicable diſcuſſion of other matters in diſpute : 
© little doubting, but that a confirmed reciprocal 
* confidence would naturally point out expedients 
* to ſave the honour of both kings, adjuſt things 
to mutual ſatis faction, and eſtabliſh a en. 


* as permanent, as advantageous to both courts.” 


* 4 V. Q Not 
46 
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Not content with this poſitive direction to avoid 
all real cauſe of diſguſt, Ir to ſuggeſt the leaſt 
diſpoßtion of the court of Great Britain towards 
a war with Spain, the Earl of Egremont added 
private directions to enforce what he had ſo clearly 
explained in his moſt ſecret letter *, 

But the Spaniſh court, having received early 
advice of the reſignation of Mr. Pirr, before 
the news thereof reached the Britiſh miniſter. at 
Madrid, Lord Briſtol proceed ſuch a ſudden 


* Ina ſecond letter of the ſame date his Lordſhip concludes 
thus : 


I am further to inform your Excellency, for your private 
direction, that, in caſe you ſhould find inſuperable objections 
to ſuch a communication as is expected in my moſt ſecret letter 
of this date, and that in lieu thereof, it ſhould be propoſed 
to give his Majeſty ſolemn aſſurances of the innocence of the 
treaty in queſtion, with reſpect to the King's intereſts : in ſuch 
caſe, your Excellency is not totally to reject the alternative, 
but to take it ad referendum to be tranſmitted to your court : 
provided always, that the ſaid aſſurances be given upon his 
Catholic Majeſty's royal word, ſignified in writing, either by 
the Spaniſh ſecretary of ſtate to your Excellency, or by the 
Conde de Fuentes to the King' s ſecretary of ſtate here, and 
not otherwiſe.” 


2 And i in a third letter, alſo of the lams date, he con- 
cludes thus : 


« The King's thorough 8 on your experienced zeal 
for his ſervice, makes it unneceſſary to recommend vigilance 
on this occaſion. I am therefore only to add, that your Ex- 
cellency, in the diligent proſecution of this object, will moſt 
cautiouſly avoid the leaſt mark of offenſive diffidence, which 
might, in any degree, intend to interrupt thoſe friendly diſ- 
poſitions, which his Majeſty n wiſhes to cultivate and 


change 
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change in the diſcourſe he had with Mr. Wall, A. D. 


the Spaniſh primier, and in his ſentiments, that 
his Lordſhip: ſaw it neceſſary to communicate his 


diſcovery and ſuſpicions, by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
to the court of London. 


1761. 


The vigilant, able and upright miniſter, before ConduR of 


the Earl of 


he received the letters above - recited, from his Briſtol. 


court, heard of the new treaty between France 
and Spain, and thought it his duty to apply to 
the Spaniſh miniſters, to know what truth there 


was in the report, and what might be'the nature 


of thoſe new engagements. In his application to 
Mr. Wall, - his Lordſhip expreſſed himſelf with 
the utmoſt caution and decency ;- he only told 


him, That notwithſtanding the frequent, and 
« even late declarations he had made to him, con- 


« cerning the pacific inclinations of Spain, yet he 
could not conceal the uneaſfineſs it gave him, 
“to hear from all parts, hoth within thoſe king- 
« doms, and from other countries, that a treaty 


had not long ſince been concluded between the 
% courts of Madrid and Verſailles; and therefore 


| © he deſired his Excellency would fatisfy his 
% doubts, by informing him, whether there was 


% any ground for theſe rumours; and, in caſe 
it were poſſible, after all that had paſſed be- 
* tween them two, for ſuch a convention as was 
« hinted at, to have been concluded; then he 
** hoped to be told of what nature this treaty 
* was, whether offenſive or ſingly defenſive; 


what were the principal conditions contained in 
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“ it, and with what views this ſudden and cloſe 
„ union, between Spain and France, had been 


calculated: for he could neither hear ſuch re- 
t ports with indifference, nor give credit to the 
« truth of them, without an explicit avowal there- 


be of from his Excellency's mouth mouth.” 


Mr. Wall 's 


conduct. 


Inftead of anſwering the queſtion, he flung 
himſelf into à paſſion, and began to exclaim 
againſt out conduct with regard to France, and 
our deſigns with regard to Spain; by ſaying, 

« That the King his maſter had reaſon to think 
the conduct of England unwarrantable; for 
« his Catholic Majeſty never could obtain an an- 
<« ſwer from the Britiſn miniſtry, to any memorial 
<< gx paper that was ſent from hence, either by the 
channel of the Count of Fuentes, or thro? my 
(the Earl of BriſtoPs) hands: he told me we were 
<«< intoxicated with all our ſucceſſes, and a conti- 
e nued ſeries of victories had elated us ſo far, as 
to induce us to contemn the reaſonable con- 
<« ceflions France had conſented to make to us for 
a peace; but that it was evident, by our re- 
t fuſal of the Duc de Choiſeul's propoſals, all we 


| cc aimed at Was, firſt, to ruin the French power, 
in order more eaſily to. cruſh Spain, to drive 


all the ſubjects of the Chriftian King, not only 
„ from their-1fland colonies in the new world, 
but alſo to deſtroy their ſeveral forts and ſettle- 
< ments. upon the continent of North America, 
< to have. an eaſier taſk in ſeizing on all the Spa- 
„ niſh dominions in . parts, thereby to ſa- 


« tisfy 
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« tisfy the utmoſt of our ambition, and to gratify 
« our unbounded thirſt of conqueſt.” 
From this behaviour in the Spaniſh ſecretary of 
ſtare, 'it is plain that a rupture was reſolved on by 
the court of Spain, before any application Was 
made by us for a communication of the treaty 
they had entered into with F rance, or of their de- 
ſigns in conſequence of that treaty, However, as 
our miniſter wiſely kept his temper, he cooly an- 

ſwered'” all the objections made to our conduct. 
This 


y « Upon this, ſays my Lord Briſtol, I went methodically 
through the various ſubjects that had been ſtarted by the Spa- 
niſh ſecretary of ſtate, inſiſting on the firſt diſcovery, and a 
continued poſſeſlion of the Newfoundland fiſhery, by the 
King's ſubjects; whereas the Spaniards had never brought 
any proofs to back their own aſſertions to. a claim to that 
fiſhery, whilſt we had clearly deduced our right from the time 
of Henry VII. | 

With regard to the logwood trade; a conſtant enjoyment 
of it for about 2 century, confirmed to us by treaties; under 
the denominations of an indulgence or ſufferance, made it a 
legal commodity : but as to all uſurped ſettlements, I had 
often been ordered to declare the King's readineſs to have 
them evacuated, when an equitable regulation was ſettled} 
between the two courts, for our quiet poſſeſſion of that va- 
luable branch of commerce. 

Then, as to the ſeveral complaints of breaches of neutra- 
lity, pretended confiſcations of goods, unlawful ſeizures of 
Spaniſh veſſels, and all the various blended grievances I had 
heard of; I could only anſwer, in general, that our courts of 
law were open to all complainants, and though parties might 
go from thence diſſatisfied, yet the juſtice of thoſe courts of 
judicature had never been impeached. 
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This did not diſcourage the Britiſh miniſter to 
puſh his queſtion a little further, when be diſco- 


Briſtol ex- yered fo great an agitation in a miniſter of ſtate, 


torts an 
anſwer, 


who had always before treated him with the 
greateſt decency, and given him the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances of the pacific ſentiments of his court, till 
at laſt he extorted from him, That his Catholic 
Majeſty had judged it expedient to renew his family 


campalis with the moſt Chriſtian King; but at the 


ſame time he abſolutely refuſed to give any light 
into the nature of thoſe compacts, or the time 
when they were made or renewed, and only ſaid, 


that the Count de Fuentes and Mr. Buſſy had 


In relation to England's views, of forcing our enemies to 
agree to ſuch terms, as we thought might inſure our nation 
from the apprehenſions of a future war; I deſired to know, 
what inſtance there was of any country's not endeavouring to 
obtain the moſt advantageous conditions for itſelf at a peace, 
eſpecially when providence had vauchfaſed to bleſs a righteous 
cauſe with ſucceſs : this was the caſe of Great Britain ; we 
were bound by ſtrong engagements to ſupport our allies, and 
inſiſted on being at liberty to fulfil thoſe engagements accord- 
ing to the extent of them; while we determined to ſettle our 
empire in America upon ſuch a fopting, as ſhould free our 
colonies there from encroachments, and not leave them to be 
liable to a repetition of ſuch chicanes from the French; as 
had cauſed the beginning of thoſe diſturbances, which had af- 
terwards extended themſelves into Europe.” 

2 Let us ſee then what the Count de Fuentes had declared 


in relation to this treaty; for as to Mr. Buſſy, it does not ap- 


pear, that he ever mentioned it. And as to the Count de 


Fuentes, he had hitherto been ſo far from mentioning this 


treaty, that all his conyerſations had been of the moſt ami- 
cable 
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declared to our miniſters all that was meant to be A.D. 


communicated to them. 


This double dealing, and the daily accounts we Doubts and 


had from the Earl of Briſtol, and from all the 


_ reſolutions 


of the Bri- 


foreign gazettes, of the warlike preparations in tiſh court. 


Spain, both by ſea and land, increaſed the ſuſpi- 
cions of our miniſters, that in this new treaty, or 
family compact, as Mr. Wall had called it, there 
was ſomething of an offenſive nature againſt this 
nation, eſpecially as the agents and tools of the 
French court continued to aſſert and publiſh, both 
at home and abroad, that Spain was on the point 
of declaring war againſt England ; therefore his 
Majeſty moſt juſtly reſolved to inſiſt more pe- 
remptorily upon a communication of this new 
treaty, and an authentic declaration of the inten- 
tions of Spain, with regard to Great Britain, but 
ſtill to do this in as police and complaiſant a 
manner as was poſlible. 


Lord Egremont was therefore ordered to write Ultimate 


another letter *, in which he firſt anſwers Mr. intel. 


Wall's ſuppoſitions of our deſigns againſt Spain“, Earl of 


and then proceeds with theſe inſtructions ; 
The 


cable kind; and on the 12th or 13th of November, when he 
had an audience of his Majeſty, without ſaying any thing of 
this treaty, he had given his Majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of the friendly diſpoſition of the King his maſter, and of his 
ſteady purpoſe to maintain the ſtricteſt amity with the court 
of Great Britain. | 

* Dated the 17th of November, to the Earl of Briſtol. 

> «© His Majeſty read, with particular concern, the in- 
temperate 2nd raſh advice which that miniſter talked of pro- 
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The patience and calmneſs with which your 
Excellency liſtened to what muſt have been fo 


painful to hear, as the vague declamation, with 


which the Spaniſh ſecretary eluded, for the ſecond 
time, returning any anſwer to the queſtion you 
o properly perſevered in urging to him; and 
your having ſtill returned to the charge, after an 
interval of an hour, without any effect, except 
the dry unſatisfactory telling you, that the Count 
de Fuentes and M. Buſſy had declared to his 
Majeſty's miniſters. all that was meant to be 
< communicated to them ;”” has ſo unpromiſing 
an aſpect, as to give the King very little reaſon to 


poſing to the King his maſter, grounded upon meer chimeri- 
cal ſuppoſitions of intended hoſtilities againſt Spain, which do 
the bigheſt injuſtice to the purity and integrity of his Majeſty's 


intentions: and Mr. Wall muſt himſelf know, that there has 
been a particular delicacy obſerved, in concerting our plans 


for military operations, to avoid carrying hoſtilities towards 
objects, which might give the leaſt jealouſy or umbrage to the 
court of Spain; and therefore, his Majeſty can only conſider 
ſuch unjuſt ſuggeſtions and groundleſs ſuſpicions, as deſtitute of 
all probability, as of proof ; as a meer pretext, in caſe, that, 
contrary to all good faith, and the moſt ſolemn repeated pro- 
feſhons of friendly intentions, the court of Spain ſhould have 
meditated or reſolved on hoſtilities againſt England: which as, 
on the one hand, his Majeſty will, with his uſual moderation, 
endeavour to prevent, by all means conſiſtent with his own 
dignity, and that of the nation ; ſo, on the other, he will, 
with the utmoſt firmneſs and reſolution, ſtrenuouſly repel, with 
that vigour which becomes a monarch conſcious of being at- 
tacked without cauſe or provocation, and zealous at all times 
to aſſert and vindicate the honour of his crown, and the rights 


of his ſubjects.“ 


hope 
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hope for good effects from further patience and 1 


forbearance: and ſo unſatisfactory a reſult of your 
Excellency's inquiries,” reduces his Majeſty to the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of demanding a preciſe and 
categorical anſwer from the court of Madrid, re- 
lative to their intention with regard to Great Bri- 
tain in this critical conjure; and therefore, 
it is his Majeſty's expreſs command, that your 
Excellency, making ſuch” uſe of this diſpatch, as 
you ſhall judge proper, do, without loſs of time, 
demand of the Spaniſh ſecretary of ſtate, in his 
| Majeſty's name, an immediate, clear, and cate- 
gorical anſwer tb that queſtion; and that you do 
aſſure Mr. Wall, with becoming firmneſs, and 
in the moſt explicit terms, that any procraſtina- 
tion, ambiguity, or evaſion, will be conſidered as 
ample and ſufficient grounds, for authorizing his 
Majeſty to take ſuch ſteps as his royal wiſdom 


ſhall dictate, for the honour and dignity of his 


crown, and for the protection and ſecurity of his 
people. At the ſame time that your Excellency 
cannot be too firm and explicit upon this queſtion, 
you will be particularly cautious not to uſe the 
leaſt harſhneſs in your manner, or mix any thing 
ia your converſation with the Spaniſh miniſter, 
which can have the leaſt tendency to indiſpoſe or 
irritate him. Nothing would more eſſentially con- 
tribute ro his Majeſty's real ſatisfaction, than your 
Excellency's bringing back that court to a diſ- 
paſſionate and reaſonable way of thinking; and 
your procuring ſuch : an anſwer, as might juſtify 

his 
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A. D. his Majeſty's continuation of the ſame friendly 


1761, 


and amicable intercourſe, which is not more the 
intereſt of both dountries, than his Majeſty's ſin- 
cere deſire. Various are the proofs that could 
be given of this diſpoſition of his Majeſty: noto- 
rious it is to all Europe, that, in his Majeſty's 
councils, every thing, which might indicate a ten- 
dency to break through that good underſtanding 
between the two courts, which he is ſo anxious 
to maintain, has been cautiouſly avoided. Happy 
if ſuch meaſures, properly attributed to the recti- 


tude of his royal mind, ſhould contribute towards 


the ſalutary effects which his moderation thereby 
propoſed : but ſhould, on the contrary, a falſe 
and injurious interpretation, conſtrue into timi- 
dity, his Majeſty's deſire of maintaining peace with 
Spain, provided that deſire was reciprocal on the 
part of the Catholic King ; and ſhould a rupture 
enſue, after every becoming facility given on the 
part of Great Britainz his Majeſty will, at leaſt, 
have the conſolation to reflect, that, whatever the 
conſequences may be, he can appeal to all the 
world for the rectitude and purity of his inten- 
tions, and for the moderation he has obſerved, in 
endeavouring to prevent ſo great a calamity, by 
every ſtep, which his honour and dignity could 
permit,” 
With theſe inſtructions, 1 Briſtol alſo re- 
ceived directions for his conduct in caſe he could 
not obtain the ſatisfaction demanded. He was 
Nu forthwith to jeave Madrid without 
| taking 


LY 
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taking leave, and to haſten his journey to Eng- A. D. 

land, by the way of Liſbon ; and to ſignify the ** 

ſituation of the Britiſn affairs with Spain, to the 

governor of Gibraltar, to his Majeſty's. com- 

manders in the Mediterranean, and to all his con- 

ſuls in Spain and Portugal. op 
When Lord Briſtol: received © theſe letters he Mr. walls 

waited upon Mr. Wall, whoſe ſtile had been ſoften- — 

ing gradually from the time of his haughty con- 

ference abovementioned *, and continued to be- 

have in a friendly manner. But my lord could 

not prevail with him to give any other anſwer 

now ©, than referring him to the inſtruction ſent 

to the Count de Fuentes, at London, which only 

contained the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of friendſhip 

from Spain : but not a tittle concerning the prin- 

cipal queſtion of the nature of the new treaty with 

France. However, Mr, Wall's tone was of fo 

conciliating a nature, that his lordſhip dwelt only 

in general terms, concerning the intention of Spain 

in regard to England, and diſpatched his reaſons 

next day to London. But his lordſhip had very 


ſoon 


© On the 5th of December. 

1 See page 244. 

© On the 6th of December, 

In the account which the Earl of Briſtol gives, December 
the 7th, to our court of this conference, he ſays, ** You will, 
perhaps, my lord, be ſurprized to find, I have, in this viſit, 
only dwelt in general terms, concerning the intention of Spain 
with regard to England : I beg of you to ſuſpend forming any 
judgment about my conduct therein, till I have explained my 
motive for acling in that manner. I perceived General Wall's 

| lane 
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Earl of 


Briſtol's 
demand. 
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fon reaſon to alter his good opinion of the mo- 
deration and juſtice of the Spaniſh court. For, 

the very next day? Mr. Wall invited him to a new 
conference, when he was again told, that with 


regard to the treaty and intentions of Spain, the 
ſaid inſtruction to the Count Fuentes was the only 


anſwer the Catholic King judged it expedient to 


give. Upon this his excellency, according to his 
inſtructions of the 19th of November, made, 
and, at Mr. Wall's defire, delivered in writing 
the following demand : 

« Whether the court of Madrid intends to join 
the French, our enemies, to act hoſtilely againſt 
Great Britain? or to depart, in any manner, from 
its neutrality? 

A categorical anſwer is expected to thoſe queſ- 
tions; otherwiſe, a refuſal to comply will be look- 
ed upon as an aggreſſion, on the part of Spain, 
and a declaration of war.” 


tone to be of ſo conciliating a nature; he expreſſed his wiſhes 
ſo ſtrongly, that ſome method might be found out for an ami- 
cable adjuſtment of our differences; and was ſo far from drop- 
ping the leaſt word, that could make me imagine Spain in- 
tended to act hoſlilely againſt us, that I began to flatter myſelf, 
I might obtain the categorical anſwer I was ordered to de- 
mand, without the Spaniſh miniſter's ſuſpecting my ultimate 
orders, When I was going out of his room, he took me by 
the hand, and ſaid, with a ſmile, he hoped; but there he 
ſtopped. I aſked him what he hoped, that I might alſo hope, 
and that all might concur in the ſame hopes : but his excellen- 
cy only then bowed, and took his leave of me.” 
The 8th of December. | 
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And on the 10th he received the following letter A. D. 
from Mr. Wall: <* Your excellency having ex- * 
preſſed to me, the day before yeſterday, and being 
even pleaſed to put in writing, that you had or- 
ders to aſk a poſitwe and categorical anſwer to . 

ce If Spain thought of joining herſelf with 
France, againſt England ? Declaring, at the ſame 
time, that you ſhould look upon the refuſal as a 
declaration of war: and that you would, in con- 
ſequence, have this court, The ſpirit of haugh- The an- 
tineſs and of diſcord, which dictated this incon- — * 
ſiderate ſtep, and which, for the misfortune of 
mankind, ſtill reigns ſo much in the Britiſh go- 
vernment, is what made, in the ſame inſtant, the 
declaration of war, and attacked the King's dig- 
nity. Your excellency may think of retiring 
when, and in the manner, it ſhall be convenient 
to you; which 1s the only anſwer that, withour 
detaining you, his Majeſt y has ordered me to give 
you. 

From this time the court of Spain behaved i in Nl uſage of 
the moſt indecent manner towards our miniſter : — 
They not only denied him any order for poſt- dor. 
horſes, even for ſending a meſſenger to Liſbon, 
for a paſſport from that court; but they ſurround- 
ed his houſe with ſpies, and iſlued an order for 
ſtopping every one going from Madrid without 
leave; which was certainly done on purpoſe to 
prevent his giving notice to our merchants and 
trading ſhips in the ſeveral ports of Spain; but 
his excellency had before taken care to give notice 
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a as directed of our critical ſituation, and even now 
7 contrived a method to give notice of his leaving 


that court, which he did on the 17th, being the 
ſooneſt his health would permit, ſo that our mini- 


valid. ſters here had no account of theactual breach with 


the court of Spain, till the ayth of December, 
being three days after the Count of Fuentes had 
delivered them that court's anſwer to our inquiries 
about their late treaty with France, and their in- 
tention with regard to this kingdom; Which was 
in ſubſtance, that his Catholic Majeſty could 
eaſily give a direct anſwer, but his own dignity 
prevented his doing ſo, conſidering its being aſked 
as a condition for our entering upon a negociation 
about differences, which had been for many years 
ſubſiſting; and conſidering the impropriety of. his 
Majeſty's ſatisfying our curioſity at every turn, 
whilſt no ſatis faction was given to his juſt demands. 

If our enquiries had proceeded from meer cu- 
rioſity, or if we had acknowledged the juſtice of 
the Spaniſh demands, and yet refuſed ſatis faction, 
there might have been ſome ſenſe in this haughty 
anſwer; but the uſe which our enemies, the 
French, had made of the late treaty between them 
and Spain, and the critical time, at which that 
treaty was concluded, made it abſolutely neceſſary 
for us, upon many accounts, to have it commu- 
nicated, that we might authentically diſprove 
vhat the French had fo poſitively alledged, and fo 
induſtriouſly propagated, that Spain had engaged 
to join with them in the war againſt this nation. 


Y And 


* 
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And as to the demands of Spain, we had ſhewn, A. P. 


that two of them were without the leaſt foundation; 


and as to the third, we had ſhewn that their own 
governors in America had been the cauſe of what 
they now complain of, and we offered to give 
them all the ſatis faction they could deſire, as ſoon 
as they had propoſed an effectual method for ſe- 
curing us in the quiet enjoyment of - our right to 
cut logwood, without being, as formerly, inter 
rupted by their governors, as often as they odd 
take it into their heads to do ſo. 

Theſe things being conſidered, we could not 
but look upon ſuch a haughty and provoking an- 
ſwer to ſuch a reaſonable demand, as a proof that 
they were reſolved to join with France againſt us, 
unleſs we would agree to grant to France ſuch 
terms of peace, as they might be pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe; ind alſo to grant every claim, that they 
themſelves had ſet up againſt us: a reſolution 
which ſeems to have been of long ſtanding, and 


before the date of the papers we have * re- 


1761. 


The eee of the court of Spain to Spanith in- 


tentions 


come to an open rupture with Great Britain, was ;;c-oyered. 


ſo manifeſt in Mr. Wall's haughty reply to Lord 
BriſtoP's firſt enquiry, into the exiſtence and nature 
of the Family Compact, of which his lordſhip in- 
formed his court by a ſpecial meſſenger in Novem- 
ber, that it was impoſſible for the Britiſh-miniftry 
to entertain any further thoughts of his Catholic 
Majeſty's pacific ſentiments towards Great Britain. 

4 e 
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A. D. But, as this early confirmation of the apprehen- 


1963. ſions, on which Mr. PiTT had founded his ad- 


Conduct of 


vice, ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed in the cabinet, dif- 
fuſed diſagreeable ideas of them, who had driven 
that able miniſter out of the adminiſtration, for 
no other apparent reaſon than his vigorous counſel 
to defeat the execution of the Family Compact; 
it was neceſſary, not only to think ſeriouſly in what 
manner to guard effectually againſt the united force 
of France and Spain; but how to quiet the minds 
of the people during the interim, who grew very 
clamorous at the credulity and pacific temper of 
the miniſtry with regard to the King of Spain. 
Theſe conſiderations accelerated the long pro- 


the Engliſh ; e ged expedition againſt Martinico. The plan 


miniſtry. J 


had been laid down; the preparations had been 
made; all the officers had been appointed, and 
every order had been given for carrying it into 
execution by Mr. Pirr, at a proper ſeaſon. 
Orders were ſent to General Monckton, at New 
York, to aſſemble a body of troops, and repair 
with them to Barbadoes, where he would be 
joined by a fleet, and a body of troops, from Eu- 
rope, to go, under his direction, on an expedition 
againſt the enemy. Orders were likewiſe ſent to 
Belleiſle to prepare four battalions for embarka- 
tion. A fleet, with tranſports, were equipped at 
Portſmouth, and the command given to Admiral 
Rodney. He was ordered to touch at Belleiſle, 
and to take on board his tranſports, the troops 


there; then proceed to Barbadoes, where he would 
be . 
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be coined by General Monckton, and then to go 4. P. 

with the united force againſt Martinico, So that, 1761, 

as this expedition was under failing orders, and the 

time was come for the ſervice j it was to perform, 
it was neceſſary, to ſupport their own credit, for 
the new miniſtry to permit the ſame to ſail ; as it 
would keep up the appearance of vigorous mea- 
ſures; and notwithſtanding the contrary advice 
from Lord: Briſtol, of the peeviſhneſs, haughti- 
neſs, and hoſtile diſpoſition of the Spaniſh court, 
it was thought convenient, for a time, to conceal 
their ſuſpicions, and to propagate a friendly opi- 
nion of the court of Spain; endeavouring to im- 
poſe upon the public the aſſurances made by 
Count de Fuentes, of his Catholic Majeſty's 
friendſhip and pacific ſentiments, for real inten- 
tions that might be depended upon. 

Rear Admiral Rodney ſailed in October, with Expedition 
a ſquadron of ſhips, and after taking on board his _ 
tranſports four battalions, at Belleiſle, he proceed- fails. 
ed to join the reſt of the armament deſtined againſt 
Martinico, at Barbadoes. This, in ſome, mea- 
ſure, kept up the ſpirits of the people of England: 
who are always diſpoſed, and forward to contribute 
their aſſiſtance in ſupport of vigorous meaſures 
and never grudge the money they pay in taxes, 
for conqueſts of importance to their country. 

The parliament met * during the time of this partianrens 
ferment about the dubious conduct of Spain, which meets. | 
ſeſſions was opened with a moſt gracious ſpeech 
from the throne, in the, following words : 

On the 3d day of November. 
Vol. V. R My 
46 
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A.D. « My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
w__ At the opening of the firſt parliament, ſum- 
— moned and elected under my authority, I with 
pleaſure take notice of an event, which has made 
me completely happy, and given univerſal joy 
to my loving ſubjects. My marriage with a prin- 
ceſs, eminently diſtinguiſhed for every virtue and 
amiable endowment, whilſt it affords me all poſſi- 
ble domeſtic comfort, cannot but highly contri- 
bute to the happineſs of my kingdoms ; which 
has been, and always ſhall be, my firſt object in 
every action of my life. 

It has been my earneſt wiſh, that this firſt pe- 
riod of my reign might be marked with another 
felicity ; the reſtoring of the bleſſings of peace to 
my people, and putting an end to the calamities 
of war, under which ſo great a part of Europe 
ſuffers. But though overtures were made to me, 
and my good brother and ally the King of Pruſ- 
ſia, by the ſeveral belligerent powers, in order to 
a general pacification, for which purpoſe a con- 
greſs was appointed; and propoſitions were made 
to me by France for a particular peace with that 
crown, which were followed by an actual negocia- 
tion; yet that congreſs hath not hitherto taken 
place, and the negociation with France is entirely 
broken off. 

The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to effectuate 
this good work, has been manifeſted in the pro- 
greſs of it: and I have the conſolation to reflect, 
that the continuance of the war, and the farther 
effuſion of chriſtian blood, to which it was the 

| | deſire 
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deſire of my heart to put a 00 cannot with A. D. 


juſtice be imputed to me. 
Our military operations have been in no degree 


ſuſpended or delayed: and it has pleaſed God to 
grant us farther important ſucceſſes, by the conqueſts 
of the iſlands of Belleiſle and Dominica; and by the 


reduction of Pondicherry, which hath in a manner 
annihilated the French power in the Eaſt Indies. 
In other parts, where the enemy's numbers were 
greatly ſuperior, their principal deſigns and pro- 
jects have been generally diſappointed, by a con- 
duct, which does the higheſt honour to the diſtin- 
guiſhed capacity of my general Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, and by the valour of my troops. 
The magnanimity and ability of the King of 
Pruſſia have eminently appeared, in reſiſting ſuch 
numerous armies, and ſurmounting ſo great diffi- 
culties. 

In this ſituation, I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the trueſt information of the 
ſenſe of my people, by a new choice of their re- 
preſentatives. I am fully perſuaded you will 
agree with me in opinion, that the ſteady exer- 
tion of our moſt vigorous efforts, in every part 
where the enemy may ſtill be attacked with ad- 
vantage, is the only means that can be productive 
of ſuch a peace, as may with reaſon be expected 
from our ſucceſſes. It is therefore my fixed re- 


ſolution, with your concurrence and ſupport, to 


carry on the war in the moſt effectual manner for 
the intereſt and advantage of my kingdoms; and 


to maintain, to the utmoſt of my power, the good 
R 2 faith 
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A. DP. faith and honour of my crown, by adbering 


firmly to the engagements entered into with my 
allies. In this T will perſeverez until my enemies, 
moved by their own loſſes and diſtreſſes, and 
touched with the miſeries of ſo many nations, 
ſhall yield to the equitable conditions of an ho- 
nourable peace; in which caſe, as well as in the 
proſecution of the war, I do affure you, no con- 
fideration whatever ſhall make me depart from 
the true intereſts of theſe my — 22 and the 
honour and dignity of my crown. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

I am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large 
ſupplies appears ſo clearly from what has already 
been mentioned. The proper eſtimates for the 
ſervices of the enſuing year ſhall be laid before 
you; and I deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, 
as may enable me to proſecute the war with vi- 
gour, and as your own welfare and ſecurity, in 

the preſent critical conjuncture, require; that we 
may happily put the laſt hand to this great work. 
Wharſoever you give, ſhall de duly and faithfully 


applied. 
I dare ſay your affectionate regard for me and 


the Queen, makes you go before me in what I am 
next to mention; the making an adequate and 
honourable proviſion for her ſupport; in caſe ſhe 
ſhould ſurvive me. This is what not only her 
royal dignity, but her own merit calls for; and 
earneſtly recommend it to your conſideration. 


My 


Tre LATE WAX. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
1 have ſuch a confidence in the zeal and good 


affections of this parliament, that I think it quite 
| ſuperfluous to uſe any exhortations to excite: you to 


a right conduct. I- will only add, that there ne- 
ver was 4 ſituation in which unanimity, firmneſs, 
and diſpatch, were more neceſſary for the ſafety, 
honour, and true intereſt of Great Britain, 4 


"This ſpeech u met with a cordial. cen ien in both Addreſs of 


houſes; who entirely approved of his Majeſty's 
conduct towards France, and of his vigilance and 
firmneſs in continuing the preparations for a vigo- 
rous war. They congratulated his Majeſty on the 
reduction of Belleiſle and Dominique, and on the 
deſtruction of the French in the Eaſt Indies. 
They declared their ſatis faction in the conduct of 
Prince Ferdinand, and admired the unſhaken re- 
ſolution of the King of Pruſſia. They aſſured 


his Majeſty, he might depend upon their entire 


concurrence and ſupport in the molt effectual pro- 
ſecution of the war, for the intereſt and advantage 
of Great Britain; and in maintaining, to the ut- 
moſt of their power, the good faith and honour 
of his crown, and the engagements entered into 
with his allies. They declared themſelves truly 
ſenſible, that the conſtant care and attention of his 
Majeſty to purſue the moſt vigorous, mealures, 
in every. part, . where any ſucceſsful impreſſion 
could ſtill be made upon the enemy, were the only 
means to attain that defirable object, an honour- 


able and laſting peace. They acknowledged 
R 3 them- 


the Houſe, 
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A, D. themſe]ves greatly indebted, to his Majeſty for the 


ſolemn declaration, that as well in the proſecution 
of the war, as in the concluſion'of the peace, no 
conſideration whatever ſhould induce him to de- 
part from the true intereſts of his kingdoms, and 
from the honour and dignity of his crown. They 
promiſed to grant ſuch ſupplies, as the nature and 
extent-of the ſeveral ſervices ſhould be found to 
require: and concluded with ſaying, that, ſen- 
ſible of the difficult criſis in which they were 
aſſembled, they were determined to concur with 
the greateſt firmneſs and unanimity, in whatever 
might contribute towards the public welfare, 
might tend to defeat the views and expectations of 
their enemies; and convince the world that there 
were no difficulties, which his Majeſty” s wiſdom 
and perſeverance, with the aſſiſtance of his _ 
ment, could not ſurmount. | 

However, though both Waben of parament 
echoed the ſpeech from the throne with ſuch 
marks of gratitude and affection, and, as we ſhall 
ſee, granted all that was aſked for the ſupport of 
the war and our allies ; the people without could 
not let it paſs without expreſſing their ſurprize, 
That his Majeſty ſhould mention - the King of 
Pruſſia with ſo much zeal and friendſhip, and de- 
clare his reſolution, “to maintain, to the utmoſt 
'« of his power, the good faith and honour of his 
* crown, by adhering firmly to the engagements 
* entered into with his allies;“ amongſt whom 
we mult allow the King of Pruſſia a principal 
place ; yet the treaty with Pruſſia was not renewed, 
nor 
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nor was the ſubſidy granted . They alſo were at 4. P. 
as great a loſs, to account for a total ſuppreſſion of 1 


the conduct of the court of Spain towards Great 
Britain; which, at this time, it was manifeſt to all 
the world, was reſolved to join her arms with France 
againſt us. For, the French made no ſecret of 
their new alliance. As ſoon as the Family Com- 
pact was figned, the French miniſtry availed 
themſelves thereof immediately, in all the courts 
of Europe, in which, by way of triumph and 
terror to the neutral powers, they ordered their 

agents and emiſſaries to boaſt, that Spain was there- 
by obliged to aſſiſt them in a vigorous proſecution 
of the war againſt England, in caſe they could 
not obtain a peace agreeable to the intereſts of 


both France and Spain. 
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Whatever might be the reaſons of ſtate for ſo Supplies 
much reſervedneſs; the Houſe of Commons 9%: 


ſhewed, by their votes, that they were not unſen- 
ſible of the critical ſituation of theſe kingdoms, in 
regard to a war with Spain. They went thro? the 
eſtimates with diligence, and they granted all that 
was aſked with a generoſity, that vaſtly exceeded 
the ſupplies of former years. Seventy thouſand ſea- 
men : 67,676 land forces, beſides the militia of 
England, two regiments of fencible men in North 
Britain, the provincial troops in North America, 
and 67,177 German auxiliaries, to ſupport the 
war in Weſtphalia, for the ſervice of the year 
1762, For the payment of which ſea and land 


j See Vol. V. page 95. 
R 4 forces, 
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A. D, forces, to make good foreign ſubſidies, and the 

1761. deficiences in the grants of the laſt ſeſſions, there 

was granted the ſum of 18,617,895 J. 28. 8 d. 

of which, twelve millions were borrowed on ca- 

pital annuities, at four per Cent. with an addition 

of one per cent. per ann, for 99 years: by way 

of ſpecimen of that ceconomy, which the nation 

was taught to expect from the frugality and good 

management of the public ener. under the new 
adminiſtration. 

Epaniſh While the parliament was employed to find out 

gelle ways and means to pay the ſupplies voted in pur- 

notero ſuance of the miniſterial eſtimates laid before 

Lord Egre- | 

mont, them, the court received advice of the indignity 

with which their ambaſſador had been treated at 

Madrid *, and of his departure from the court of 

Spain. The Spaniſh ambaſſador, the Count de 

Fuentes, had alto received his recall, and was or- 

dered to deliver a note to the Earl of Egremont, to 

juſtify his departure from the court of London, 

and in ſome manner to ſerve for a declaration of 

war, calculated for ſowing jealouſies, and foment- 

ing GR among the ſubjects of Great Bri- 

tain : a note penned with that acrimony and in- 


decency, 


* See page 253. Vol. V. | 
| Tranſlation of a mote delivered to the Barl of 8 by the 
Count de Fuentes, December 25, 1761. 
The Caunt de Fuentes, the Catholic King's ambaſſador to 
his Britannie Majeſty, has juſt received a courier from his 
court, by whom he is informed, that my Lord Briſtol, his 


Britannic Majeſty's ambaſſador at the caurt of Madrid, has 
ſaid 
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decency, that it diſcloſed an enmity and invete- 
racy of a long time ſtanding againſt this nation: 
* and 


ſaid to his excellency Mr. Wall, miniſter of ſtate, that he had 
orders to demand a poſitive and categorical anſwer to this 
queſtion, viz. If Spain thinks of allying herſelf with France 
againſt England? And to declare, at the ſame time, that he 
ſhould take a refuſal to his demand for an aggreſſion and decla- 
ration of war: and that he ſhoold, in conſequence, be obliged 
to retire from the court of Spain. The above miniſter of ſtate 
anſwered him, that ſuch a ftep could only be ſuggeſted by the 
ſpirit of haughtineſs and of diſcord, which, for the misfortune 
of mankind, till reigns but too much in the Britiſh goveru / 
ment: that it was in that very moment that the war was de- 
clared, and the King's dignity violently attacked, that he 
might retire how, and when he ſhould think proper, 

The Count de Fuentes is, in conſequence, ordered to leave 
the court and the dominions of England, and to declare to the 
Britiſh King, to the Engliſh nation, and to the whole univerſe, 
that the horrors into which the Spaniſh and Engliſh nations are 
going to ' plunge themſelves, maſt be attributed only to the 
pride, and to the unmeaſurable ambition of him who has held 
the reins of government, and who appears ſtill to hold them, 
although by another hand: That, if his Catholic Majeſty 
excuſed himſelf from anſwering on the treaty in queſtion, be- 
tween his Catholic Majeſty and his moſt Chriftian Majefty, 
which is believed to have been figned the 15th of Auguſt, and 
wherein it is pretended, there are conditions relative to Eng- 


land, he had very good reaſons: firſt, the King's dignity re-- 


quired him to manifeſt his juſt reſentment of the little manage- 
ment, or, to ſpeak more properly, of the inſulting manner, 
with which all the. affairs of Spain have been treated during 
Mr. PiTT's adminiſtration ; who, finding himſelf convinced 
of the juſtice, which ſupported the King in his pretenſions, 
his ordinary and laſt anſwer way, That he would not relax in 
any thing till the Tower of London was taken ſword in hand. 


Befides, 
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A. D. and containing ſo much rancour and diſguſt againſt 
* * Pirr in perſon, that this original piece may 


not 


Zeſides, his | Majeſty was much ſhocked to hear the haughty 
and imperious tone, with which the contents of the treaty 
were demanded of him: if the reſpect due to royal Majeſty 
had been regarded, explanations might have been had without 
any difficulty: the miniſters of Spain might have ſaid frankly 
to thoſe of England, what the Count de Fuentes, by the 


| King's expreſs order, declares publicly, viz. That the ſaid 


treaty is only a convention between the family of Bourbon, 
wherein there is nothing which has the leaſt relation to the 
preſent, war: that there is in it an article for the mutual gua- 
ranty of the dominions of the two ſovereigns ; but it is ſpecified 
therein, that that guaranty is not to be underſtood but of the 
dominions which ſhall remain to France, after the preſent war 
ſhall be ended: that although his Catholic Majeſty might have 
had reaſon to think himſelf offended by the irregular manner, 
in which the memorial was returned to M. de Buſſy, miniſter of 
France, which he had preſented for terminating the differences 
of Spain-and England, at the ſame time with the war between 
this laſt and France: He has, however, diſſembled; and, 

from an effect of his love of peace, cauſed a memorial to be 
delivered to my Lord Briſtol, wherein it is evidently demon- 
ſtrated, that the ſlep of France, which put the miniſter, Pir r, 
into ſo bad humour, did not at all offend either the laws of 


neutrality, or the fincerity of the two ſovereigns : that, further, 


from a freſh proof of his pacific. ſpirit, the King of Spain 
wrote to the King of France, his couſin, that if the union of 
intereſt in any manner retarded the peace with England, he 
conſented to ſeparate himſelf from it, not to put any obſtacle 
to ſo great a happineſs : but it was ſoon ſeen, that this was 
only a pretence on the part of the Engliſh miniſter, for that of 
France continuing his negociation, without making any men- 
tion of Spain, and propoſing conditions, very advantageous 


and honourable for England, the miniſter, Pir r, to the great 


aſtoniſhment of the univerſe, — them with diſdain, and 
ſnewed, 
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not be improperly termed, The Spaniſb Monarchs 
declaration of war againſt the perſon' of My. Prrr. 
But whatever might be intended by ſuch an un- 
precedented attack upon that gentleman out of 
office, his Catholic Majeſty's falſe and indecent 
imputations againſt the late ſecretary of ſtate, were 
conſidered by the candid and impartial public, to 
be the higheſt compliment, that could” be paid to 
that able and upright miniſter. 


The court of London penetrating iu into the bad An anſwer 


intention of this declaration, or note, delivered by 
the Count de Fuentes, did on the ziſt of the 
ſame month deliver, and cauſed it afterwwards to 
be made public, an anſwer, to prevent as much 
as poſſible, the evil tendency of ſo virulent and 
falſe an accuſation, in order to make the court of 
London appear the ſource of all the misfortunes, 
which might enſue from the rupture between Great 
Britain and Spain ', 

Such 


ſhewed at the ſame time, his ill-will againſt Spain, to the 
ſcandal of the ſame Britiſh council; and —— he has 
ſucceeded but too far in his pernicious deſigg. 

This declaration made, the Count de Fuentes defires his 
Excellency, my Lord Egremont, to preſent his moſt humble 
reſpects to his Britannic Majeſty, and to obtain for him the 
paſſports, and all other facilities, for him, his family, and all 
his retinue, to go out of the dominions of Great Britain, with- 
out any trouble, and to go by the ſhort paſſage of the ſea, 
which ſeparates them from the continent, 


1 Tranſlation of the anſwer delivered to the Count de Fuentes 5 
| the Earl of Egremont, December 31, 1761. | 
The Earl of Egremont, his Britannic Majeſty's ſecretary of 


ſtate, having received from his excellency the Count de Fu- 
entes, 
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5 Such was the ſituation of our affairs, at the conclu- 
ſion of the year 1761, in regard to Spain and France; 
but 


entes, ambaſſador of the Catholic King at the court of Lon- 
don, a paper, in which, beſides the notification of his recall, 
and the demand of the neceſſary paſſports to go out of the 
King's dominions, he has thought proper to enter into what 
has juſt paſſed between the two courts, with a view to make 
that of London appear as the ſource of all the misfortunes 
which may enſue from the rupture which has happened : in 
order that nobody may be miſled by the 'declaration, which 


Engliſh nation, and to the whole univerſe ; notwithſtanding 


the infinuation, as void of foundation as of decency, of the 


ſpirit of haughtineſs and of diſcord, which, his excellency 
pretends, reigns in the Britiſh government, to the misfortune 
of mankind; and notwithſtanding the irregularity and inde- 
cency of appealing to the Engliſh nation, as if it could be 
ſeparated from its King, for whom the moſt determined ſenti- 


ments of love, of duty, and of confidence, are engraved in 


the hearts of all his ſubjects; the ſaid Earl of Egremont, by 
his Majeſty's orders, laying afide, in this anſwer, all ſpirit 


of declamation and of harſhneſs, avoiding every offenſive 
word, which might hurt the dignity of ſovereigns, without 


ſtooping to invectives againſt private perſons, will confine 
himſelf to facts with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs: and it is 


from this repreſentation of facts, that he appeals to all Eu- 


rope, and to the whole univerſe, for the purity of the King's 


intentions, and for the ſincerity of the wiſhes his Majeſty has 
not ceaſed to make, as well as for the moderation he always has 


- ſhewed, though in vain, for the maintenance of, friendſhip 


and good underſtanding between the Britiſh and Spaniſh 1 
tions. 

The King having received undoubted inſormation, that the 
court of Madrid had ſecretly contracted engagements with 


that of Verſailles, which the miniſters of France laboured to 


repreſent, in all the courts of Europe, as offenſive to Great 
Britain, 
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but we cannot cloſe the account of our naval tranſac- A. D. 


tions — that time without adding to the loſſes 
of 


Britain, and combining theſe appearances with the ſtep, which 


the court of Spain had, a little time before, taken towards his 
Majeſty, in avowing its conſent, (though that avowal had been 


followed by apologies) to the memorial preſented the 23d of 
July, by the Sieur de Buſſy, miniſter plenipotentiary of the 
moſt Chriſtian King, to the King's ſecretary of ſtate ; and his 
Majeſty having, afterwards, received intelligence, ſcarce ad- 
mitting a doubt, of troops marching, and of military prepa- 
rations making in all the ports of Spain, judged that his dig- 
nity, as well as his prudence, required him to order his am- 
baſſador at the court of Madrid, by a diſpatch dated the 28th 
of October, to demand, in terms, the moſt meaſured how- 
ever, and the moſt amicable, a communication of the treaty 
recently concluded between the courts of Madrid and Verſailles, 
or at leaſt of the articles which might relate to the intereſts of 
Great Britain; and, in order to avoid every thing, which could 
be thought to imply the leaſt flight of the dignity, or even the 
delicacy, of his Catholic Majeſty, the Earl of Briſtol was au- 
thoriſed to content himſelf with aſſurances, in caſe the Ca- 
tholic King offered to give any, that the ſaid engagements 
did not contain any thing that was contrary to the friendſhip, 
which ſubſiſted between the two crowns, or that was prejudi- 
cial to the intereſts of Great Britain, ſuppoſing that any dif. 
ficulty was made of ſhewing the treaty. The King could not 
give a leſs equivocal proof of his dependance on the good 
faith of the Catholic King, than in ſhewing him an unbounded 
confidence, in ſo important an affair, and which ſo eſſentially 


intereſted his own dignity, the good. of his kingdoms, and 
the happineſs of his people. 


How great, then, was the King's ſurprize, when, inſtead 
of receiving the juſt ſatisfaction, which he had a right to ex- 
pect, he learnt from his ambaſſador, that having addreſſed 
himſelf to the miniſter of Spain for that purpoſe, he could 
only draw from him a refuſal to give a ſatisfaRtory anſwer to 
his Majeſty's juſt requiſitions, which he had accompanied with 
| » # ; ? ters 
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A. D. of the French ſhipping in the. former years of this 
_ * one hundred and ſeventeen privateers and 


armed 


terms that breathed nothing but haughtineſs, animoſity and 
menace; and which ſeemed ſo ſtrongly to verify the ſuſpicions 
of the unamicable diſpoſition of the court of Spain, that no- 
thing leſs than his Majeſty's moderation, and his reſolution 
taken to make all the efforts poſſible to avoid the misfortunes 
inſeparable from a rupture, could determine him to make a 
laſt trial; by giving orders to his ambaſſador to addreſs him- 
ſelf to the miniſter of Spain, to deſire him to inform him of 
the intentions of the court of Madrid towards that of Great 
Britain in this conjuncture, if they had engagements, or formed 
the deſign to join the King's enemies in the preſent war, or to 
depart, in any manner, from the neutrality they had hitherto 
obſerved; and to make that miniſter ſenſible, that, if they 
perſiſted in refuſing all ſatisfaction on demands ſo juſt, fo ne- 
ceſſary, and ſo intereſting, the King could not but conſider 
ſuch a refuſal as the molt authentic avowal, that Spain had 
taken her part, and that there only remained for his Ma- 
jeſty to take the meaſures which his royal prudence ſhould 


* dictate for the honour and dignity of his crown, and for 


the proſperity and protection of his people: and to recall his 
ambaſlador. 

Unhappily for the ankle tranquillity, for the intereſt of 
the two nations, and for the good of mankind, this laſt ſtep 
was as fruitleſs as the preceding ones; the Spaniſh . miniſter, 
keeping no further meaſures, anſwered dryly, That it was 
in that very moment, that the war was declared, and the 


| King's dignity attacked, and that the Earl of Briſtol might re- 


tire how, and when, he ſhould think proper.” 

And in order to ſet in its true light the declaration, ** That, 
if the reſpect due to his Catholic Majeſty had been regarded, 
explanations might have been had without any difficulty, and 
that the miniſters of Spain might have ſaid frankly, as Mon. 
de Fuentes, by the King's expreſs order, declares publickly, 
that the ſaid treaty is only a convention between the family of 


Bourbon; wherein there is nothing, which has the leaſt rela- 
| tion 
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armed merchantmen, which mounted 698 carriage A. D. 


guns and 239 ſwivels, and carried 5576 men: 


tion to the preſent war; and that the guaranty, which is therein 


ſpecified, is not to be underſtood but of the dominions, which 


ſhall remain to France after the war: it is declared, that, 
very far from thinking of being wanting to the reſpect, ac- 
knowledged to be due to crowned heads, the inſtructions, 
given to the Earl of Briſtol, have always been to make the 
requiſitions, on the ſubject of the engagements between the 
courts of Madrid and Verſailles, with all the decency, and all 
the attention poſſible; and the demand of a categorical an- 
ſwer was not made till after repeated, and the moſt ſtinging 
refuſals to give the leaſt ſatisfaction, and at the laſt extremity ; 
therefore, if the court of Spain ever had the deſign to give 
this ſo neceſſary ſatisfaction, they had not the leaſt reaſon, 
that ought to have -engaged them to defer it to the moment, 
when it could no longer be of uſe. But, fortunately, the 
terms, in which the declaration is conceived, ſpare us the re- 


gret of not having received it ſooner ; for it appears at firſt 


ſight, that the anſwer is not at all conformable to the demand: 
We wanted to be informed, if the court of Spain intended to join 
the French, our enemies, to make war on Great Britain, or to de- 
part from their neutrality: whereas the anſwer concerns one 
treaty only, which is ſaid to be of the 15th of Auguſt, care- 
fully avoiding to ſay the leaſt word, that could explain, in 
any manner, the intentions of Spain towards Great Britain, or 
the further engagements they may have contracted in the pre- 
ſent criſis. 

After a deduction, as exact as faithful, of what has paſſed 
between the two courts, it is left to the impartial public to de- 
cide, which of the two has always been inclined to peace, and 
which was determined on war. 

As to the reſt, the Earl of Egremont has the honour to ac. 
quaint his excellency the Count de Fuentes, by the King's or- 
der, that the neceſſary paſſports for him ſhall be expedited, 
and that they will not fail to procure him all poſſible facilities 
for his paſſage to the port which he ſhall think moſt con- 
venient. | 

and 
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AD. and fix ſhips of the line and eight king's frigates, 
170. which together carried 636 guns and 6240 men: 


beſides a conſiderable number of merchantmen, 
amongſt whom were four Eaſt India ſhips ® of 
very great value. Though it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, and indeed it could not be expected to 
be otherwiſe, when the enemy had ſo many priva- 
teers at ſea, where they ventured the whole remains 
of their ſtrength, to interrupt our merchantile na- 
vigation, had very few merchantmen of their own, 
yery little commerce acroſs the ocean, and our 
ſhips under convoy did not obey the King's ſhips 
ſent to protect them“; the loſs of the Engliſh 

exceeded 


m The Berten, from Port L' Orient to the Iſle of France 
and Pondicherry, pierced for 64, mounting 28 guns, 353 
men, including 93 ſoldiers, laden with ordnance and naval 
ſtores, merchandize, and 24,600 dollars in ſpecie. Cargo va: 
lued by the captain at 90, ooo l. ſterling. The Boulogne, 20 
guns, homeward bound, 140 men. Cargo valued at 40,000]. 
Le Beaumont, 22 guns, 600 tons, 280 men, taken by the 
King George privateer, of 24 guns, 240 men, Captain Reid 
commander, after an obſtinate engagement of ſeven hours; 
in which the French had 60 men killed, the privateer 25 
killed. Cargo valued at 90,0001. | 
Extract of a letter from Captain Innes, commander of the En- 

terprize, to Mr. Cleuland, dated in the Downs. 
I cannot help informing their Lordſhips of the bad be- 
haviour of the maſters of the convoys in general; for the 
whole voyage, they never obeyed any one ſignal that tended. 
to keep them in their ſtations, and it was in vain to fire ſhot 
to compel them, becauſe they took care to be ſcattered about 
ſo much, that they ſeldom were within gun ſhot 3 and when 


I ſhortened fail for the bad failing ſhips, moſt of the others 
kept a-head, and to windward, often as far off as we could 


1 | but 
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exceeded that of the enemy” 's ſhips, .in the propor- A. D. 


tion of chree to one, in number, though, much ins 
ferior i in ſtrength and value . 

We muſt alſo do juſtice to the character of Ca. 
tain Smith, and Mr. M*Bride, commander of the 


Grace armed cutter. Captain Smith, in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Seahorſe, of 20 guns and 160 men, 


engaged the Le Grand frigate, of 34 guns, about 


but ſee their hulls, and fiequenty in the mornings, the En- 
terprize was the hindermoſt ſhip of the fleet, except one or 


two bad ſailing ſhips, that I made my ſtudy to keep ſight of. 


In the night time I did fire ſome ſhot at them, in hopes it 


would put them in mind of doing their duty, according to 


the inſtructions they had from me; but inſtead of that, I had 
the mortification to ſee my ſignals, which were made in the 
King's ſhip, diſobeyed with, contempt, and found it was. in vain 
to throw away any more powder and ſhot at them, as I might 


have fired all that was in the ſhip without anſwering any end. 


I may venture to ſay, if the ſhips that loſt company with me 
had kept'in their ſtations as they ought to have done, ſo many 


ſhips would net have been taken, as I brought home ſome of 


the worſt ſailing ſhips in the fleet. 

o The French took 814 ſhips from the Engliſh in the courſe 
of the year 17613 amongſt which we do not meet with any 
ſhip of great value, except the Ajax Indiaman, Captain Lind- 


ſey, from Bengal, valued at 260,0c01. and only one ſmall 


veſſel, the Speedwell cutter; of eight guns, belonging to the 
navy, whoſe captain (James Allen, Eſq;) was honourably ac- 


quitted by a court martial, Who were unanimouſly of opinion, 


that the ſaid cutter, being taken 1 in the harbour of Vigo, was 
an illegal capture. 

There were 25,000 and apwards of French priſoners in our 
poſſeſſion, notwithſtanding the many exchanges made by cartel 
ſhips during this year. The number of Engliſh n in 
France did not exceed 1200. 
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34 leagues S. W. of the Start, on the 11th of 
N for an hour and a quarter, with great 
warmth, within piſtol ſhot, during which the 
ſhips were board and board three ſeveral times, 
with great ſlaughter on both ſides, But the Uni- 
corn, of 28 guns, coming within two gun ſhot of 
them, the Le Grand ſteered away, and notwith- 
ſtanding Captain Smith's endeavours to bring him 
to action a ſecond time, the French frigate eſcaped, 
having killed eleven of the crew in the Seahorſe, 
and wounded thirty-eight. This action was 
eſteemed amongſt the braveſt, and the captain 
was introduced, and received moſt graciouſly by 
his Majeſty, on that account, and promoted to a 
better command in the navy. 

Mr. M*Bride, being off Dunkirk with the Grace 


armed cutter, and obſerving a dogger privateer in 


the road, he immediately left his ſtation to join 
the Maidſtone, and propoſed cutting out the pri- 
vateer that night, if Captain. Digges would let 
him have four boats manned and armed; which 
he very readily complied with, knowing his abili- 
ties and reſolution. The boats left the ſhips at 
ten o'clock at night; and when they came near 
the road, they laid all their oars acroſs, except 
two in each boat, which they muffled with bayes, 
to prevent their being heard at a diſtance. They 
rowed in that manner till they were within muſket 
ſhot of the privateer ; and, being haled, they made 
no anſwer ; but in a few minutes boarded him on 
both ſides, and took poſſeſſion of him without 
| PE | the 
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the loſs of 'a man, and only two were wounded. A. D. 
Mr. M*Bride ſhot the lieutenant of the privateer re 
through the head with a muſket, as he was point- 
ing a gun into the boat; and one common man 
was killed, and five wounded. This was done 
within half gun-ſhot of a fort on the eaſt ſide of 
the harbour, but the fort did not fire at them 
and when the priſoners were ſecured, they cut the 
cables, and failed out of the road. 
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BOOK VII. 


Containing the war between Great Britain and Spain; 
and between France, Spain and Portugal. The 
continuation of the war with France. The con- 
queſt of the Nand of Martinico, and of the Grana- 
dilloes, Granada, St. Vincent, Sc. The battles 
of Williamſtadt and Friedberg, and other actions le- 
tween the-allies and French in Germany. The fate 
of the war between' the Ring F Pruſſia and bis 
confederate enemies. Peace between his Pruſſian 
Majeſty and the Czat of. Muſcovy and the Swedes, 
The. ſurrender of Schweidnitz. His advantages 
over the Auſtrians and Imperialiſts at Reichenbach, 
Sc. The ſiege and conqueſt of the Havannah. 
French invaſion of Newfoundland. Negociations of 
peace renewed between Great Britain and France; 
and preliminaries ſigned between Great Britain, 


4 H | s 2 France 
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\ Frante and Spain. Tre conqueſt of the Manillas © _ 
and the unfortunate expedition againſt the Spaniſh 


© fettlement of Butnos Ayres. ' The definitive treaty of 
peace between Great Britain, France and Spain, 


IE Fee a 


* 


ng. 


HE Spaniſh court, having ſigned the Family A. D. 
Compact with France, in Auguſt; on 1702. 
waited the arrival of; their riches from South of Spain, 
America, and to make ſuch preparations for the 
ſecurity of their trade and territories, as the na- 
ture of their navigation, and the ſituation and 
condition of their colonies required. So chat, as 
ſoon as their ſhips of war were ready to put to 
ſea*; and ordnance of all ſorts had been fent, to 


| a America, 


Eleven ſhips of the line were ready at Ferfol : Arid their 
navy, by the 1 liſt, made a very rene appear- 


ance, 
A lift if the Srauisu Navy, as it flood in, 1759- 
x Guns. Guns. 
El Phcenix 80 EI Guerriero 68 
El Rayo 80 I Vencedor 68 
La Rayna '” 70 El Soberano 68 
El Tygre 70 El Hector 68 
La Galicia 70 El Gallardo 68 
El Infanto 70 El Magnanimpo 68 
La Princeſſa 70 El Dichoſo 68 
El San Philippe 70 El Diligente 68 
El Oriente 68 EI Triumphante 68 
El Levia 68 El Monarcho 68 
El Aquillon 63 El Serio 68 
El Neptuno 68 El Arogante 68 
El Brillante 68 El Superde 68 


El Glorioſo 68 El Poderoſo 68 
Is; 8 3 EI Con- 
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America, and a large body of troops were ready 
at Cadiz to follow, for the defence of their iſlands 


And ON their n and ſoothing declarations 


- 


I Contente 
EI Hercules 
El Principe 
El Victorioſo 
El Terrible 
El Atlante 
El Firme 
EI Aquiles 
Ta Eſpana 
Ferdinando 
Aſia 
El Septentrion 
El America 
El Dragon | 
La Europe 
La Caſtilla 
El Campion 
El Tridente 
El Conqueſtador 
El Atſtuto 
El Fuerte 
Ad venturero 
Andaluzia 
La Eſmeralda 
La Palas 
La Juno 
La Eſtrea 
La Ventura 
La Venus 
La Induſtrie 
Ls Liebre 


L 


o k 7 1 4.4 


of — 


N * 
& * = To Aa 


— 


La Venganza 


L Victoria 
La Ermiona £21989 
— 
La Dorado 
La Peria 
La Again 
La Frecha 


El Catalan 

El Ibicinea 
La Flora 
El Diligence 
El Jaſon 

La Conception 


El Gabilan 


Gilano Xebeck 
El Mercurio 
El Jupiter 

El Voſante 

El Cuſador 
Mars ſloop 

La Liebre 


El Galgo 


El Majorquin 


Bomb Kttches. 
El Eſterope 
El Bronſe 


El Pieramonte 


El Bulcano 


and 
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and behaviour towards the Britiſh ambaſſador at A. D. 

Madrid were changed into hoſtile and indecent 1708 

menaces and imputations, that diſcovered their 

intention to proceed to an immediate rupture; 
before their unprecedented ill treatment of 

the Earl of Briſtol, and their hoſtile reſolution could 


Guns. Guns. 
Fire Ships. El Bolompago 
El Valenciano 14 El Rayo 
EI Trueno 
San Ferdinando, pierced for 60 guns, ſerved «© hulk. 
at Cadiz. 
| Addition abs the Spaniſh Nawy, in 1760-1. 
8: Guns. Guns. 
El Monarco 86 El Gujon 70 
La Nuova Princeſſa 84 El Diamante 64 
El Elephante 76 EI St. Geronimo 60 
El Vigorozo 74 
Recapitulation of the above lift. 
Guns. Guns, 
One ſhip of 86 Three 30 
One 84 Seven 26 
Two | 80 Three 24 
One 76 Eight 22 
One 74 Five 20 
Seven 70 Five 18 
Twenty · nine 68 Four 16 
One 64 
One 62 Bomb Ketches. 
Eight 60 Four 16 
Four 58 One 14 
One 50 Pour fire-ſhips 


And the hulk at Cadiz, making in all 101 fail, 
S 4 be 
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AD. be communicated to the Britiſh court, orders were 
176 iſſued out, from the King of Spain, to the go- 


D—_—_ vernors of the ſea-port towns of that kingdom, 


liſh ſhips. for the detention of Engliſh ſhips * Tg 
* Thi 


Þ Copy of * King of Spain's od to the governors of the 4 
port towns of that kingdom, forthe detention of the Engliſh 
ſhips. Tranſlated . thy 4 ant Spaniſh, , * 


Buen Retiro, Dec. 10, 1761, 


% His Majeſty is pretty ſure that the King of England has 
already, or will, in a few days, declare war, or cauſe hoſti. 
lities to be commenced againſt his Majeſty's ſubjects: on this 
ſappoſition, and until we are informed what conduct the Eng- 

lh will obſerve in their rupture with Spain, which their in- 
juſtice has occaſioned, it is his Majeſty's will, that the ſhips of 
* that nation that ſhould be found in any of the ports of his do- 
minions ſhall be detained, declaring, at the ſame time, that 
this is only done to keep them as a depoſit, and which is to 
be effected with the precautions that the concerned ſhall think 
proper to take for the preſervation of the ſhips and cargoes, 
till his Majeſty finds that the King of England begins the 
war, agreeable to the regulations eſtabliſhed amongſt civilized 
nations, when they will be ſet at liberty : to put in execu- 
tion this his Majeſty's orders, and that nothing may be want- 
ing to obtain the true object thereof, it is neceſſary that your 
Lordſhip will make ſeizure of all the Engliſh ſhips, either 
men of war or merchantmen, that ſhould be found in the 
ports of your juriſdiftion, taking off their rudders, and ſe- 
cujing their papers, to prevent their putting out to ſea : care 
ſhall be taken that no ill treatment is offered to their crews, 
and that no hurt be done to their cargoes, taking what mea- 
ſures ſhould be requiſite to the ſatisfaction of their reſpeRtive 
owners for their preſervation, 
It is likewiſe his Majeſty's pleaſure, that an embargo ſhall 
be laid in all the ports of Spain (till new orders) on all ſhips 
7 or veſſels of any nation whatſoever, beginning with the Spaniſh 
ſhips, 


Tus LA TE WAR. 
This havghty, inſolent and hoſtile Ge of | 


Spain, fully confirmed the ſuſpicions and the pro- Y 


priety of the advice of Mr. Pir r and Lord Tem- 
ple: what an opportunity was loſt! whoſoever 
conſiders the ſituation ' of Spain (unprepared as 


ſhe was when the written advice was given) with 


reſpect to. her ports, her ſhips of war in thoſe 
| ports, her colonies, her commerce, her own as 
well as the riches of France on board her ſhips, 
can never ſufficientiy lament the loſs of an au- 
tumnal campaign to find her employment at 
home; if his Catholic Majeſty would then have 
| preferred war to the voice of peace. But if we 
add, that the Engliſh fleet was at no time fo 
formidable, her ſeamen never ſo full of ſpirits, 


and fluſhed with repeated victories ; for in Europe Strength of 


only we had 140 ſhips of war, and above 100 
more in diſtant parts of the world; poſterity will 
ſink in amazement at the ſupineſs and negle& of 
that critical period, in which Europe, as well as 
England, might have been delivered from the reſt- 


ſhips, in order to hinder any intelligence that might be given 
to the enemy of this rupture, and to provide agàinſt the dan- 
ger that, by ſuch information, the Spaniſh men of war, or 
merchantmen, now at ſea, would run of being ſeized by the 
enemy; 

This order has no other exception, but that no obſtruction 
or hindrance ſhall be put to the departure from this port of any 
veſſel that Don Juan de Arraiga, or the miniſters of the ma- 
rine department, ſhall think proper to ſend out. The King 


truſts to your prudence and zeal for the due execution of his 
orders,” 


leſs 


our fleet. 


. 
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leſs ambition, and continual hoſtilities of. the 
Houſe of Bourbon. 


Reality of By this time alſo the court of London were 


the Famil 


Compact. 


convinced of the reality of the Family Compact; 


and of its dangerous tendency, to monopolize the 
trade and commerce of all the world, and to eſtab- 
liſh an univerſal monarchy in the Houſe of Bour- 
bon ©. Therefore, no time was now to be trifled 


away 


© Heads of the Family Camac of the Houſe of Bourbon. 


Verſailles, December 24. The treaty of friendſhip and 
union, which the King concluded with the King of Spain on 
the 15th of Auguſt 1761. under the denomination of a family 
convention, the ratifications of which were exchanged on the 
8th of September following, is to be printed agreeable to the 
intention of their Majeſties : mean while it hath been thought 
proper to publiſh the following faithful abſtraft of it. 

The preamble ſets forth the motives for concluding the 
treaty, and the objects of it. The matives are, the ties of 
blood between the two Kings, and the ſentiments they entet- 
tain for each other. The object of it is to give ſtability and 
permanency to thoſe duties, which naturally flow from affinity 
and friendſhip, and to eſtabliſh a ſolemn and laſting monument 
of that reciprocal intereſt, which ought to be the baſis of the 
defires of the two monarchs, and of the proſperity of their 
reyal families. 

The treaty itſelf contains twenty-eight articles. 

I. Both Kings will, for the future, look pon every power as 
their enemy, that becomes the enemy of either. 

II. Their Majeſties reciprocally guaranty all their domi- 
nions in whatever part of the world they be ſituated ; but they 
expreſsly ſtipulate that this guaranty ſhall extend only to thoſe 
dominions, reſpectively, of which the two crowns ſhall be in 
poſſeſſion, the moment they are at peace with all the world. 


III. The 
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away in n fruitleſs propoſals and negociations. Spain 
had july, of the deceitful maſh of a ſecret ene- 


my, 


1m. The two Kings extend their guaranty to the King of 
the Two Sicilies and the infant Duke of Parma, on condition 
that theſe two Princes guaranty the dominions of their Moſt 
Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties. 5 

IV. Though this mutual inviolable guaranty is to be ſupport- 
ed with all the forces of the two Kings, their Majeſties have 
thought nyo to fix the ſuceours which are to be faſt fur- 
allied. [ , 

V, VI VII. Theſe articles determine the Ay and quan- 
"tity of theſe firſt ſuccours, which the power required engages 
to furniſh the power requiring. Theſe ſuecours conſiſt of ſhips 
and frigates of war, and of land forces both horſe and foot. 
Their number is determined, and the ; poſes and RT a to which 


they are to repair. 
VIII. The war in which France ſhall be involved in con- 


ſequence of her engagements by the treaty of Weſtphalia, or 
other alliances with the Princes and States of Germany and 
the north, are excepted from the caſes in which Spain is bound 
to furniſh ſuccours to France, unleſs ſome maritime power take 
part in thoſe wars, or France be attacked by land in her own 
country. 

IX. The potentate requiring may ſend one or more com- 
miſſaries, to ſee whether the potentate required hath aſſembled 
the ſtipulated! ſuccours within the limited time. 

X, XI. The potentate required ſhall be at liberty to make 


only one repreſentation on the uſe to be made of the ſuccours 


furniſhed to the potentate requiring: This, however, is to be 
underſtood only of caſes where an enterprize is to be carried 
into immediate execution ; and not of ordinary caſes, where 
the power that is to furniſh the ſuccours is obliged only to hold 
them in readineſs in that part of his dominions which the 

power requiring ſhall appoint. 
XII, XIII. The demand of ſuccours ſhall be held a ſuffici- 
ent proof, on one hand, of the neceſſity of receiving them; 
| and, 
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AD, my, ' had 1 not minced the matter, but publicly and 
_— folemoly declared, That his Catholic Majeſty for 
the 


0 on 1 other, of the obligation to give them, The fr 
niſhing of them ſhall not, therefore, be evaded under any pre- 
text; and without entering into any diſcuſſion, che ſtipulated 
number of ſhips and land forces. ſhall, three months after re- 
quiſition, be rene as belonging to the potentate a 


_—_ XV. The charges of the faid ſhips — trooMs thall 
be, defrayed by the power to which they are ſent: and the 
power which ſends, them, ſhall, hold ready other ſhips to re- 
place thoſe which may be loſt by accidents of the ſeas or of 
war; and alſo ee recruits and preparations fe for the 
land force. 

XVI. The ſuccours There Aipulated Wal be conlide 

the leaſt that either of the two monarchs ſhall be. at hs to 
Furniſh to the other: but as it is their intention that a war de- 
clared againſt either, ſhall be regarded as, perſonal by the 
.other ; they agree, that when they happen to be both engaged 
in war againſt the ſame enemy or enemies, they will wage it 
jointly. with their whole forces; and that in ſuch caſes they 
will enter intoa particular convention, ſuited to circumſtances, 
and ſettle as well the reſpective and reciprocal efforts to be 
made, as their political and military plans of operations, which 
ſhall be executed by common conſent and with perfect agree- 

ment. 

XVII. XVIII. The two powers reciprocally and formally 
engage, not to liſten to, nor to make, any propoſals of peace 
to their common enemies, but by mutual conſent ; and, in time 
of peace, as well as in time of war, to conſider the intereſts 
of the allied crown as their own ; to compenſate their reſpec- 
tive loſſes and advantages, and to act as if the two monarchies 
formed only one and the ſame power. 

XIX, XX. The King of Spain contracts for the King of 
the Two Sicilies, the engagements of this treaty, and pra- 
miſes to cauſe it to be ratified by that Prince; provided that 

the 
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the future: (viz, from the time of Ggning, the, 
l Se nf jog Pan e Pays 


the proportion w the ficcours to be frrailhed by his 8 


Majeſty, ſtiall be ſettled in, proportion to his power. The: 
three monarchs engage to ſupport, on all occaſions, the dig- 
nity and rights of their houſe, and thols of all the Princes de. 


ſcended from it, 
XXI, XXII. No other power but thoſe of the auguſt houſe 


of Bourbon ſhall be inſerted, or admitted to accede to the 
preſent treaty. Their reſpective ſubjects and dominions ſhall 
participate in the connection and advantages ſettled between 
the ſovereigns, and ſhaltnot do or undertake any thing ny 
to the good underſtanding ſubſiſting between them. 2: 

XXIII. The Droit d'Aubaine ſhall be aboliſhed in favour of 
the ſubjects of their Catholic and Sicilian Majeſties, who ſhall 
enjoy in France the ſame privileges as the natives. The French 
ſhall likewiſe be treated in Spain and the Two Sicilies, as the 
natural born ſubjects of theſe two monarchies. 

XXIV. The ſubjects of the three ſovereigns ſhall enjoy, in 
their reſpective dominions in Europe, the {ame privileges and 
exemptions, as the natives. 1 

XXV. Notice ſhall be given to the powers, with whom the 
three contracting monarchs have already concluded, or ſhall 
hereafter conclude, treaties of commerce, that the treatment of 
the French in Spain and the two Sicilies, of the Spaniards i in 
France and the Two Sicilies, and of the Sicilians in France 
and Spain, ſhall not be cited nor ſerve as a precedent ; it being 
the intention of their moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, and Sicilian 


| Majeſties, that no other nation ſhall participate in the advan- 


tages of their reſpeCtive ſubjects. 
XXVI. The contracting parties ſhall reciprocally diſcloſe to 


each other their alliances and negociations, eſpecially when | 


they have referrence to their common intereſts ; and their mi- 
niſters at all the courts of Europe ſhall live in the greateſt Rar 
da and mutual confidence. 


NY This 
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A. P. as tis enemy, chat became the enemy of the French 
_ King. And that they two were determined to 
unite in every meaſure to promote their reciprocal 
intereſts; in prejudice to the trade, commerce and 
power of all other nations, not of their ny 
ſentiments and religion. 6 
War de- - Theſe conſiderations and provocations deter- 
Kail mined the Britiſh miniſtry to declare war againſt / 
Spain. Spain on the 4th of January 1762. But the 
XXVII. This article contains only a flipulation concerning 
the ceremonial to be obſerved between the minifters of France 
and Spain, with regard to precedency at foreign courts. 
XXVII. This contains a promiſe N the treaty. 


4 Hi Mey declaration of war * the King of Spain. 


GEORGE R. | 

The conſtant object of our attention, fince our acceſſion to 
the throne, has been, if poſſible, to put an end to the cala- 
mities of war, and to ſettle the public tranquillity upon'a ſolid 
and laſting foundation. To prevent thoſe calamities from 
being extended ſtill farther.; and becauſe the moſt perfect har- 
mony between Great Britain and Spain is at all times the mu- 
tual intereſt of both nations ; it has been our earneſt defire to 
maintain the ſtricteſt amity with the King of Spain, and to 
accommodate the diſputes between Us and that crown in the 
moſt amicable manner. This object we have ſteadily purſued, 
notwithſtanding the many partialities ſhewn by the Spaniards 
to Our enemies the French, during the courſe of the preſent 
war, inconſiſtent with their neutrality ; and moſt eſſential 
proofs have been given of the friendſhip and regard of the 
court of Great Britain for the King of Spain and his family. 
After a conduct ſo friendly, and ſo full of good faith, on Our 
part, it was matter of great ſurprize to Us, to find a memo- 
rial, delivered on the 23d day of July laſt, by Monſ. Buſſy, 


4 
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opportunity was ſlipped. This could not be done 
now with the ſame. proſpect of ſucceſs, as it 


might 


miniſter plenipotentiary of France, to one of Our principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, expreſsly relating to the diſputes between 


Us and the crown of Spain; and declaring, that if thoſe ob- 


jects ſhoulk bring on a war, the French King would be obliged 
to take part therein. Our ſurpriſe was increaſed, when after- 
wards this unprecedented and offenſive ſtep, made by a power 
in open war with Us, was avowed, by the Spaniſh miniſter to 
- Our ambaſſador at Madrid, to have been taken with the full 
approbation and conſent of the King of Spain, But, as this 
avowal was accompanied with the moſt becoming apologies on 
the part of the King of Spain, and with aſſurances, that ſuch 
memorial never would have been delivered, if it had been 
foreſeen that We ſhould have looked upon it in an offenſive 
light ; and that the King of Spain was at, liberty, and ready, 
to adjuſt all His differences with Great Britain, without the 
intervention, or knowledge, of France; and ſoon after, We 
had the ſatisfaction to be informed, by Our ambaſſador at 
Madrid, that the Spaniſh miniſter, taking notice of the re- 


ports induſtriouſly ſpread of an approaching rupture, had ac- 


quainted Him, that the King of Spain had, at no time, heen 
more intent on cultivating a good correſpondence with Us ; 
and as the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Our court made repeated de- 
clarations to the ſame effect, We thought ourſelves bound, in 
juſtice and prudence, to forbear coming to extremities. But 
the ſame tender concern for the welfare of Our ſubjects, 
which prevented Our accelerating precipitately a war with 
Spain, if it could poſſibly be avoided, made it neceſſary for 
Us to endeavour to know with certainty, what were the en- 
gagements, and real intentions of the court of Spain. There- 
fore, as we had information, that engagements had been late- 
ly contraſted between the courts of Madrid and Varſailles ; 
and it was ſoon after induſtriouſly ſpread throughout all Europe, 
dy the miniſters of France, that the purport of thoſe engage · 
ments was hoſtile to Great Britain, and that Spain was on the 


point 
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might have been, three months before, with 4 
ſufficient frength on [ The coaſt of Spain, ready to 
enter 


point of entering into the war; We directed our ambaſſador 
to deſire, in the moſt friendly terms, a communication of the 
treaties lately concluded between France and Spain; or of 
ſuch articles thereof as immediately related to the intereſts of 
Great Britain, if any ſuch there were; or, at leaſt, an aſſurance 
that there were none incompatible with the friendſhip ſubſiſting 


between Us and the crown of Spain. Our aftoniſliment and 


concern was great when we learnt, that, ſo far from giving ſa- 
tisfaction upon ſo reaſonable an application, the Spaniſh mi- 
niſter had declined anſwering ; with reaſonings and inſinuations 
of a very hoſtile tendency : and as, at the ſame time, we had 
intelligence that great armaments were making in Spain, by 
fea and land, We thought it abſolutely neceſſary to try, once 
more, if a rupture could be avoided : We therefore directed 
our ambaſſador to aſk in a firm, but friendly manner, whether 
the court of Madrid intended to join the French, our enemies, 
to act hoſtilely againſt Great Britain, or to depart from its 
neutrality ; and if he found the Spaniſh miniſter avoided to 
give a clear anſwer, to inſinuate, in the moſt decent manner, 
that the refuſing, or avoiding to anſwer a queſtion ſo reaſon- 
able, could only ariſe from the King of Spain's having already 
engaged, or reſolved to take part againſt us, and muſt be 
looked upon as an avowal of ſuch hoſtile intention, and equi- 
valent to a declaration of war; and that he had orders imme- 
diately to leave the court of Madrid. The peremptory re- 
fuſal by the court of Spain to give the leaſt ſatisfaction, with 
regard to any of thoſe reaſonable demands on Our part, and 
the ſolemn declaration at the ſame time made by the Spaniſh 


- miniſter, that they conſidered the war as then actually declar- 


ed, prove to 'a demonſtration, that their reſolution to act 
offenſively, was ſo abſolutely and irrevocably taken, that it 
coutdtiot be any longer diſſembled, or denied. The King of 
Spain therefore, having been induced, without any provoca- 


tion « on n'Our part, to > conſider the war as | already commenced 
7 \--7 {aging ent 
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enter upon action, and to prevent the fatal effects A. P. 


of that invaſion of Portugal, which followed ; and 
which not only anſwered the views of France, to 
divide our forces, and to increaſe our national ex- 
pences in the defence of an additional ally on the 
continent, but threatned us with the loſs of that 
lucrative trade, ſhould the King of Spain be per- 
mitted to add Portugal to his dominions. 
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1762, 


The declaration of war was accompanied with Commit. 


his Majeſty's commiſſion, impowering the admi- ,* 
ralty to iſſue letters of marque, and commiſſions 
for privateers to act againſt the ſubjects of Spain. 
But there were no orders iſſued out to detain ſuch 
Spaniſh ſhips, as were trading in the ports of Great 
Britain, and had come into thoſe ports before the 
declaration of war. They were ſuffered to fail 
without interruption. And when the parliament 
met after their Chriſtmas adjournment, his Ma- 
jeſty, on the 19th of Jan. communicated to both 


again Us, which has in effect been declared at Madrid; We 
traſt, that by the bleſſing of Almighty God on the juſtice of 
our cauſe, We ſhall be able to defeat the ambitious deſigns, 
which have formed this union between the two branches of 
the Houſe of Bourbon; having now begun a new war; and 
portend the moſt dangerous conſequences to all Europe. There- 


fore, We have thought fit to declare, and do hereby declare 


war againſt the ſaid King of Spain; and We will, in purſu- 
ance of ſuch declaration, vigorouſly proſecute the ſaid war, 
wherein the honour of Our crown, the welfare of Our ſub- 
jets, and proſperity of Our nation, which We are determi- 
ned at all times, with our utmoſt power to preſerve and ſup- 
port, are ſo greatly concerned. 


Vo I. V. bs houſes 
47 


fion for — 
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A.D. houſes the neceſſity he had been under to dedare 
_ war againſt Spain, in theſe words : 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I have ſo often affured you of my ſincere diſpo- 
fition to put an end to the calamities of war, and 
to reftore the public tranquility, on ſolid and laſt- 
ing foundations, that no impartial perſon either 
at home, or abroad, can ſuſpe& me of unneceſ- 


farily kindling a new war in Europe. But, it is 


with concern, 'I acquaint you, that, fince your 
receſs, I have found myſelf indiſpenſably obliged 
to declare war againſt Spain. The cauſes are ſet 


| forth in my public declaration on this occaſion ; 


and therefore I ſhall not detain you with the repe- 
tition of them. My own conduct, ſince my ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, as well as that of the late 
King, my royal grandfather, towards Spain, has 
been ſo full of good-will and friendſhip; fo averſe 
to the laying hold of ſeveral juſt grounds of com- 
plaint, which might have been alledged ; and fo 
attentive to the advantages of the Catholic King, 
and his family; that it was matter of the greateſt 
ſurprize to me, to find, that engagements had, 
in this conjuncture, been entered into between 
that crown, and France; and a treaty made, to 
unite all the branches of the Houſe of Bourbon, 


in the moſt ambitious, and dangerous deſigns 
againſt the commerce, and independency of the 


reſt of Europe; and r y of my * 
doms. * 


Whatever 
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Whatever colours may be endeavoured to be A. P. 
put upon theſe injurious proceedings of the court 8 
of Madrid, I have nothing to reproach myſelf 
with: and, though I have left nothing untried, 
that could have prevented this rupture, I have 
thought it neceſſary to prepare againſt every event. 
I therefore rely on the divine bleſſing on the juſtice 
of my cauſe; the zealous, and powerful, aſſiſt- 
ance of my faithful ſubjects; and the concurrence 
of my allies, who muſt find themſelves involved 
in the pernicious. and extenſive projects of my 
enemies. 

leave theſe conſiderations with you, full of 
the juſteſt confidence, that the honour of my 
crown, and the intereſts of my kingdoms, are 
ſafe in your hands. | 


This ſpeech, after mature conſideration in both Reſolur- 
ons ot par- 


houſes of parliament, produced very warm ad- j;ament. 
dreſſes, by which they engaged to ſupport his 
Majeſty, in the moſt effectual manner, in the pro- 
ſecution of this new branch of the war, fomented 

and intended by France to harraſs and to force 
Great Britain, by an extenſive and expenſive war, 

to ſubmit to diſadvantageous conditions of peace. 

On the part of Spain; his Catholic Majeſty, spain de. 
though he had commenced hoſtilities, by the de- — - 
tention of the Britiſh ſhips in his ports, and the Great Bri- 
reſtraint that was laid on the Britiſh ſubjects withj- 
in his dominions, ſuſpended a formal declaration 
of war, till that ceremony had been ſolemnly per- 
formed at London, waiting for that event, which 
| T 2 was 


bd 
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A. D. was the unavoidable effect of his own hoſtile pro- 
17. cecedings, to form a plauſible reaſon for his tak- 


ing 


e The King of Spain' 5 declaration of war, which was publiſhed at 
Madrid on the 18th of January. 


Taz Kino, 
Although I have already taken for a declaration of war by 
© England againſt Spain, the inconſiderate ſtep of Lord Briſtol, 
the Britannic King's ambaſſador at my court, when he de- 
manded of Don Richard Wall, my miniſter of ſtate, what 
engagements I had contracted with France, making this the 
condition of his demand, or rather adding this threat, 
That if he did not receive a categorical anſwer, he would 
leave my court, and take the denial for an aggreſſion : and al- 
though, before this provocation was received, my patience 
was tired out with ſuffering and beholding, on many occaſions, 
that the Engliſh government minded no other law, but the 
aggrandiſement of their nation by land, and univerſal deſ- 
potiſm by ſea: I was nevertheleſs deſirous to ſee whether this 
menace would be carried into execution ; or whether the court 
of England, ſenfible of the inefficacy of ſuch methods to- 
wards my dignity and that of my crown, would not employ 
others that ſhould be more ſuitable to me, and make me over- 
look all thoſe inſults. But the haughtineſs of the Engliſh was 
ſo far from containing itſelf within juſt bounds, that I have 
juſt learnt that on the 2d inſtant a reſolution was taken by the 
Britannic King in council, to declare war againſt Spain. Thus, 
ſeeing myſelf under the hard neceſſity of following this exam- 
ple, which I would never have given, becauſe it is ſo horrible 
and ſo contrary to humanity, I have ordered, by a decree of 
the 15th inſtant, that war ſhould likewiſe be immediately de- 
clared, on my part, againſt the King of England, his king- 
doms, eſtates, and ſubjects; and that in conſequence thereof, 
proper orders ſhould be ſent to all parts of my dominions, 
where it ſhould be neceſſary, for their defence and that of my 
ſubjects, as well as for acting offenſively againſt the enemy. 


For 
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ing up arms againſt Great Britain, that had Med A. D. 


every method to prevent a rupture between the 
two Crowns, 


The 


For this end, I order my council of war to take the requi- 
fite meaſures that this declaration of war may be publiſhed at 
my court, and in my kingdoms, with the formalities uſual upon 


fuch occaſions ; and that in conſequence all kind of hoſtilities 


may be exerciſed towards the Engliſh ; that thoſe of them who 


are not naturalized in Spain may leave my kingdoms ; that 


they may carry on no trade there ; and that only thoſe who 
are employed as artizans may be ſuffered to remain: that for 
the future my ſubjects may have no dealings with thoſe of 
England, nor with the eſtates of that crown, for any of their 
productions or fiſheries, particularly cod, or their manufac- 
tures or merchandize ; ſo that the inhibition af this trade may 
be underſtood to be, and may be in fact, abſolute and effective, 
and ſtamp a vicious quality and a prohibition of ſale on the 
aforeſaid effects, productions, fiſheries, cod, merchandize, 
and manufactures of the dominions of England: that no veſ- 
ſels whatſoever, with the above-mentioned effects on board, 
may be admitted into my harbours, and that they . may not be 


permitted to be brought in by land, being illicit and prohibited. 


in my kingdoms, thoagh they may have been brought or de- 


polited in buildings, baggage, warehouſes, ſhops, or houſes. 
of merchants or other private perſons, my ſubjects or vaſſals, 


or ſubjects or vaſſals of provinces and ſtates, with whom I am 
in peace or alliance, or have a free trade, whom, neverthe- 


leſs, T intend not to hurt, or to infringe the peace, the liberty, 


and privilege, which they enjoy by treaty, of carrying on a 
legal trade in my kingdoms with their ſhips, and the proper 
and peculiar productions of their lands, provinces, and con- 
queſts, or the produce of their manufaQures. 


I alſo command that all merchants who ſhall have in their 


poſſeſſion any cod, or other fiſh, or produce of the dominions 
of England, ſhall in the ſpace of 15 days from the date of this 
declaration, declare the ſame, and deliver an account thereof, 
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Pretences 


ſought to 
invade 


Portugal. 
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The next ſtep of the Spaniſh court was to ſeek 
a pretence for invading Portugal, as the moſt 


either at my court, or elſewhere, to the officers, who ſhall be 
appointed by the Marquis de Squilace, ſuperintendant general 
of my revenues, that the whole may be forth coming: and 
ſuch of the ſaid effects, of which a li ſhall not be ſo delivered 
in the ſpace of 15 days, ſhall be immediately confiſcated ; 
two months, and no more being allowed, far the conſumption 
of thoſe, which ſhall be declared; after which time the mer. 
chants hall be obliged to carry the ſaid effects to the cuſtom- 

hoales, and, where there is no cuſtom-houſe, to. the houſes 
that ſerve inſtead thereof, that they may. be publicly ſold by 
an officer or officers nominated for that end, or, if none ſhould 
be appointed, by the judges ; who ſhall give the produce of 
the ſale to the proprietors ; but none of the ſaid. merchan- 
dizes, probibited in the manner juſt preſcribed, ſhall. return 
to their warchouſes or,ſhops. 

' I have given a ſeparate commiſſion, with all the — 
powers, to the Marquis de Squilace, ſuperintendant - general 
of my revenues, that, in that quality, he may ſee that this pro- 
hibited trade be not ſuffered, and that he may immediately 
iſſue ſuch orders and inſtructions, as he ſhall think neceſſary for 
this important end; taking cognizance, in the firſt inſtance, 
in perſon, and by his ſubdelegates, of the diſputes which ſhall 
ariſe on occaſion of this contraband, with an appeal to the 
council of finances in the hall of juſtice ; except however what 
relates to contraband military ſtores, arms, and other effects 
belonging to war, particularized in treaties of peace, the cog- 
nizance of diſputes on theſe articles, belonging to the council 
of war and the military tribunals. 

And I command that all, that is above, be obſerved, executed, 
and accompliſhed, under the heavy penalties contained in the 
laws, pragmatiques, and royal cedules, iſſued on like occaſions 


in times paſt, which are to extend alſo to all my ſubjects, and 


the inhabicants of my kingdoms and eſtates, without any ex- 
ception, and notwithſtanding any privileges; my will being» 
| that 
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certain means to embroil the Britiſh court. For A. D. 


this purpoſe the miniſters of France and Spain, 
reſident at the court of Liſbon, were ordered to 
declare, by their reſpective maſters, to the King of 


1762, 


Portugal, That thoſe two ſovereigns being obliged French 
to ſupport a war againſt the Engliſh, had found it and Spa- 


niſh me- 


proper and neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſeveral mutual and morial to 


the King 


reciprocal obligations between them *; and to take of Porty.. 
other indiſpenſible meaſures to curb the pride of gal. 


the Britiſh nation, which, by an ambitious project 
to become deſpotic over the ſea, and conſequently 
over all maritime commerce, pretended to keep 
dependent the poſſeſſions of other powers in the 
new world, in order to introduce themſelves there, 
either by underhand uſurpation, or by conqueſt. 
They invited his Moſt Faithful Majeſty to join in 
their offenſive and defenſive alliance immediately. 
They inſiſted upon his compliance with their deſire, 
as a point of duty and intereſt on his part, and a 
matter of neceſſity on theirs, without which it 
would be impoſſible to ſucceed againſt the Engliſh. 

They urged him to break off all correſpondence 


that this declaration of war ſhall come, as ſoon as poſlible to 
the knowledge of my ſubjects, as well that they may guard 
their perſons and effeAs from the inſults of the Engliſh, as 
that they may labour to moleſt them by naval armaments, and 
by other methods authorized by the law of arms. 
Given at Buen-Retiro, January 16, 1762. 1 
I THE KING. 
As theſe obligations were eſtabliſhed during the negociations 
with England, is it not conſeſſing that France never intended 
to make peace upon the terms then propoſed ? 
s 47 5a and 
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A. D. and commerce with England, as the common 


3762, 


enemy of the three, and of all maritime nations; 
to ſhut up his ports againſt the Britiſh ſhips, and 
to join his forces with France and Spain. The 


King of Spain endeavoured to confirm the ſincerity 
and advantage of theſe propoſals and demands, 
by repreſenting, that they came from one, who 


was the brother of the Queen his wife, a true 


friend, and a moderate and quiet neighbour, and 


one that conſidered the intereſts of the Moſt 


Faithful King as his own, and wiſhed to unite one 


with the other, ſo as that, in peace and war, Spain 
and Portugal might be conſidered as belonging to 
one maſter, But he then remarked, that this could 


not be done ſo long as any power in war with Spain, 
had any expectations of finding ſhelter and ſuc- 


cours in Portugal: and that it would be much 


more glorious for his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, to 
have for his ally, a Catholic King, his near rela- 
tion, his neighbour in Europe and America, to 
aſſiſt each other mutually and with eaſe, than the 
Engliſh nation, incapable, by their haughtineſs, of 
conſidering other ſovereigns with equality, and 
always deſirous to make them feel the influence 
of their power: and that Portugal could not want 
the aſſiſtance of England, when by an offenſive 
and defenſive alliance, his Moſt Faithful Majeſty 
ſhould be united with France and Spain. Con- 
cluding with a peremptory demand of compli- 
ance; and that he had ordered his troops to 
march to the frontiers of Portugal to garriſon 
the principal - ports of that kingdom, under the 

tals 

[ 
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ſtale pretence of defending them — the deſigns A. D. 
of the Engliſh. | 


This-memorial, delivered on the 16th of March — moſt 
1762, to his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, was imme- Majchty's 


diately anſwered, on the 20th, by Don Lewis da 
Cunha, the ſecretary of ſtate of his moſt Faithful 
Majeſty, who, after reciting the contents of the 
Spaniſh and French memorials abovementioned, 
ſaid, That the King his maſter, having taken the 
contents thereof into ſerious conſideration; had 
ordered him to anſwer ; That his moſt Faithful 
Majeſty way ſenſibly affected, at ſeeing the flames of 
war kindled between the powers, with whom he 
was cloſely connected by ties of blood, and of 
friendſhip, and by ſolemn treaty, ſuch as Spain, 
France, and Great Britain: that his moſt Faithful 
Majeſty wiſhed that thoſe ſame ties, and the neu- 
trality he obſerved, might enable him to propoſe by 
his mediation, a rene wal of the conferences bro- 
ken off at London, ſome time ſince, and to ſee, 
if, by this means, it was poſſible to reconcile in- 
tereſts and minds; ſo that, without further effu- 
ſion of human blood, an adyantageous, neceſſary, 
and uſeful peace might be obtained. 

That his moſt Faithful Majeſty, diſpoſed as 
mych as poſſible to comply with the propoſal 
made on the part of the Catholic and moſt Chris 
ſtian Kings, deſired them nevertheleſs, to reflect 
on the inſurmountable obſtacles, which hindered 
him from entering into the offenſive league pro- 
poſed to him. That the court of Portugal having 
ancient and uninterrupted alliances with the Britiſh 

court, 
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A. D. court, for many years paſt, by ſolemn and public 


_ treaties, purely defenſive, and, as, ſuch, inno- 


cent; and not having received any immediate 
offence on the part of Great Britain, to break the 
ſame. treaties, that his moſt Faithful Majeſty could 


not enter into an offenſive league againſt that court, 


without being wanting to the public faith, reli- 
gion, fidelity, and decorum, which were the inva- 
riable principles of his Majeſty's mind, and of all 
religious and magnanimous Princes, ſuch as the 


| Catholic and moſt Chriſtian Kings. 


That beſides theſe conſiderations, his moſt 
Faithful Majeſty, loving his ſubjects as a father, 
and being obliged to attend to their preſervation as 
King, it was eaſy to ſee; that he would be wanting 
both to one and the other, if he ſhould. oblige 
them to | endure the calamities of an offen- 
five war, which they were not in a condition to ſup- 
port, after the misfortunes which had happened 
in Portugal, by the long fickneſs of the late King, 
his Majeſty's glorious father; by the earthquake 
in the year 17553 and by the horrible confpiracy 

in the year 1738. | 
That his moſt Faithful Majeſty, upon theſe 
principles of religion, humanity and public faith, 
having” embraced the ſyſtem of neutrality, had 
given orders to repair his ports, and maritime 
places, and to provide them with every thing ne- 
ceſſary, and to equip a ſufficient number of ſhips 
of war to protect them: he had cauſed his troops 
to be held ready, and at hand, to prevent, in the 
faid ports and maritime places, thoſe accidents 
which 
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which might happen there: all theſe diſpofitions 4. D. 
having been made for the common-advantage of 1700s 


the powers, who were at war, without diſtinction of 
any; and in order that the ſubjects of the ſame 
powers might enjoy the protection and hoſpitality 
granted, and religiouſly obſerved in all times, in 
the ports of his kingdom, according to the com- 
mon rule of the law of nations, and the prattice 
of all the courts, Who have no intereſt. to take 
part in the wars, which are kindled between other 

In ſhort, the above- mentioned ſecretary of 
ſtate of his moſt Faithful Majeſty, had the King's 


orders to tell his Excellency Don Joſeph Torrero, 


in order that he might tranſmit it to the King his 


maſter, that his moſt Faithful Majeſty, fince the 


acceſſion of his Catholic . Majeſty to the throne of 
Spain, had always given him the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


in-law, who eſteemed him; of a {ſincere friend, and 
of a neighbour, who had forgotten nothing to 
cultivate an intimate correſpondence with him, 
even ſo far as to ſtipulate by the laſt treaty of the 
1azth of February of the preceding year, even 
when the acquiſitions of the King were in queſtion 
——*« That he preferred to every other intereſt, 
that of removing the ſmalleſt occaſion, that might 
become an obſtacle to, or alter, not only the good 
correſpondence due to his friendſhip, and to the 
ſtri& ties of blood, but that might prevent an in- 
timate union between their reſpective ſubjects.“ 


The King hoped, that the moment his Catholic 
2 Majeſty 


marks of a brother, who loved him; of a brother- 
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A. D. Majeſty ſhould have reflected upon all theſe marks 
1703; of love, of friendſhip, and of uninterrupted diſ- 
poſitions to pleaſe him, and ſhould have weighed 
them with the force of the reaſons above-cited, he 
would ſee on the one hand that theſe reaſons alone, 
which exceed the limits of the King's power, 
hinder him from entering into the league pro- 
poſed to him; and, on the other hand, he would 
allo ſee, that it was impoſſible for any thing to be 
done in the ports of this kingdom; contrary to the 
intereſts of his Catholic Majeſty, and to the firm 
neutrality which this court conliders; a as a necelhary 

principle of her ſyſtem.” 

His requi- The motions of the Spaniſh troops, towards 
the frontiers of Portugal, had, for ſome time, 
&c. for aſ- created diſagteeable ſuſpicions and jealouſies in the 
ie. eourt of Liſbon, which was in no condition to 
defend ile againſt ſo powerful an invader. His 
faithful Majeſty, therefore, made the neceſſary 
requiſitions to the powers in alliance with him, 
and that were concerned in the independency of 
What nz- Portugal, for ſuccours under this difficulty. Theſe 
geg e powers are England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
his preſer- and the town of Hamburg, which laſt enjoys 
9 large a ſhare of the trade to Portugal, as the 
whole kingdom of Great Britain :. Should not 
25710 all 


This was judicioolly explained by : an — of reputa- | 
tion at this juncture, who writes as follows; They, who are 
2cquainted with the affairs of Portugal, very well know, that 
the gold and ſilver brought from her American ſettlements do 
got annually amount to more in value than about two millions 

ſterling, 
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all and every one of theſe powers have been required A. D. 


to contribute towards the ſupport of the indepen- 
dency of the Portugueze dominions and trade ? 
| "210 Were 


ſterling. Of this ſum, ſhe pays away in annual balances, we 
may ſuppoſe, ſeven eighths, to Ruſſia, Sweden, Poland, Den- 
mark, Hamburg and Germany, Holland, Great Britain, 
France, Spain, all Italy, Turky, Barbary, and Britiſh Ame- 
rica, the latter in returns made to England : for to all theſe 
ſhe does pay balances, and to ſeveral of them very great 
ones. Her trade with the whole Baltic is almoſt entirely 
againſt her: ſo is that with France and Spain; and they are 
all to a very conſiderable extent. Her ballances paid to 


Hamburg, Holland and Italy, are proportionate to that 


which ſhe pays to Great Britain: and therefore to ſuppoſe 
the latter receives from her, for her own trade and that of 
America, more than four hundred thouſand pounds per an- 
num in ſpecie, in the ordinary courſe of them, would be 


making an eſtimate that I am fatisfied muſt be erroneous. 


The Britiſh trade, on all accounts, is likewiſe by much the 
leaſt diſadvanta geous to Portugal, as hath clearly been proved 
by many late publications. Should we, therefore, under- 


take to ſupport Portugal fingly, and the extraordinary charges 


of doing it muſt come to' three millions ſterling per annum, 
we ſhould thereby fight for her, work for her, and pay for 
her to all other nations, who would divide her whole annual 
returns from Braſil, and a great deal more from us; which 
would be no other than the deſtroying of ourſelves for the 
doubling of their advantages. Portugal certainly has it in her 
power to awe the ſtates which ſhe trades with into a reſolution 
of aſſiſting of her; and, before we engage with her too far, 
it is a power that we ſhould inſiſt upon her reſolutely exerting, 


This ſhe can do by the very rates of duties in her cuſtom- ' 


| houſe, and the entering into ſuch a treaty in our favour, as ſhe 
will owe to her deliverers: for if we do undertake her deli- 
verance and accompliſh it, it muſt be done with the ſtraining 
| of 
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. D. Were they not equally engaged by treaty and in- 
2702 tereſt; as Great Britain? Had they unanimouſly 
and heartily united in this cauſe, would they not 
have been able to maintain its independency 
againſt the power of Spain? Would not ſuch a 
united force have deterred Spain from the attempt 
on Portugal, or at leaſt have ſaved England the 
diſagreeable part of taking the whole load of the 
war upon her own ſhoulders, and deprived Spain 
of the only pretence of a rupture with his moſt 
faithful Majeſty, his dependance upon England. 
The Dutch were applied to: but they refuſed to 
intermeddle. The King of Portugal demanded 
ſuccours of their High and Mightineſſes, but 
they, as they ſerved England at the breaking out 
of the French war, refuſed to grant him any. It 
does not appear, that there was any requiſition 
made to the other powers intereſted in the pre- 
ſervation and independency of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal: and what is more impolitic, England not 
only voluntarily took the whole burden upon her- 
ſelf, but undertook to defend Portugal, without 
paying that regard to our commercial intereſts as 
the neceſſity required, and the opportunity gave 
us to avail ourſelves of the conduct of thoſe ſtates, 
which refuſed to aſſiſt his moſt faithful Majeſty in 
Favourable this time of need. There could not have been a 
IT more favourable opportunity than this, to ſecure 

cover an 


— of every nerve of our ſtrength: and why we ſhould do that 


and privi- without reaping the full rewards of our ſervice, I call on can- 

leges. _dour, integrity and truth, to aſſign good reaſons, if they 
can? | 5 

by 
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by a new treaty all ſuch advantages, immunities A. D. 
and privileges, as we were intitled to by former 


treaties, but which had been openly and fre- 
quently violated ® : nor could it be thought unjuſt 
4 ; as 4 or 


b The reaſon for ſuch a new treaty to have our priyileges 
in Portugal certainly affixed and ſecured from depredation, 
has been clearly explained by a.gentleman, who refided in 
Portugal many years, who-ſays, © The office of judge con- 
ſervator is our ſtipulated right (by the 7th article in Oliver 


Cromwell's treaty, made in 1654) whoſe. province it is to judge 


all our cauſes ; but with a right, however, for either party to 
appeal to a body of judges, who are to give the final ſentence 
within four months. Which rule is ſo far from being ob- 
ſerved, that law - ſuits may be kept undetermined for forty 
years. The judge conſervator is likewiſe to protect the ſub- 
jets of Great Britain from wicked or vexatious inſults. But 
that authority, like every other, is now taken from him ; and 
our merchants, of the moſt reſpectable figure, are thereby 
ſubjected to the inſolences of the meaneſt fellows in office; 
for many of them have been carried by ſuch, unheard and 
unexamined, both with and without orders, to the newgates 
and gatehouſes of the kingdom ; and outrages have been com- 
mitted in their houſes and properties ; and they, after having 
proved their own innocence, and the illegality of the proceed- 
ing, could obtain no reparation, nor any kind of ſatisfaction. 
The navigation articles for America are now become of no 
account ; our ſhips are not allowed, unleſs in the utmoſt di- 
ſtreſs, to, go to any of their colonies, except Mazagam, and 
their African iſlands. 'The right of having houſes of trade in 
Brazil, and their other ſettlements, is entirely taken from us: 
The right of a legal navigation to Portugal, and commerce 
there, with an equitable ſecurity of property, particularly in 
periſhable commodities, and ſome of them owing no duties to 
the King, are ſtipulated to be free from all embarraſſments : 
and yet, in moſt of thoſe articles, our merchants are conti- 


nually - 
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A. D. or unreaſonable, for the only ſupporters of Por- 
1762. tugal to have inſiſted upon this ſtipulation before 


nually ak FA with vexatious obſtruQions and plundering, 
All debts owing to our merchants, by perſons ſequeſtered by 
the King, or inquiſition, ought to be made good to the cre. 
ditors ; yet, with regard to the King, it is not, though with 
reſpect to the inquiſition it is. It is ſtipulated that neither the 
King, nor any other power, ſhall, by arbitrary protections, 
guard the effects of our debtors from legal executions ; yet it is 
very frequently violated. The article forbidding any protection 
to our run- away ſailors, on a pretence of changing their reli. 
gion, and obliging them to return to their ſhips, when de- 
manded, is now not at all regarded by the Portugueze : on 
the contrary, they are encouraged, in unreaſonable and inſo- 
lent proſecutions of their captains, ſeduced from their duty, 
and ſupported in their reſiſtance; debauched in infamous 
houſes, where they are encouraged to run in debt; for the 
payment of which they are afterwards ſold, like cattle, to the 
Portugueze and others. Such practices are become a traffic 
at Liſbon. By Queen Anne's treaty of commerce (which con- 
ſiſts of only two articles) made in 1703, it was underſtood, 
that we had the ſole excluſive right of ſending our woollen 
goods, on condition of importing Portugueze wines into Great 
Britain; till they permitted the Dutch conſal, Mr. Heſterman, 
to explain away the treaty in favour of his country ; upon 
which, Dutch woollen goods were introduced ; and then the 
French, who have no ſort of treaty of commerce with the 
Portugueze, were admitted to introduce hir woollen manu- 
faftures ; and yet, all this while we import the Portugueze 
wines, agreeable to treaty, without enjoying our full right on 
their fide, though we are the only nation that gives them an 
equivalent. And as to our flag, it has been held in almoſt 
utter contempt, as every Engliſh inhabitant in Portugal very 
well knows, who cannot be ignorant of the indignities which 
have been frequently offered to it, nor of the particular re- 
ſpe& which has been conſtantly paid to that of France.” 


either 
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either man or horſe had been ſent, That his 4. P. 
« Portugueze Majeſty ſhould deprive ſuch ſtates * 
« of all commerce with his kingdom, and grant 
« the Britiſh ſubjects an excluſive enjoyment of 
* all the benefits of his trade,” They, that ſingly 
aſſiſted Portugal, ought ſingly to reap the, benefits 
of its trade for the future. But this was not at- . 


Iety 


tended to: and what is worſe,” while we eagerly Pavia 
bearin — 


began with bearing the ſole burden of ſupporting nel 
that war; the other ſtates were allowed to run den. 
away with the profits of the Portugueze trade. 

This was not the only miſtake of our arming portu- 
in the defence of Portugal. The Portugueze — > 
themſelves never ſet a proper value on our friend- 
ſhip, and had repaid us with bad ulage, when we | 
expended above two millions ſterling in their de- 
fence againſt Spain, ready to invade their king- 
dom, in the year 1735. Sir John Norris, with 
thirty fail, of the line, laid. twenty-two months 1 in 
the Tajo, and effectually prevented a. rupture. 

This act of friendſhip was almoſt immediately re- ( 
paid in the prohibition of our leather trade, and in 
gradually depriving our m@rchants of almoſt every 
valuable privilege, to which they are intitled by 
national treaties. And it was well known, that, 

at this juncture, they were far from being our 
friends. On the ſcore of religion they univerſally,» 
abhor the Engliſh, as a people given up to the the Eng- 
power. of Satan, and to be puniſhed with him _ 
eternally. An 'abhorrence, which no ways abated 

with their apprehenſions of a Spaniſh invaſion: to 

which power, it is Fenn they would rather 

Vor. V. U have 
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A. D have now W than to be 2 — by che 


_ 4 
The 
1 The late of Portugal was thus repreſented by a ſenſible 
writer, who-lived many years in that kingdom, and publiſhed 
his ſentiments time enough for the miniſtry to have profited by 


bis information. Alas the worſt foe of Portugal may be 


an eternal one, called diſaffeQion, which may render her de- 
pendance precarious on the very army ſhe employs. A iſ. 
guſted and diſhonoured nobility, with their numerous adherents : 

the relations and partizans of the exterminated Jefuits : the 
kindred and friends of the poor people who were executed, or 
ruined, to the diſguſt of the whole nation, for a very trivial 
offence at Oporto; with the almoſt univerſal diſapprovers 
of the miniſter,” makes the appearance of our undertaking to 
defend Portugal, to be not only againſt the whole force of 
Spain, but againſt a great part of her own people. During 
the laſt war, which we abetted in that country, it is well 
known we loſt a vaſt abundance of men from the heat of the 
climate, from their intemperance with green wines, from en- 
mities occaſioned by their licentiouſneſs, particularly with the 
women of that kingdom; and from the abhorrence of them at 
hereticks ; though our people were aſſiduouſly protected by 
many of the Portugueze men of faſhion, and particularly by 
one nobleman of the Tavora family, who learned and ſpoke 
our language perfectly well, commanded a Portugueze regi- 


ment in our pay, and acted ſo very honourably with regard 


to religion, as to be even ſeized by the inquiſition for it; but 
his quality and connexions were too great for their reſtraining 


him. Vet, for irregularities and religion, was the animoſity 
| of the people of the country ſo great againſt our ſoldiers, that 


they lived always in a ſtate of war with them, and rarely 
caught any of them ſtraggling without butchering them with- 
out mercy. What we can conveniently contribute towards ber 


aſſiſtance; we ought from policy; that policy which binds all 
other nations as much to the ſame ſervice, as ourſelves. But 


can we undertake fingly to defend her againſt her enemies, 
perhaps in ſome meaſure againſt berſelf Da as we are 
with 


— 
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The meaſure was not only culpable in irſelf, 1%. 
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but in the manner of exerting our power in the de- 8 
fence of Portugal. Procraſtination deſtroyed the duct in 
vigour of the reſolution. Inſtead of expedition, — 
ſecrecy and ſtrength; the neceſſary preparations 
were delayed, till Lord Tyrawley, ſent to Liſbon 
in a public character, of ambaſſador and general, 
had gained information of the ſtate of Portugal, 
and tranſmitted them to our miniſtry. Such an 
open errand could only ſerve to inform the French 
and Spaniards, that England would engage in the 
cauſe of Portugal; but had not as yet determined 
how to at. And when it was reſolved to ſend 
troops to meet the Spaniards in Portugal, inſtead 
of carrying war into the heart of Spain, and find- 
ing his Cathohc Majeſty ſufficient employment at 
home, in the defence of his own defenceleſs exten- 
five coaſts, which 'every where lie open to our 
navy and privateers; it was propoſed, in order to 
obviate the diſlike the Portugueze entertain of our 
religion, to fend four regiments” of Iriſh Papiſts 
for that ſervice.” Which would have entirely de- Danger of 
feated the intended ſuccour, and perhaps com- ahn ga 
pleted the ruin of his moſt faithful Myelty. — © 
it is well known, that the Spaniſh army is greatly Spain 
officered by Irihmen: their convents maintain 
great numbers of Iriſh friars: and as all Iriſhmep 


with our own war, and ſo drained of men as we now find our- 
ſelves ? No honeſt or wiſe man can be againſt our taking our 
full ſhare of this taſk upon ourſelves ; but ſurely we ought not 
fingly to undertake Nen, what is the common duty of 
all? 

U 2 become 
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become Spaniards as ſoon as they ſer foot upon | 
Spaniſh” ground, thoſe regiments of Iriſh papiſts 


would, probably, have been very ſoon ſeduced by 


their countrymen, aſſiſted by a great number of 


| Po rv gueze fygitives, related to the diſhonoured 


Prudent 


conduct of 


the Portu- 
gueze. 


French and 
” Spaniſh ſe- 


nobility, and the friends of the exiled Jeſuits ; and 
inſtead of defending Portugal, they would have 
added ſo much more ſtrength to Spain. 
The Portugueze miniſtry acted more prudent- 
ly... They, upon the firſt alarm from Spain, be- 
gan, with the greateſt caution and ſecrecy, to put 
ſeveral of their ports and towns in a poſture of 
defence : and had England proceeded in concert 
with them, the Spaniards, in all probability, would 
have met with a warm reception. But inſtead of 


that, the Britiſh auxiliaries were not ſent till June. 


In the mean. time the Spaniſh and French am- 
baffadors preſented another memorial * to the 


cond me- 


moral, 


court of Portugal, in reply to che anſwer given to 
their ficſt;. in which they accuſe his moſt Faithful 
Majeſty of partiality towards the Engliſh, and 
want of confidence in his Catholic Majeſty ; and 
© pretend to prove that his alliances with England 
were no obſtacle to his acceptance of the offenſive 
and defenſive league propoſed. to him by France 


© and Spain: that his reaſons for adhering to Eng- 


land were not well founded : and that thoſe al- 
\ liances with England are far from being innocent“. 
Lad at % 22 They 

x Dated we it of April 1762. 
1 They are not an obſtacle ; becauſe there is no alliance 


which is is obligatory, when the queſtion i is to ſhake off a yoke, 
which 


* Ee N -» 
= 
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They promiſed him new ſplendor to his crown, 
and the greateſt advantages to his ſubjects for ac- 
ceding to their ſyſtem ;+ and prognoſticated his 


ruin, by depending upon the riſk and uncertainty. - 


of the aſſiſtance of Great Britain to defend him 


againſt Spain. They complained of the ſuccours | 


which one nation would lay on another ; and this is the pro- 
jet, already far advanced, of England on Portugal. 


They are not founded; becauſe, notwithſtanding it is af” , 


fured, that the crown of Portugal has not received any offence 


from England, to induce her to a breach of treaties, the con- 


trary is clearly manifeſted ; for what ſtronger offence than that 
of attacking a French ſquadron in one of the ports of Portu- 


gal ? this ſingle inſult is ſufficient to give his moſt Faithful Ma- 


jeſty a right to declare war againſt his Britannic Majeſty, if he 
has not given a ſuitable ſatisfaction for it ; and if he has done 
it, without, at the ſame time, obtaining reſtitution of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty's ſhips, the moſt, Chriſtian King has a right 
to declare war againſt his moſt Faithful Majeſty. 

Theſe alliances are not ſo innocent, though they are called 
purely defenſive ; becauſe they become in reality offenſive, 
from the fituation of the Portugueze dominions, and from'the 
nature of the Engliſh power: the Engliſh ſquadrons cannot 
keep the ſea in all ſeaſons, or cruize on the principal coaſts 
for cutting off the French and Spaniſh navigation, without the 
ports, and the aſſiſtance of Portugal: theſe iſlanders would 
not inſult all maritime Europe ; they would let others enjoy 
their poſſeſſions, and their commerce, if all the riches of Por- 
tugal did not paſs into their hands: conſequently, Portugal 
furniſhes them with the means co make war; and their alli- 
ance with the ſaid court is offenfive ; and if not, it is aſked, 
by what reaſon England mould be obliged to ſend, troops to 
the aſſiſtance of Portugal, and not Portugal to the aſſiſtance of 
England: if it is not, becauſe England- finds a compenſation 
in the indirect aſſiſtance of Portugal, by means whereof ſhe 
makes war againſt Spain and France. Spaniſh memorial. 
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demanded of England; the reſiding of an Eng- 
liſh general, ſeveral aids de camp and other of- 
ficers at Liſbon; and of the military projects con- 
certed by the Portugueze miniſter at London. 
They aſſured his moſt faithful Majeſty, that it 


was not then too late to ſecure himſelf in their 


alliance: but once more inſiſted on the demand 
ſet forth in the memorial of the 16th of March; 


and concluded with a declaration, © That, with- 


timents of their heart.” 


« out further repreſentations, or his conſent, the 
<« Spaniſh troops, already on the frontiers, will 
enter Portugal, for the ſingle object of ad- 
« yancing, till they ſhall obtain; that the ports 
« of Portugal be not at the diſpoſal of the ene- 
« my; having, at the ſame time, the moſt pre- 
ciſe orders, not to commit, without reaſon, the 
« leaſt hoſtility againſt the ſubjects of the moſt 
« faithful King ; to pay them, in ready money, 
« for whatever they ſhall furniſh to them, as if 
the one and the other belonged to the ſame 
6. maſter.” It remains for his moſt faithful Ma- 
< jeſty to chuſe, either to receive theſe troops, as 
& allies,” or to refuſe them entrance, or ſubſiſt- 
e ance, and to oppoſe them, as enemies: for 
<« then the two allies will take all poſſible pre- 
* cautions, on the ſuſpicions, already too much 
founded, that the court of Liſbon, by intelli- 
« gence, for ſome time paſt, with that of Lon- 
don, will march out to meet them, with Eng- 
* liſh forces, in order to hinder their juſt deſigns, 
and ta make them bloody, contrary to the . 


On 
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On the 5th of April his moſt faithful | Majeſty 
| rejoined to this laſt memorial, by his ſecretary of 
ſtate, inſiſting upon the inoffenſiveneſs of the trea- 
ties ſubliſting between him and England, and 
upon his indiſpenſible obligation to keep them 
inviolable. His Majeſty proved the unbounded 
confidence, which he had always in the ties of 
blood; the friendſhip and the good neighbour- 
hood, which he had always cultivated with his 
Catholic Majeſty, by the ſilence and tranquility, 
with which he had ſeen, for a long time paſt, his 
frontiers almoſt blocked up and infeſted; the 
commerce of corn prohibited; the Spaniſh maga- 
zines upon the ſaid frontiers filled with all ſorts 


of military ſtores, and the places ſwarming with 


troops, without giving the leaſt order to his am- 
baſſador at Madrid, to demand the abject of thoſe 
preparations. He apologized for inviting Engliſh 
officers. to his capital, when. all the world rang 
with the intended. invaſion. of Portugal; and that 


he had done no more than all other naticns are 


wont to do, when they are in want of experienced 
officers, without giving any juſt cauſe of diſtruſt to 
their neighbours. He appealed to heaven againſt 
the crying injuſtice of purſuing againſt Portugal 
the war kindled againſt Great Britain; adding, 
that if neuttal powers are to be attacked, becauſe 
they have defenſive. treaties with the belligerent 
powers, ſuch a deſtructive maxim would occaſion 
deſolation in Europe, the moment a. war was 
kindled between two nations. And then con- 
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cluded with a magnanimity and dignity becoming 


a great and good prince, That for theſe rea- 


ſons, and, in the unexpected caſe of the Spaniſh 
troops entering Portugal (under any pretence 
whatever) not only without his moſt Faithful Ma- 
Jeſty's permiſſion, but contrary to his expreſs de- 
claration, made in the memorial of the 2oth of 
March, and repeated by the preſent, making a 
declared and offenſive war againſt him, by this 
violent and unexpected Wes in ſuch a caſe, 
his moſt Faithful Majeſty, no longer able (with- 
out offending the laws of God, of nature and of 
nations, and without univerſal cenſure) to avoid 


doing his utmoſt for his own defence, has com- 
manded his forces to hold themſelves in readineſs, 
and to join with thoſe of his allies, in ſupport of 


the neutrality, which is the only and ſingle object 
for which they ſhall be employed. 
His moſt Faithful Majeſty declares finally, that. 


it will affect him lefs (though reduced to the laſt 


extremity, of which the ſupreme judge is the ſole 
arbiter) to let the laſt tile of his palace fall, and 


| - to ſee his faithful ſubjects ſpill the laſt drop of 
their blood, than to facrifice, together with the 
honour of his crown, all that Portugal holds moſt 


dear, and to ſubmit, by ſuch extraordinary means, 


to become an unheard of example to all pacific 


powers, who will no longer | be able to enjoy the 


benefit of neutrality, whenever a war ſhall be 
kindled between other powers, with which the for- 


mer are connected 4 the defenſive treaties,” 
This 
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This produced a third memorial » from the 4. P. 


Bourbon alliance; in which the memorialiſts ſet 


forth, that as they had loſt-all hopes to prevail Spanith 


with his moſt Faithful Majeſty, to join with them 
againſt Great Britain, their moſt Chriſtian and Ca- 
tholic Majeſties would compel him, by force of 
arms, and therefore beſought him to direct the 
neceſſary paſſports to be furniſhed, that each of 
them might repair to his reſpective court... 
h To 
m On the 27th of April 1762. 
un Don Joſeph Torrero, his Catholic Majeſty's ambaſſador, 
and M. Jacques O Dunne, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's miniſter 
plenipotentiary, to the King of Portugal, agreeably to the in- 
ſtructions and orders of their auguſt Sovereigns, to put an end 
to the negociation which they are jointly engaged in and have 
purſued, in order to bring his moſt Faithful Majeſty over to 
his frue intereſt, which although expoſed to the contingencies 
of war, yet is ſurely for his honour and glory, to unite his 
forces to thoſe of France and Spain, and endeavour to ſhake 
off the prejudicial dependency on England, which the Portu- 
gueze nation labours under; the ſaid ambaſſador, and miniſter 
plenipotentiary, having loſt all hopes that their maſters ſhould 
attain this ſo laudable and heroic a purpoſe; either becauſe 
the Portugueze Monarch and his miniſters, being accuſtomed 
to this'evil, do not perceive it, or elſe becauſe the common 
enemy has gained a deſpotic power over their underſtanding ; 
ſince they will not admit of thoſe reaſons which their Catholic 
and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties have with ſo much friendſhip, 
and ſuch good intentions, repreſented ; and knowing that al- 
though very eaſy, it would be abſolutely uſeleſs to refute thoſe 
contained in his Excellency Don Lewis da Cunha's laſt me- 
- morial, delivered to them the 5th of this month, they will 
only lay before the moſt Faithful King, n his woman a 
curſory refutation thereof. 
That it is a matter of great concern to the Kings their 
maſters, that the moſt Faichful King, by confefling, that Eng- 
land 
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land bas siven him cauſe ta break the defenſive treaties, which 
he does in ſaying, that it is not of ſo great, or ſo immediate, 
intereſt to Portugal as to outweigh the calamities of war; if 


his moft Paithful Majeſty has weighed in the ſame ſcale thoſe 


of a war with England, and thoſe of maintaining it againſt 
France and Spain, he- bas. choſen the latter, with little re- 
gard to their power, and great diſregard of their friendſhip, 
fince he joined himſelf to one, who has offended him, whe- 
ther much or little, to offend thoſe, who have given him no 
other motive, than that of perſuading him to FR would be 
moſt convenient for him. 

. The King and his miniſters cannot, becauſe fo will not 
be perſuaded, that theſe defenſive treaties with the Engliſh, 
are offenſive ones with regard to Spain and France, the argu. 


ments to the contrary, alledged in the preceding memorials, 


being unanſwerable; and the comparing them to thoſe of other 


powers ill- grounded, his ſituation and circumſtances being ex- 
tremely different from theirs. | 


That their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Majefties, far from 
foding any merit in the friendly confidence of his moſt Faith- 
ful Majeſty, from the filence obſerved by his ambaſſador, 2t 


Madrid, upon the military preparations, that were making and 


carrying on upon the frontiers of Portugal; this has from the 
beginning raiſed in them a diftruſt, which, to their great con- 


cern, is now confirmed by the experience of his preferring the 
alliance of the King of Great Britain to theirs; for otherwiſe 
he would, in a friendly manner, have enquired into the de- 
fign of ſuch preparations, and have endeavoured to have ſet 
on foot a negociation, which their Catholic and moſt Chriſtian 
Majefties could not immaturely folicit, at the known hazard of 
having their views diſcovered, by the court of Liſbon, to that 
of London, which then held, and fill holds, poſſeſſion of 
their affections. Certain it is, that that of Liſbon had already 
taken the reſolution. within itſelf, which it is now obliged to 
diſcover ; and that. the apparent indifference, with which it 
ſaw what is; called the blockade and infeftation of its frontiers, 
without ſpeaking of it in Madrid, was a latent fire for ſolicit- 
ing ſuccoars in London; thus, oppoſing diſguiſed prepara- 


tions to open ones. | That, n Be conee 
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To which the court of Portugal finally replied *® A. D. 


with a becoming ſpirit of diſdain and reſentment, 


Liſbon inſiſts that there is no difference between her neutrality 
and that of other powers, and that there is no right to force 
them out of it, they may be aſſured, that it is by no means 
looked upon as a point of indifference, on account of the in- 
conveniencies experienced by Spain in other wars with the 
 Englith, and be perſuaded, that if the breach with their Ca- 
_ tholic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties ſhould bring upon the moſt 
Faithful King thoſe, which united with the King of Great 
Pritain, he does not fear, to theſe will be added the diſſatis- 
faction, in the opinion of the moſt ſound and judicious part of 

Europe, of his having had it in his power to avoid them. 
That fince his moſt Faithful Majeſty erroneoufly founds his 
own honour, and that of his crown, not in delivering himſelf 
from the truly oppreſſive yoke of the Engliſh, but in oppoſing 
the entry of Spaniſh troops into Portugal, who come to his 
aſſiſtance and defence, their Catholic and moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſties found theirs in attempting, it, and will ſuſtain it with as 
much inflexibility, as his moſt Faithful Majeſty, when he he- 
roically declares, that rather than abandon Portugal, he will 
ſee the laſt tile fall from his else, and ſpill the laſt n 
his ſubjects blood. | 
And finally, that the moſt Faithful King having, upon — 
alternative propoſed to him, preferred the reſiſting the entry 
of Spaniſh troops as enemies, to admitting them as friends; 
and conſequently the enmity of their Catholic and moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſties to their friendſhip, there is nothing more unne- 
ceſſary, and even unbecoming, than the continuance of the 
above-mentioned embaſſador of Spain, and miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of France, near his moſt Faithful Majeſty ; therefore 
they beſeech him, and hope he will be pleafed to direct the 
neceſſary paſſports to be furniſhed, that each may immediately 
repair to his reſpective court. 
Liſbon, April 23, 1762. 

| — , Don Joszeu Tee. 

Jacques Btxnard O Dunn. 


* On the 25th of April. 
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« That, ſetting apart from the ſubſtance of the 


| buſineſs under conſideration, the adventitious and 


warm expreſſions, ſuch as hitherto have never been 
uſed between ſovereigns, with. which the third 


memorial was filled, his moſt Faithful Majeſty 


had found in it nothing new; that by giving an 
opening to negociation ſhould make him alter his 


former reſolutions : that the effective rupture, 


which was therein owned, in clear and expreſs 
terms, was not matter of ſurprize to his Majeſty, 
after having ſeen that this unexampled negotia- 
tion was opened by notifying to his moſt Faithful 
Majeſty, in the firſt memorial of the 16th of 
March laſt, that it had been determined between 
the courts of Paris and Madrid, without any pre- 
vious notice to his Majeſty, to make the neutral 
kingdom of Portugal the theatre of war, to ob- 


lige his moſt Faithful Majeſty calmly to ſee his 


provinces and ports occupied by Spaniſh armies ; 
to intimate to him, that for this purpoſe, the 
ſaid armies were already poſted upon the frontiers 
of this kingdom : adding to all this, that he ought 
not only to infringe all the treaties of peace and 
commerce, which he has with the crown of Eng- 
land, but likewiſe to declare an offenſive war againſt 
the ſaid crown; the whole conceived in a ſtile, by 
no means gentle or perſuaſive, but rather expreſ- 
ſing, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that the intention 
was not to negociate, but to break; which is con- 
firmed in the ſecond memorial, preſented by the 
ſaid Don Joſeph Torrero, and M. Jacques O Dunne, 


on the firſt inſtant, therein declaring, that his Ca- 
tholic 


— 
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tholic Majeſty had already given ultimate orders, 4- 
that his troops ſhould enter the dominions of this 
kingdom, without waiting for any other anſwer, 


or conſent. of his-moſt Faithful Majeſty. 
That his ſaid moſt Faithful Majeſty ſolely placed 


his honour. and glory, in being faithful to his 
royal word ; in the obſervance of the duties of his 
crown; and of religion and humanity, which for- 
bid his entering into an offenſive war againſt any 


power, although ever ſo indifferent to him, and 
although not allied by reciprocal treaties, which 
have been adhered to, for this age paſt; as are 
thoſe, which ſubſiſt with the crown of England. 

That their Catholic and moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſties have been informed with very little ſince- 
rity, if any body has ſuggeſted to them that Eng- 
land had given cauſe to break thoſe ancient de- 
fenſive alliances; becauſe, on the contrary, his 
moſt Faithful Majeſty owes to the crown of Great 
Britain, all that good harmony, which is the na- 
tural effect of thoſe ancient alliances. ela 

That mere conveniency, without any Stains 
title, has never hitherto authorized belligerent 
powers to attack thoſe, which are neuter, and who 
enjoy the advantages attending on peace. 


That his moſt Faithful Majeſty could wiſh, 


that the blame imputed to him, for not having 
complained, that the frontiers of his kingdom were 


blocked up and infeſted, were not fo fully proved 


by the ſaid memorials of the 16th of March, and 


the firſt inſtant, where it was declared in ex- 
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preſs words, which cannot be miſunderſtood, that 
the ſaid blockade and infeſtation were ordered, 
from the time of the Family Compact, to invade 
and ſeize upon this kingdom; which are terms 
that plainly ſhew, that Portugal was neither to aſk 
nor expect ſuccours from the ſaid counts, which 
had joined themſelves in alliance to attack it; and 
that the latent fire has always been on the fide of 
thoſe, who had determined to act offenſively, and 
not on the fide of him hb has endeavoured, and 
does only endeavour ro defend and preſerve him- 
ſelf in peace, which, by all laws of God, of na- 
ture, and nations, he has a right to do. 

That, finally, his moſt Faithful Majeſty under- 
ſtands that he has the ſame right to defend his 
kingdom from invaſion, which is permitted to 
every private perſon, who is indiſpenſably obliged 


to defend his own houſe againſt any body, that 


— 


ſhould enter it without his conſent. 
And that his Majeſty, confining himſelf to this 


fole point of the natural defence of the neutrality 


and peace of his kingdoms, ports, and ſubjects, 
will exert his utmoſt efforts, together with his 
allies, in caſe, w that has been 
n he be attacked.“ 

The Spaniards, thinking to avail theinſelres * 
the defenceleſs: ſtate of Portugal, and that their 


force, if executed with expedition, before the arrival 


of foreign auxiliaries, might bring the Portugueze 
miniſtry to their terms, entered the kingdom of 
Portugal without farther ceremony, by the way 

| / — o — of 
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of Braganza?, on the goth of April, over-ran A. PD. 
that province, and took poſſeſſion of the city of your 
chat name, which was quite open and defenceleſs ?, 
proceeded to Chaves, Amerante and Miranda : all 


which places ſurrendered to the Spaniards. 
Such acts of hoſtility rouſed the Portugueze go- King of 


vernment, and in ſome manner, the ancient re- — 5 


ſentment of the people. The King immediately war. 
declared war © againſt the invaders: and though 
he 


The magiſtrates of Braganza brought ns EY 
city to the commander of the Spaniſh forces, which were 
marching to attack it: the garriſon, conſiſting of five compa- 
nies of foot, had precipitately retired before the arrival of his 
Majeſty's troops. The Marquis de Sarria propoſed to blow. up 
the fortifications both of Braganza and Miranda. In this town 
were found 18 pieces of cannon of different bores, in bad con- 
dition, 2000 muſkets, and fome piſtols, which were in no 
better arder than the cannon. | | 

4 The Marquis of Sartia, who commanded the main body 
of the Spaniſh forces deſtined againſt Portugal, paſſed the 
Douro and the Eſta below Zamora, with 36 battalioas and 3 5 
ſquadrons: and there were eight batcalions of regular troops, 
fix of militia, and two ſquadrons of horſe, ordered to pene- 
trate into Portugal, by the way of Galicia: and four ſqua- 
drons, four battalions, and four C9. were aſſembled in 
Audelufia. 


= 3 or declaration of war, Med by order of bis A 
ING gueze Majeſly againſt France and Spaie. 

Whereas the ambaſſador of Caftile, Don Joſeph Torrero, 
in conjunction with Don Jacques O· Dunne, miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary of France, by their repreſentations, and the anſwers I 
have given thereto, it appears that one of the projects agreed 
on between the aforeſaid powers in the Family Compact was, 
to diſpoſe of theſe kingdoms, as if they were their own, to in- 

| | vade 


\ 
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A. D. he had no regular troops in thoſe parts, the mili- 
tia of the country, without diſcipline, and almoſt 
1 4 8 B N + \ » , without 


vade them, to occupy them, under the incompatible pretext 
of aſſiſting me againſt enemies, which they ſuppoſed far ſuch, 
that never exiſted; and whereas different general officers of 
bis Catholic Majeſty have ſucceſſively, ſince the 3oth of April 
laſt, ſpread various papers through my dominions, preſcribing 
laws and ſanctions to my ſubjects, invading at the ſame time 
my provinces with an army divided into various bodies, attaek- 
ing my fortified places, and perpetrating all the aforeſaid hoſ- 
tilities, under pretence of directing them to the advantage and 
glory of my crown, and of my ſubjects, and in ſuch light 
even the Catholic King himſelf has repreſented the caſe to 
me; and whereas, notwithſtanding all theſe contradictory and 
unheard of motives, an offenſive war has been made againſt 
me, contrary to truth and juſtice, by the aforeſaid two mon- 
archs, through mutual conſent : I have ordered it to be made 
known to all my ſubjects, that they hold all diſturbers or vio- 
lators of the independent ſovereignty. of my crown, and all 
invaders of my kingdom, as public aggreſſors and declared 
enemies; that from henceforward, in natural defence, and 
neceſſary retortion, they be treated as aggreſſors and declared 
enemies in all and every ſenſe: and that to oppreſs them in 
their perſons and effects, all military perſons and others, au- 
thoriſed by me, make uſe of the moſt executive means which 
in theſe caſes are ſupported by all laws; and that in like man- 
ner, all ſaid military and every other perſon or perſons, of 
whatever rank, quality or condition they be, quit all commu- 
nication and correſpondence with the ſaid enemies, under the 
penalties decreed againft rebels and traitors. 1 likewiſe order 
that all the ſubje&s of France and Spain, that reſide in this 
city, or in the kingdoms of Portugal and Algarva, retire with- 
jn the preciſe term of 15 days, to reckon from the day of the 
publication of this decree, otherwiſe they ſhall be treated as 
enemies, and their effects confiſcated :- and that in all the wet 
5 a well as dry ports of this kingdom all commerce and com- 
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without arms, ſuitable to the ſervice of the field, 

obſtructed their progreſs towards Oporto, which 
ſeemed to be the firſt object of their operations, 
till the national forces and auxiliaries could be col- 
lected and arrive to their aſſiſtance: it being re- 
ſolyed to form three camps, one between Villa 
Real, Braga and Oporto: another under the walls 
of Abrantes, and a third before the city of Elvas. 
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From Braganza the invaders advanced to the town Miranda 


of Miranda, a place of ſome ſtrength, and deter- 
mined to ſtand a ſiege z but on the gth of May it 
was obliged to ſurrender, by the exploſion of a pow- 
der magazine, by which the walls were ſo damaged, 
and two ſuch breaches made, beſides the loſs of 
above 500. men, buried in the ruins, that it was 
rendered untenable : hence the enemy traverſed 

the province of Miranda and Moncorvo, and de- 


munication ceaſe with the aforeſaid monarchies of France and 
Spain, and all fruits, manufaQures or goods of any kind, of 
the produce of the faid monarchies, be deemed contraband, 

and the entry, ſale, and uſe of them be prohibited. Ordered, 

that this decree be affixed and tranſmitted to every county, that 
i: may come to the knowledge of all my ſubjects. I have 
given orders to the intendant general of the police to grant 
paſſports to all the aforeſaid, who have entered theſe king- 
doms, bona fide, on their buſineſs, that they be permitted to 
retire upmoleſted. | 


Palace of Noſſa Senhora da Adjuda, 18th of May, 1764; 
With the rubrick of his Majeſty. 
| Publiſhed 23d May, 1762. 
| AN roxio Luiz Ds Corps. 
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A. D. tached a party to reduce Chaves *, which had 


been an open town for many years; and whoſe 
great extent and decayed fortifications, rendered 
it uncapable of being ſuddenly put into a tenable 
condition : and therefore, not able to eſtabliſh a 
poſt in any of thoſe towns ſufficient to ſecure a 
retreat, in caſe of an accident to their difadvan- 
tage, they endeavoured to paſs over the mountains 
of Morte Allegre, towards the province of Minho, 
But finding the paſſes of thoſe mountains defended 
by the Major-Generals Don John de Lancaſter, 
and Franciſco Joſeph Sarmento, at the head of 
the militia of thoſe two provinces, they turned off 
to the mountains of Maran and Amerante. Againſt 


whom, the General John de Almada, the gover- 


nor of Oporto, diſpatched a body of militia to 
defend thoſe paſſes alſo, till the regulars could ar- 
rive to their aſſiſtance. Both theſe and the militia, 
ſupported by the inhabitants of Villa Nova de 


Foſcoar performed wonders, who defended the 


The Marquis de Sarria having detached Colonel Alex- 
ander OfReily, with the light armed horſe and foot under his 
command, to ſeize Chaves, that officer marched his men, by 
difficult roads ſcarce known, 14 leagues in two days, without 
leaving one ſtraggler behind, and on his arriving before 
Chaves, found the gates open ; the garriſon, though they 
amounted to 2000 men, having abandoned the place, leaving 
in it 48 pieces of cannon, of which 21 were braſs, and 27 of 
iron, all in good order ; and of the former nine, and of the 


| latter fourteen, were 24 pounders. They found alſo in 


the place a great number of muſkets and other arms, much 


powder, ball, forage, &c. O. Reily was promoted for this 
feat, to the rank of brigadier.” Spaniſh account, L 


paſs 
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paſs of the river Douro, near that town, with ſuch A. D. 


courage, that with guns, pikes, flails and any 
weapon they could pick up, drove that party back 
to Torre de Moncorvo, which had advanced by 


that road from Miranda. While this was tranſ- 


acting on the north ſide of the Douro, another 
part of the Spaniſh army, to the amount of 8000 
men, enter Portugal, by the territory of Pinhel, 
and encamped between Val de la Mulla, and Val 
de Coelha, a league from Almeida. From whence 
the Spaniſh general detached ſeveral parties to 
pillage and deſtroy the villages and land of that 
open and defenceleſs frontier; which did not 
even ſpare the churches, But this ſo exaſperated 
the Portugueze, that they muſtered with ſuch a 
countenance of reſolution to oppoſe their march, 
and treated the ſtragglers with ſuch marks of re- 
venge, by cutting off their noſes, &c. that, for 


170. 


the preſent, the Spaniards thought it moſt adviſe- Spaniards 


able, (eſpecially as the heats were coming on, when 
it would be impoſſible to keep the field, and it 
would be more impoſſible for their armies to ſub- 
ſiſt, ſhould they be obliged to encamp during thoſe 
heats in the heart of Portugal, where there was no 
probability to find ſubſiſtance) to form three 
camps, one for their main army at Duas Igrejias, 
near Miranda : another of 5000 men at Torre de 
Moncorvo, and a third conſiſting of the fame num- 


ber near Chaves; to wait the further orders from 


their court: for hitherto theſe invaders pretended 
that they were come with weapons of defence, 
X 2 to 


form three 
camps. 
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A. D. to protect Portugal from the 4 of the 
To Cooks lic 

King of But on the 15th of June " King of Spain 

Spain war thought proper to pull of the cloak of a defender, 


againſt friend and brother-in-law, in a formal declaration 
of war. And this was followed, on the 2oth/ of 


King of 

France's the ſame month, by another declaration of war, 
declaration 

of war | 1 6 by 
againſt 


Portugal. : Neither my repreſentations, founded in juſtice and 
nor the fraternal perſuaſives with which I accompanied them, 
have been able to alter the King of Portugal's blind affection 
for the Engliſh, His miniſters, engaged by long habit, con- 
tinue obſtinate in their partiality, to the great prejudice of his 
ſubjects; and I have met with nothing but refuſals; and been 
inſulted by his injurious preference of the friendſhip of Eng- 
land to that of Spain and France, I have even received a 
perſonal effront by the arreſting of my ambaſſador, Don Jo- 
ſeph Torrero, at Eſtremos, who was detained there in viola- 
tion of his character, after he had been ſuffered to depart from 
Liſbon, and had arrived on the frontier, in virtue of paſſports 
from that court ; but notwithſtanding ſach inſults were power- 
ful motives for me to keep no longer any meaſures with the 
King of Portugal, nevertheleſs, adhering to my firſt reſolution 
of not making an offenſive war againſt the Portugueze, unleſs 
forced to it, I deferred giving orders to my general to treat 
them with the rigours of war; but having read the edit of the 
King of Portugal of the 18th of laſt month, in which, miſ- 
repreſenting the upright intentions of the moſt Chriſtian King 
and myſelf, he imputes to us a pre-concerted defign of invad- 
ing his kingdoms, and orders | his vaſſals to treat us ay ene- 


@ = - _ «4 


15 and land: and forbids the uſe of all protections coming 
from our territories, confiſcating the goods of the French and 

Spaniards,” and Ike wiſe ordering them to leave Portugal in a 
fortnight, Which term, however ſtrait, has been further 
abridged, and many of my ſubjects have been expelled, plun- 
dered, 
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by the French King againſt his moſt Faithful Ma- 4- D. 


jeſty. In both of which, thoſe two monarchs place 
the juſtice of their cauſe, and their right and ne- 
ceſſity to invade and conquer Portugal, in the ſole 
tefuſal of - his moſt Faithful Majeſty to Join in 
their Family Compact againſt England, in defi- 
ance of the faith of ancient treaties, as well as 
without any other provocation and motive than 
to ſerve the purpoſes of the political ſyſtem of 


the Bourbon Family; as will more clearly ap- 
pear from the contents of thoſe two ſurprizing 


attempts upon the laws of nations and upon com- 


mon ſenſe . 
In 


dered, and ill - treated, before the expiration of it; and the 
Marquis de Sarria having found, that the Portugueze, ungrate- 
ful to his goodneſs and moderation, and the exactneſs with 
which they have been paid for every thing they have furniſhed 
for my troops, have proceeded ſo far as to excite the people 
and ſoldiery againſt my army; ſo that it would be diſhonour- 
able to carry my forbearance any farther : for theſe cauſes I 
have reſolved, that from this day my troops ſhall treat Portu- 
gal as an enemy's country, that the property of the Portu- 
gueze ſhall be confiſcated throughout my dominions, that all 
the Portugueze ſhall leave Spain in a fortnight, and that all 
commerce with them ſhall be prohibited for the future, 


« The King, and the Catholic King, being obliged to ſupport | 


a war againſt England, having entered into reciprocal engage- 
ments to curb the exceflive ambition of that crown, and the 
deſpotiſm which it pretends to uſurp, in every ſea, and par- 
ticularly in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, over the trade and na- 
vigation of other powers ; 

Their Majeſties judged that one proper ſtep for attaining 
this end would be, to invite the King of Portugal to enter into 


their alliance, It was natural to think that the propoſals, 
X 3 whick 
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In the mean time, the Britiſh court, which was 
within this period greatly agitated at home, by 
| the 


which were made to that Prince on this ſubjeR, in the name of 
his Majeſty, and of his Catholic Majeſty, would be readily 
accepted. This opinion was founded on the conſideration of 
what the moſt Faithful King owed to himſelf and to his peo. 
ple, who from the beginning of the preſent century groaned 
under the imperious yoke of the Engliſh. Beſides, the event 
hath but too clearly ſhewn the neceſſity of the juſt meaſures 
taken by France and Spain, with regard to a ſuſpicious and 
dangerous neutrality, that had all the inconveniencies of a con- 
cealed war. 

The memorials preſented to the court of Liſbon on this 
ſubject have been made public: all Europe hath ſeen the ſolid 
reaſons of juſtice and conveniency, which were the foundation 
of their demand on the King of Portugal: to theſe were add. 
ed, on the part of Spain, motives of the moſt tender friend- 
ſhip and aſſiduity, which ought to have made the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſalutary impreſſion on the mind of the moſt Faithful 
King, 

But theſe powerful and juſt confiderations were ſo far from 
determining that Prince to unite with his Majeſty and his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, that he abſolutely rejected their offers, and 
Choſe to ſacrifice their alliance, his own glory, and the good 
of his people, to his unlimited and blind devotion to the will 
of England. | | 

Such conduct leaving no doubt concerning the King of Por. 
tugal's true intentions, the King and the Catholic King could 
conſider him, from that time, only as a direct and perſonal 
enemy, who under the artful pretext of a neutrality, which 
would not be obſsrved, would deliver up his ports to the diſ- 
poſal of the Engliſh, to ſerve for ſheltering places for their 
ſhips, and to enable them to hurt France and Spain with more 
ſecurity, and with more effect. , 

Nevertheleſs, his Majeſty and his Catholic Majeſty thought 
it their duty to keep meaſures with the moſſ Faithful King; 
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the intrigues of thoſe, who were ſecretly contriving 4. D. 


to form a new bottom in the adminiſtration, and 
| who 


and if the Spaniſh troops have entered Portugal, this invaſion, 
which was become indiſpenſably neceſſary, was not accom- 

with any declaration of war ; and the troops have be- 
havied with all the circumſpection, . be required, even 
in a friendly and neutral ſtate, 

All this moderation hath been thrown away: the King of 
Portugal hath juſt now declared war in form againſt France and 
Spain. This unexpected ſtep forced the Catholic King to make 
the like declaration againſt Portugal; and the King [of 
France] can no longer defer taking the ſame reſolution. 

Independent of the motives, which are common to the two 
monarchs, each hath ſeparate grievances to alledge againſt 
Portugal, which of themſelves would be ſufficient to juſtify 
the extremity, to which their Majeſties ſee themſelves, with re- 
gret, obliged to proceed. 

Every one knows the unjuſt and violent attack made by the 
Engliſh in 1759, on ſome of the French King's ſhips under 
the cannon of the Portugueze forts at Lagos. His Majeſty 
demanded of the moſt Faithful King to procure him reſtitution 
of thoſe ſhips : but that Prince's miniſters, in contempt of 
what was due to the rules of juſtice, the laws of the ſea, the 
ſovereignty and territory of their maſter (all which were in- 
decently violated by the moſt ſcandalous infraction of the 


rights of ſovereigns and of nations) in anſwer to the repeated 


requiſitions of the King's ambaſſador, on this head, made only 
vague ſpeeches, with an air of indifference that bordered on 
deriſion. | 

At the ſame time, the court of Liſbon, pretending to be 
ignorant that ſovereigns who hold the rank of their birth 
only, and the dignity of their crown, can never permit, under 
any pretext, any potentate to attempt to infringe prerogatives 
and rights belonging to the antiquity and Majeſty of their 
throne, hath pretended to eſtabliſh, without diſtinction, an 
alternative of precedence between all the ambaſſadors and 
| X 4 foreign 
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who were moſt anxious for renewing the negocia- 
tions for a peace, either did not properly attend 
unto, 


foreign miniſters about the King of Portugal. The King 
being informed by his ambaſſador, of the notification that had 
been made to him of this extraordinary and une xampled regu- 
lation, ſignified in writing to the moſt Faithful King, his juſt 
diſſatisfaction : and his Majeſty declared that he would never 
ſuffer any attempt to be made to diminiſh the right eſſentially 
inherent in the repreſentative character with which he is pleaſed 
to honour his ambaſſadors and miniſters. | 

However juſtly the King was authoriſed to expreſs, at that 
time, his diſpleaſure on account of theſe grievances, and ſeve- 
ral other ſubjects of complaint which he had received from the 
court of Portugal, his majeſty contented himſelf with recalling 
his ambaſſador, and continued to keep up a correſpondence 
with the moſt Faithful King, which he very fincerely defired 
to render more intimate and more laſting. 

That Prince, therefore, can only blame himſelf for the 
calamities of a war, which he ought, on every account, to 
have avoided, and which he hath been the firſt to declare. 

His offers to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality might have been 


| liſtened to by the King and the Catholic King, if paſt expe- 


rience had not taught them to guard againſt the illufion and 
danger of ſuch propoſals. 

In the beginning of the preſent century, the court of Liſbon 
was very forward to acknowledge King Philip V. of glorious 
memory, and contracted formal engagements with France and 
Spain. Peter II. who at that time filled the throne of Portu- 
gal, ſeemed to enter cordially into the alliance of the two 
crowns: but after diſſembling his ſecret intentions, for three 
years, he broke all his promiſes, and the neutrality which he 
had afterwards ſolicited, and which in a letter to the republic 
of the United Provinces, he had eyen adviſed her to embrace, 


and joined the enemies of France and Spain. The ſame con- 


fidence, and the ſame ſecurity, on the part of the two CLOWNS, 
in 
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unto, 6r procraſtinated the meaſures, neceſſary to 
continue the war, and to ſupport our allies. The 
King of Pruſſia was totally abandoned to his own 
abilities and good fortune, neither treaty nor ſub- 
| fidy was agreeable to the new miniſtry; nor were 


in the preſent ſtate of things, would undoubtedly. have been 
followed by the like defection in the court of Liſbon. | N. 

United to the Catholic King by indiſſoluble ſentiments of 
tender friendſhip and common intereſts, the King hopes that 
our united efforts will be favoured by the God of Hoſts, and 
will in the end compel the King of Portugal to conduct him- 
ſelf on principles more conformable to ſound policy, the good 
'of his people, and the ties of blood which unite him to his 
Majeſty and his Catholic Majeſty. | 

The King commands and enjoins all his ſubjects, vaſſals, 
and ſervants, to fall upon the ſubjects of the King of Portu- 
gal; and expreſsly prohibits them from having any communi- 
cation, commerce, and intelligence with them, on pain of 
death ; and accordingly his Majeſty hath from this date re- 
voked, and hereby revokes, all licences, paſſports, ſafeguards, 
and ſafe conducts contrary to theſe preſents, that may have 
been granted by him or his lieutenant generals, and other offi- 
cers; declaring them null and void, and to no effect; and 
ſorbidding all perſons to pay any regard thereto. And where- 
as, in contempt of the 15th article of the treaty of peace be- 
tween France and Portugal, ſigned at Utrecht, April 11, 1713, 
(and by which it is expreſsly ſtipulated, © That in caſe of a 
rupture between the two crowns, the ſpace of fix months 
* ſhall be granted their ſubjects reſpectively, to ſell or remove 
* their effects, and withdraw their perſons (if they think fit)” ; 
the King of Portugal hath juſt now-ordered, that all the 
French who are in his kingdom ſhall leave it in the ſpace of 
15 days, and that their effects ſhall be confiſcated and ſequeſ- 
trated: his Majeſty, by way of juſt repriſals, commands, that 
all the Portugueze in his dominions, ſhall, in like manner, 
leave them within the ſpace of 15 days from the date hereof, 
and that all their effects ſhall be confiſcated. 


the 
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A. D. the advocates, for a faithful performance of our 


1762, engagements with that Prince, any longer able to 


maintain their influence in our councils. The 
allied army, it is true, did exiſt : the parliament, 
agreeable to the eſtimates laid before them by the 
miniſtry, had provided for its effectual ſupport : 
but ſo little was the encouragement it received 
from the miniſtry, that had it not been for the 
wiſdom and military genius of its commander, 
joined to the humane and ever ſeaſonable aſſiſtance 

of the Marquis of Granby, there might have 
been ſome doubt, how it could have preſerved 

its exiſtence. In regard to Portugal, every thing 
was driven off to the laſt, even after the worſt 
meaſure was adopted to aſſiſt that ally. When 
the troops ought to have been in the field, a com- 
mander in chief was to be hunted for. Lord 
Tyrawley was an able general; and was previouſly 
employed to enquire into the ſtate of Portugal. 
But his lordſhip had the misfortune to be diſ- 
agreeable to the Portugueze court, They trifled 
with him, and treated him with diſreſpect. Theſe 
were circumſtances, that obliged our court to look 

out for à general officer to command in Portugal. 
The Prince of Bevern was applied to, and de- 
Count de Clined the offer. The Count la Lippe Buckeburg 
— accepted of the invitation. The appointment of 
general in ſo young a general to the chief command, deter- 
Se mined Lord Tyrawley to reſign; it being incon- 
ſiſtent for his lordſhip to ſerve under one, who 
was in his cradle, when his lordſhip was a ſtaff 
officer. His lordſhip's place was filled by the 

| | Earl 
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Earl of Loudon, Thus the new miniſtry, who 
expreſſed ſo great a diſlike to the war, which their 
predeceſſors in office maintained, in defence of our 
allies, attacked ſolely on our account by the 
French in Germany, confirmed the propriety of that 
meaſure by engaging ſingly in another continen- 
tal war, ſolely for the defence of our ally the King 
of Portugal, becauſe his moſt Faithful Majeſty 
was attacked by the French and Spaniards on the 
ſame account. And what is moſt remarkable, 
the very men, who had ſo often inveighed againſt 
the former adminiſtration, for giving the com- 
mand of the allied army in Germany, to a Ger- 
man general, as a diſgrace to all the Engliſh offi- 
cers under him, thought it no diſgrace, nor im- 
propriety to appoint a German count to the com- 
mand in chief of the Britiſh troops and the allied 

army in Portugal. | 
In the mean time the Britiſh forces arrived in 
the Tagus: part“ of them from Ireland, on the 
6th of May : but it was not poſſible for them to 
act till they had a commander: and it was the 
25th of June before the fleet failed * with the 
Count 


vw Two regiments of 1100 men each, 


* Lift of Sir Edward Hawk's fleet, which ſailed from St. Helen's, 
for Liſbon, fc. June 25. 
Guns, — Commanders. 
100 Royal George, Sir Edward Hawke, Admiral. 
Capt. Bennet. | 
8o Princeſs Amelia, Duke of York, Rear Admiral. 
L. V. Howe, Capt. 
go Prince, Capt, Peyton, 
go Ocean, 
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count de Buckeburg, which rendered it impractica- 
ble to proceed effectually to action, till the ſummer 
hears ſhould permit the troops to take the field. 
© Theſe dilatory proceedings may be eaſily ac- 
counted for, if we attend to the affairs about the 
Britiſh court; where peace was become the fa- 
vourite topic, and party became daily ftrengthened 
by various means, even to the detriment of the 
national intereſt and credit, The old and faithful 
ſervants of the crown ſaw their interefts and 
power, by which they had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the ſupport of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
Houſe of Hanover, for almoſt half a century, 
weakened by new invaſions : they felt themſelves 
ſapped, as it were, by ſubterraneous works, to 
drive them out of the miniſtry, Honour there- 
fore dictated re/jpnation: and on the 26th of May 
the Duke of Newcaſtle reſigned his office of firſt 


Lord Commiſſioner of the treafury, becauſe he 


found his influence was gone before him. The 


office 
9o Ocean, Capt. Langdon. 
74 Magnanime, Capt. Saxton. 
70 Prince of Orange, Capt. Ferguſon. 
66 Lancaſter. 
64 Naſſau, Capt. Sayer. 
64 Eſſex, Capt. Schomberg. 
60 Achilles, Hon. Capt. Barrington. 
40 Launceſton, | 
32 Solus. wes 
28 Tartar. 


There were principally two reaſons, which occaſioned 


this remarkable reſignation ; one public, the. other private. 
| The 
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office he reſigned was the higheſt under the crown, 4. D. 
and was, three days after, filled by John Earl of 78. 


Bute, who, on that occaſion, was promoted from 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate, to be firſt lord of d 
the treaſury. From which moment the Engliſh 
_ conceived apprehenſions that the worſt evils which 

can befall a nation, were ready to preſent them- 
ſelves: and ſuch a warm conteſt ſucceeded between 
the Engliſh and their northern brethren, that in 
ſome meaſure has diſgraced the pens of both, 
and, it is to be feated, has laid the foundation of 
a long and invidious diſguſt between the two 
kingdoms; which is foreign from the ſubject of 
this hiſtory; except where theſe alterations in the 
miniſtry ſhall 1 to _— the facts to. be 


produced. 


This was juſt the thing France wanted to bring Agreeable 


about. To remove the active firm miniſtry : to 
divide the people: to revive parties; and to ſee 
the Earl of Bute in poſſeſſion of the King's favour, 
and of the treaſury, which might make him the 
only acting power in England. A power, our 
enemies were convinced, his lordſhip could not 


The public one was, the refuſal, which had been given to the 
demand of the King of Pruflia's ſubſidy, notwithſtanding it 
had been promiſed from time to time: therefore his Grace 
could not concur in meaſures, which violated the faith of Great 
Britain, hitherto held ſacred, and which expoſed us to the re- 
ſentment of our allies, and to the contempt and ridicule of all 
the courts in Europe. The private one was, certain intrufions 
and interpoſitions into and with his department, made in a ly 
and officious manner, in order to worm him out, Which at 
length bad che drfired effekt. 
8 2 2 hold 
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hold long without a peace. Thus, ſoon after 
Lord Bute's elevation, the French loſt not a mo- 


ment in their advances towards a pacification. 


They conſidered this to be the lucky minute, and 


that if the opportunity ſhould be ſuffered to elapſe, 


Overtures 
for peace. 


the old miniſters might, nay muſt ſoon be in 
power, if the war continued, and then they ſhould 
not be able to get ſuch a peace, as they might expect 
from a miniſter of ſo little experience, and ſo 
greatly embarraſſed, as Lord Bute; to whom 
peace was ſo deſirable, that we find the Count de 
Viri, the Sardinian ambaſſador at London, who 
was the agent for this affair, under the mediation 
of his Sardinian Majeſty, ranked amongſt the 
penſioners on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment with a very 
handſome annuity. But the French, at the ſame 


juncture, diſpatched 1500 men, on board two 


ſips of the line and two frigates, to ſeize upon 


Newfoundland, left by us in a defenceleſs ſtate; 
that they might obtain a part of that fiſhery at 


a more eaſy price, than by a purchaſe of it in a 


King of 
Pruſſia's 
affairs 

mended. 


negociation, by which they muſt ſacrifice ſome 


equivalent. | 


This propenſity towards peace at this time, ap- 
pears more amazing, when advices from every 
quarter concurred to ſtrengthen our intereft and to 
extend our power. 

In Germany, where the weight had all along 
been the heavieſt in the balance againſt us, the 
war appeared with a more promifing event. The 
perplexed ſtate of the King of Pruſſia, was ſolely 
to be aſcribed to the vigorous inflexibility of the 

- Czarina 
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Czarina in her purſuit of the war againſt his Pruſ- 4. D. 
fian Majeſty. Her numerous armies, and their _ 
employment againſt Pomerania, Brandenburg and 
Sileſia, prevented his arms taking their proper ef- 
fect in the operations, he had formed, for carrying 
the war into the heart of the Auſtrian hereditary 
dominions. But this new year gave the Ruſſians a 
new Sovereign. Prufſia's irreconcileable enemy, Death of 
from that quarter, was removed by the death of na 1 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia . Which event made way Accefion 
for the acceſſion of Peter III. a faſt friend * of his x _ 
Pruſſian Majeſty, to the throne of that Empire. 

| Czar Peter's inclination to peace, as well as his Fis 1 
averſion to the war his predeceſſor had fo zealouſly peace. 
entered into and carried on, to favour the intereſt 
of her Auſtrian ally, appeared immediately upon 
his acceſſion to the throne of all the Ruſſias; and Declira- 
about a month after * his Czariſh Majeſty ordered 50% te the 


belligerant 
powers in 


» She died of a violent effuſion of blood, about two o'clock alliance 
on the gth of January, in the afternoon. Immediately the g _ * 
ſenate, and other ſupreme colleges of the Empire, aſſembled | 
for that purpoſe in the palace, took the oaths to Peter III. 

The new Czar was a knight of the black eagle, of which 

order the King of Pruſſia is ſovereign, or grand maſter. Soon 
after the death of the late Empreſs, his Pruſſian Majeſty, having 
occaſion to write to Mr. Mitchell, the Britiſh miniſter, added 
the following poſtſcript. 
As not this a very extraordinary knight, to feed 80,000 
men at my expence? He is the only one of my knights that 
takes that liberty. If every knight of che garter did the 
ſame, your England (England though it is) would be devoured 
by them. 1 beg you would endeavour to make my knight 
more tractable, and tell him it is againf the inſtitutes of the 
order, for a knight to eat up his grand maſter.” 

\ February 4, 1762 — 
It 
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it to be declared to the Imperial, French and 
Swediſh miniſters. reſiding at St. Peterſburg; that 
he could not look, without extreme regret, upon 
a war, that had continued already ſix years, and 
inſtead of tending towards a concluſion, was fill 
gathering ſtrength, with the effuſion of much in- 
nocent blood: that he was deſirous to put a ſtop 
to fo great an evil, and, in order to procure peace 
to his empire, which he thought was the firft law 
preſcribed by God to Sovereigns, that he was 


ready, on his part, to make a ſacrifice of the 


conqueſts made by the arms of Ruſſia in this war, 
in hopes that the reſpectiue powers, his allies, 
would concur with him in fo ſalutary and neceſſary 
a meaſure. 

This declaration was very badly reliſhed by the 
allies. The French court, on the 23d. of the 
ſame month, replied ©, That his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty was as truly ſenſible of the miſeries of 
war, and conſtantly defired to put an end to fo 
cruel a ſcourge : but that no tenderneſs, or thought 


for the happineſs and preſervation of his own ſub- 


jects, ſhould make him forget his fidelity in ex- 
ecuting treaties, and punctuality in performing 
engagements to their full extent ; which his Ma- 
jeſty did look upon to be the frf law, that God 
preſcribes to Sovereigns, becauſe this conſtitutes 
the public ſafety, which ought to be preferable to 
every other conſideration. Hence his moſt Chriſ- 
tian ht declared, That he was ready to liſten 


'c Delivered to the miniſters of France, Auſtria, Sweden 
and Saxony, at Peterſburg. © W 
. favour- 
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able peace, bud wuld always ac; je the moſt per- 
feft coneert with bis allies: that he would recgive 
no counſels, but ſuch as ſhould be dictated to him 
by bonour and probitiy z thzt he ſhauld think 
himſelf guilty of a defection, in lending a hand 
to ſecret negaciatians ; that he would nat tarniſh 
his glory, and chat of his kingdom, by abandon- 
ing his allies; and that he was well aſſured each 
of them would, on their part, faithfully adhere to 
the @me principle. This French declaration was 
3ccompanied. with an anſwer to the Czar's by. the 
King of Poland,:Mle&or of Saxony; by way of 
memorial of his on ſufferings in the miſeries of 
his Electoral dominions, and beſeeching his Czariſh 


aden 8 e and er to procure an 


4 
as E we 
7 191561 1 f Fr? 34 Theſe 


Trenne 
J Sexany, to: the declaration ewe pax Rupars 
A i 230 of February, 1762. 18 489 4 21 * Sts 


All my allies with as much as myſelf.” that the public tran- 
quillity may be reftored upon ſolid foundarions. It is well 
known to x fo Europe, that I did not ſeek the war; bur, on the 
rontrary; employed every means to Keep the calamities of it 
at 4 diſtance from my dominions. My love to mankeind in pe- 
netal, and to my own ſubjects in particular, ought to engage 
me to facilitate, as much as in me lies, the reſtoration of 
Peace; and to ekercife all moderation as to my equitable pre- 
'renfions. I am of opinion, that a juſt and ſolid peace eanndt 
de agreed on, but by the congreſs propoſed and' FT e wg 
all the” powers at war, 
wn. place a full confdence in the friend hip of your Imperial 
Majeſty. to whom the houſe of Saxony is bound by ſacred 
Vol. V. T ties. 


48 


favourably. to propoſitions for, a ſalid and honpur- & ok 
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Theſe anſwers being no; wiſe ſuitable to his 
Czariſh Majeſty's pacific ſentiments and reſolu- 
tions, and confirming him in the opinion that the 
Ruſſian allies were not really diſpoſed to ſheath the 
ſword till they had ruined the King of Pruſſia, 
which he knew could not be done without his 
concurrence in the future operations againſt" that 
heroic monarch; he determined, with the advice 
of his council, to make very ſhort work with the 
affair in hand; and, inſtead of entering into alter- 
cations and problematical arguments about his 


own conduct, in regard to the treaties and en- 
er er r 


png ts not neknown to * * — bath 
been attacked merely on account of its connections with the 


Ruſſian Empire; and that the King of Pruſſia has taken occa- 


fion to charge us with entering into defenſive treaties with 
that Empire againſt him. We therefore flatter ourſelves with 
the hope, that ſo ancient and ſo equitable an ally of Saxony 
will not ſuffer our dominions, which are already reduced to 


the utmoſt diſtreſs, as well by exorbitant contributions, as by 


the alienation of our revenues, and of the funds which were 
aPonind fer the oopramag.of. cob to be completely ruined. 
The whole world agrees, that we are intitled to an equit- 


able reſtitution aud reparation of the damage ſuſtained. But 


notwithſtanding all theſe conſiderations, and though all the 
powers at war ſhew themſelves inclined to, contribute to the 


general pacification, yet Saxony remains threatened with irre 
trievable ruin. 


We therefore hope t that your Majeſty $ philanthropy and 


SS &@ © © 


| befare all things, the Electorate of Saxony be ſpeedily eva- 


cuated, in order thereby 'to put an end to the calamities which 


overwhelm it; this being the means of en apd ACCE- 
nen, of a general peace. 


"and 


: 
* 
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d executed, to the great detriment of her ſub- 
jects, he agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms betueen * 
hitnſelf and the King of Pruſſia, which was ſigned cludes a 
on the 16th of March, and was to continpe till 1 
the two courts of Peterſburg and Berlin ſhould » the 
make a further determination. And this had 10 Pute. 
further effect. For the Swedes followed his ex- 
ample, and concluded a peace With his Pruſſian 
Majeſty on the 7th „ 4/4zgfpanty 
_ Every thing promiſed his Pruſſian Majeſty a hap⸗ 
py deliverance from the Ruſſians. But hen the act Peter 177. 
of reſtitution, by which the Czar was to give vj P * _ 
to Pruffia the conqueſts made by the arms of Rul. 
ſia, was carrying into execution, the Emperor was 
hurried out of this world, by a conſpiracy of his ſub- 
jects ©, who, pretending that their antient religion, 
nights and privileges were in danger, and that 
. 0 bath % DEP 
. Tue ſenate, on the eighth of July, depoſed him. On the 
gth of July, at fix in the morning, the Empreſs arrived in Pe- 
terſburg from her country ſeat at Peterſhoff, and. immediate]y 
repaired to the palace; where, after aſſembling the guards, 
ſhe deſired them to ſupport her; and they accordingly pro- 
claimed her Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, at the ſame time de- 
claring the Emperor, Peter the Third, to be depoſed. 
Aſter this proclamation was made, during which time the 
gates of the city were kept ſhut, the new Sovereign went to 
the church of Kaſanſky, where, after divine ſervice, all the 
grandes” of che Empire took the oath of fidelity to her, to 
whom ſne declared that ſhe had taken the reins of government 
purely ſor the good of the country. At the beginving of theſe 
ceremonies, in order to prevent diſturbances, her Imperial 
Majeſty ee V to ſecure the perſon! « of Prince George 3 
of Holſtein, * * 1 | 
b bh $4 „ n e | Other 
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| they: were diſguſted at the peace with the King: of 
e Daa had T 


Other n precautions belsg taken, the rr 
ed Gb ef ile ud, ed Gig o Mis 2h: 


0 4 — mounted her horſe, and put herſelf at the head of 9 of 


10,000 men, and marched to Oratyebauin, but the Emperor 
was not there. That Prince got together as many peaſants as 
he could, and would have entrenched himſelf, but the Em- 
preſs approaching at the head of 10,006 men, followed by a 
train of artillery, ſhe ſent the Emperor word that all reſiſtance 
would be: uſeleſs ; and that he had much better ſubmit,” to 


avoid greater misfortunes, The ſubject. of this meſſatze be- 


ing known, the troops of Holſtein were diſmay ed, and threw. 
dow thefr arms. The Emperor perceiving this, rightly judged 
that/all was Toft, and che unfortunate Prince, after yielding 
bis word, was put into 4 coach, and condutted to Peterſhoff, 
where he was immediately fhut up, and bis guard ſeverely or- 
dered not to give him the leaſt anſwer to any queſtion that he 
might put to them. 
Peter III. died eight days after he had been deprived of 


his throne ; on which Ste e Oy . 
the following manifeſto: wi; 


„ WE Catharine It. by we grace of God, Repeal a 
crxätrix of all the Ruſfi las, Kc. 


THE teren day after our 3 tothe Pak of 
all the Ruflias, we received the news, that the late Emperor 
Peter III. by an bemorrhoidal accident, to which he had been 
ſome time ſubje&, was fallen into a moſt violent cholic. 

Nat to be wanting in our Chriſtian duty, and to the holy 
commandment, by which we are obliged: to uſe our endeavours” 
to preſerve the life of our neighbour, We immediately: ot 
dered all the neceſſary aſſiſtance to bo Tank bim, toc prevent 
the dangerous conſequence ol this accident, and to reſtore his 
health by the aid. of medicine. Hut, to our great regret and 
| afttition, we received yelterday, in the evening, fre. advice, 
chat, by the permiſſion of the Almighty, he was deceaſed. 
Where- 
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che glory of Ruffia, depoſed Peter III. and placed A. bong 

his conſort upon the Imperial throne, by the name N _ 

of Catharine t ! _ far this 9 was of Catha- 
= 6] _ juſtifiable, * 


"Wherefore we have ordered his corpſe to be tranſported to 
the monaſtery of 'Newſky, to be there interred; and, at the 
Anme time, we excite and exhort all eur faithful ſubjects, on 
our imperial and maternal word, to forget all the evil paſt, — 
to render his corpſe the laſt honours, and to pray to God for 
the repoſe of his ſopl, looking at the. ſame time on this ſud- 
den and unexpected end, as a particular effect of divine pto- 
ende, who, from impenetrable views, prepares for us, for 
aur throne, and ſor all Wenn. * „ 
known to his holy Will. | Nas 

Done at Peterſburg, July 7, 17625 O he 


I of -the Empreſs Catharine II. an ber advancement ta, 
the throne of Ria. 
= By the grace « of God, we Catharing II. Empreſs and Au- 
docrätrix of all the Ruſſias, &c. , 
ALL the true ſons of Ruſſia have clearly ſeen the great dan- 
ger ta which all che Ren Empire has been in effect ex- 
ſed, 
14 The foundations of our orthodox Greek religion have been 
ſhaken, and its traditions expoſed to a total ruin; inſomueh 
that it was abſolutely feared that the- faith, at all times eſta- 
bliſhed in Ruſſia, would be entirely changed, and a foreign 
religion introduced, 
In the ſecond place, the glory of Ruſſia, acquired with fo. 
much effuſion of blood, and riſen to the higheſt pitch by its 
victorious arms, has already been trampled under foot, 1. the 
peace lately concluded with its greateſt enemy. 
And at length the interior arrangements, which ſerve as a 
baſis to the welfare of the country, have been totally over- 
eee being ſenſibly affected and overcome with 5 
imminent dangers where with our faithful ſubjects were threaten- 
e, and knowing their manifeſt and ſincere deſires in this re- 
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A. D. 2 does not come within the compaſs of 
* the ſubject of this hiſtory, which has no other 
—— with ſuch events, than to notice their 
© influence upon the facts before us. 

Thus Ruſſia once more ſeemed to be revolving 

joto the meaſures for proſecuting the war again(t 
Pruſſia, and for maintaining their conqueſts. As 
one of the principal articles on which the ſenate 

had founded the neceſſity for depoſing Peter 11]. 

Was the peace he had lately made with his Pruf- 

Jian Majeſty, it could not be ſuppoſed, but that 

one of the firſt ſteps of the new-reign would be 

to revive the old ſyſtem, and to renew the'war 

Revives the with vigour againſt that Monarch. So that, as 


= "=" ſoon as the Emperor was dead, orders were given 


ſpeq : We, repoſing on the Almighty, and the Divine Juſtice, 
have mounted the Sovereign Imperial throne. of all the Ruſ- 
ſias, and have received the ſolemn oath from all our faithful 
| ſubjeQs. 
Dtone at Peterſburg, the 28th of June; O. S. 1762.“ 


This publication made, the Empreſs remitted to the foreign 
miniſters the following note for their information; but we 
OP not, whether the Pruſſian miniſter was of the number, 


NOTE "for the foreign miniflers, | 
HER Majefty the Empreſs, having this day mounted 
the Imperial throne of all the Ruſſias, to anſwer the unani- 
- mqus deſires and preſſing prayers of all her faithful ſybjedts, 
and true patriots. of this Empire, has ordered notice to be 
; given thereof to all the foreign miniſters reſiding at her court, 
and to aſſure them, that her Imperial Majeſty's invariable in- 
tention ĩs to maintain a good . won the Sovereigns 
their maſters. 
Done at 3 che 28th of — 1764.” 
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peremptorily, to recommence that war, and a mani- A. D. 


feſto was iſſued, on the 16th of July, to oblige 
the inhabitants of the conquered part of the Pruf. 
ſian dominions, to ſwear allegiance to the new 


Empreſs. 
But how unſtable the mind and counſel of man! 


the very next day, upon a favourable report © 
made by a ſelect committee of ſenators, appointed 
100 FP R L 


- 8 The next day ſome of the ſemators examined, in the pre- 
ſence of the Empreſs, the literary correſpondence of the Em- 
peror with the King of Pruſſia, when they made no doubt but 
they ſhould find there wherewithal to juſtify the hatred they 
bore to Frederic ; but, to their great ſurprize, they found juſt 
the contrary of what they expected. The Emperor had diſ- 
covered to his Majeſty all his projects, and conſulted him 
about the greateſt part of them, eſpecially about one that con- 
cerned the Empreſs herſelf, and tended to have made her un- 
happy, if it had been put in execution. 

The King's letters contained the moſt wholeſome counſel, 
viz. he adviſed the Emperor, 

Firſt, To ftay in his dominions, and not to come into Ger- 
many. 

adly. To look upon his ſubjects as his children, and | to 
give them no juſt cauſe of complaints. 

z3dly. To make no alterations in the fundamental laws of 
the country. - 

4thly. To maintain the clergy, church and religion in the 
ſame tate he had found them in, 
_ zthly. To deſiſt from a war with Denmark. And, 

6thly. Not to undertake any thing againſt the Empreſs, 
who, they ſay, was in danger of being put into a monaſte. 
ry. At this ſhe burſt out into tears of gratitude, and de- 
clared ſhe muſt either be a monſter, or bear to the King 
of Pruſſia as much affection as ſhe had hatred. to him before. 
Hereupon all the furious orders were c countermanded, = 
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2 to examine the correſpondence b tagen Czar' Peter 


III. and the King of Pruſſia, . the new Empreſs 
Recals her revoked. thoſe furious orders, declared her fincere 
commands friendſhip for his Pruſſian Majeſty, and confirmed 


_ the all that had been done in his favour by per Un- 
peace. fortunate huſband deceaſed, This finally deliver- 
ed the King of Pruſſia from the diverlion made by 
the Ruſſians, and left him at liberty to purſue 
bis meaſures to - bring the eher aalen to 
terms of pacification. 2 

The cam- | The allies opened the can paign with a very in. 
* differen pioſpect. They met with ſtnall encbu. 
— ragement from the new miniſtry at home: and 
were defeated in their 6rft ſkirmiſh. wich the 
_— ws French. The commandantiinGortingen detached 
los. 4000 men on the” gth of March, who attacked the 
= eaſt chain of the; allied army, and obliged them to 
retire with the loſs of a few. men in the rear. This 
made it neceſſary to ſtrengthen. that part; and 
3000 men were ordered to take poſt at Eimbeck, 
for that purpoſe, on the 2oth, Which reinforcement 
put the allies into a condition to revenge the Taft 
Revenge action. For the commandant j in Gottingen hav- 
—— ing detached 1800 horſe and 2000 foot to intercept 
| 500 huſſars ordered to Heilingenſtadr, General 
Luckner being informed of the deſign, marched 
immediately with 1600 horſe, and coming up with 
the French, on the 6th of April, fell upon their 
. rear, as they retreated in great haſte towards Got- 
tingen, killed zo men, took 80 priſoners, and 

carried off 100 borſes. 


The 
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"Phe "brave and active hereditary Prince of A. P. 
| Brunſwick took the field; with a ſtrong detach- _ yl 
ent of che allied army, about the middle of tht prince > 
fithe month, in order to attack the important 2 
caſtle of Arenſberg, which had been of confiter- 
able Tervice to the French, by preſerving the com: 
munication between Caſſel and Gottingen. The 
batterles were ready to Play on the 18th at noon; 
this brdoght on a 'parley ; and M. Muret, the 
French commandant, offered to ſurrender on the 


21ſt, genes he might be allowed chen to 


he ſhoilld n. not wa relieved during the Interval of e 
time. But his Serene Highneſs, knowing that > 
the French troops were in motion, r ejected che 

propoſal, and began the fire at ſix in the morning 
be the 19th, bo furiouſly, that at naon the caſtle 
and town were all in flames; and they increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, chat, in a ſhort time, M. Moret 
cried 'out for mercy, over the walls, and ſucren- 
dered, at diſcretion, without one. man on either 
fide killed or wountted, except one captain of the 
Briciſh Legion, who had the misfortune to laſe a | 
leg. The garriſon conſiſted of 23 f private men 
and nine officers, who became priſoners of war, 
with 26 pieces of cannon, hs 

The corps, which had been derached * Ge. French 
"4 &c. to raiſe this ſiege, retreated to their eat. 
ſeſpestive quarters, upon advice, of the ſurrender 
of Arenſberg, and deft the Prince to raiſe cootri- 
butions and recruits. In which deſign his Serene 
Highnek | ſo far ſucceeded, that he advanced with- 
out 
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A.D. out impediment, as far as Elvervelt and Solenger, 
near Duſſeldorp, and carried off a number of 
| hoſtages, and 150 young recruits from the town 
of Sunderen alone. But the French, Marſhals, 
cConvinced that it was high time to take the field, 
to prevent the progreſs of the allies, put them- 
ſelves at the head of their reſpective armies. The 
Prince de Soubiſe and M. d' Eſtrees, took the com- 
mand upon the Upper Rhine: and the Prince of 

Conde on the Lower Rhine. 
French The grand army was that under Soubiſe and 
— DE; who practiſed every art in military 
— knowledge to enſnare Prince Ferdinand, who had 
belmſtahl. put his whole army in motion. Thoſe Marſhals 
encamped their army between Graebenſtein and 
Meinbrexen. The center of their army was poſt- 
ed on a very advantageous eminence, their left 
wing inacceſſible by ſeveral deep ravines, and their 
Tight covered by Graebenſtein, ſeveral little rivu- 
lets, and by a body of troops under the command 
of M. de Caſtries, poſted at Carlſdorff. Prince 
Ferdinand made the following diſpoſitions for at- 

tacking the enemy. 

Diſpoſition General Luckner, who was ſituated on the 
of the Leine, having Eimbeck in his front, with ſix bat- 


allied 
amy. talions of grenadiers, four ſquadrons of dragoons, 


and eight ſquadrons of huffars, to obſerve Prince 
7? Xavier's motions, who lay incamped with his 
corps de reſerve between the Werra and Gottin- 
gen, received orders in the night, between the 22d 
"and 23d, to march to Gotſbuhern, in the Rain- 
: hartfwald, with the grenadiers, four Ber of 
; horfe, 


horſe, and his own regiment of huſſars. The 
Heſſian huſſars were ordered to remain near Moh- 
ringen, in order to conceal his march, and to ob- 
march from Hollenſtadt on the 23d, at ſix in the 
morning, got to Uſlar at noon, paſſed the Weſer 
at Bodenfeldt at ſix in the evening, and towards 
night reached Gotſbuhern. He had orders to 
proceed on the 24th, at three in the morning, to 
Mariendorff, and to form between that place and 
Udenhauſen. 0 

Monſ. de Sporcken paſſed in Dymel at Sielem, 

at four in the morning, with twelve battalions of 
Hanoverians, and part of the cavalry of the left 
wing, in order to march by Rainhartſwald, be- 
tween Hombrexen and Udenhauſen. As ſoon as 
he had formed, he was to attack the enemy's 
corps, which was poſted at Carlſ-dorff, in flank, 
while Luckner charged their rear; and, if he 
ſucceeded, was to continue marching in ſuch man- 
ner, as to take the enemy's camp at Graebenſtein, 
both in flank and rear. 
Prince Ferdinand paſſed the: Dymel, at four in 
the morning, with twelve battalions of the Eng- 
liſh, eleven battalions of Brunſwickers, and eight 
Heſſian regiments, together with the Engliſh ca- 
valry, and part of the German cavalry of the left 
wing, with an intent to draw up behind the ponds 
of Kalſe. 

The picquets of the army formed the vanguard 
on the left, and the chaſſeurs of the Engliſh and 
German infantry commanded by Lord Frederick 
IM 2 Cavendiſh, 


A. D. 
1763. 


\ 
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& D. Cayendifl, with Freytag 's Hanoverian chaſieurs, 
* that of the right, in ae. nen 
genber gg 
The Marquis af Gaby e padde Dyrad 
at Warbourg, between wo and three o'clock in 
the morning, with the reſerye under his command, 
to march by Zieremberg, and Zieberſhauſen, 
upon the eminence, winch is oppoſne 10 F urſten- 
ald, in order to fall upon the left wing of the 
enemy. This whole plan was put in execution, 
They were in preſence of the enemy, before they 
- had che leaſt apprehenſion of being attacked. 
Hlowever, M. de Caſtries had time Weds? and 
dlidl it ich a very ſmall lofs. 618 
The at- Ptince Ferdinand came on, in the center, vac 
"_ gained ground. The enemy, fecing themſelves 
artacked in front, in flank, and in rear, were not 
The Jong in: taking their party: they ſtruck their tents 
French f, and retreated. Prince Ferdinand purſued and 
preſſed open them as cloſe as poſſible, and they 
would, without doubt, have been entirely routed, 
if M. de Stainville had not thrown himſelf, with 
che grenadiers of France, the royal grenadiers, 
the regiment of Aquitaine, and other corps, being 
che flower ef the French infantry, into the woods 
Their loſs; Of Wühelmſtahl, to cover their retreat. That 
reſolution coft him dear; his whole infantry hav- 
ing been talen, killed, or diſperſed, after a very 
gallant defence, excepting two battalions, which 
found means to get off. Some of thoſe troops 
had before ſurrendered to Lord Granbyꝰs corps; 
N up of the army, the re- 


mainder, 
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mainder, after one —— to — ona A. De 


regiment of foot. 


- Lord Granby acquitted himſelf, ms FOR Behaviour 
bah - with remarkable; yalour, and bed a tees e 


Mare in the victory. 
All the troops e een well, and 
ſhowed great zeal and willingneſs ;' but particular- 
ly the! firſt bartalion of grenadiers, belonging to 
Colonel 3 —— which diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf extremely. 

The enemy's army retreated under the cannon 
of Aae, and a 3 — very haſtily 


The French infatery conſiſted of 100 batta- Strength. of 
lions : but the alles had no more than 60. The both a- 
French loſt upwards ef 4000 killed and priſon- If ef 
ets o, and ſeveral colours and ſtandards, M. both ar- 
Reideſel attacked and totally overthrew the regi - Pu 


ment of | Fitz- James; took 300 of theit” horſes, 
and their two ſtandards. The lofs of the allies 
did not exceed 300: and they loſt no officer of 
diftintion, except Colonel Townſend. , 


The French army under Soubiſe and d*Eftrees'Frenet: 
having, after the battle of Wilhelmſtahl, been Partusd- 


obliged to retreat into their ſtrong camp, under the 


canon of Caſſel, Prince Ferdinand thought that it 


would be dangerous, or, at leaſt, chat it would 
coſt the lives of too many brave men, to attack 


them in that fnuation; the only meaſure therefore 


he had to Purſe; was to one wor bye cut- 


Amongſt the priſoners were vpwards of 200 officers. 
I ting 


3A 
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A.'D: ting off their communication with the Rhine, and 
e. vith Frankfort: and having received advice, that 
TuaceFer- M."de: Rochambeau had affembled ſome brigades 


dinand 


cuts of Of infantry and cavalry near Hombourgh, with a 
munica- View to cover the communications of the enemy's 
tion with army with Frankfort, took the reſolution of diſ- 
lodging him from the poſt, which he had taken 

His diſpo- Poſſeſſion of; for which purpoſe his Serene High- 
ions. neſs ordered Lord Frederick Cavendiſh to advance 
with the chaſſeurs of the infantry of the army, 
Fretag's chaſſeurs, and Baver's and Riedeſel's huſ- 
ſars from Lohn to Felzberg; and the Marquis of 
Granby, with the brigade of the Britiſh grenadiers, 
Elliot's, the Blues, and the four Hanoverian 
ſquadrons, from Hoff to Fritzlar. The former 
were to march towards Hombourg, in ſuch a di- 
rection, as to cut off the enemy's corps from Mel - 
ſungen and Fulda. The other to cut off their 
retreat to Ziegenhayn. Which orders were exe- 
cuted in the following manner: the hour of ren- 
dezvous on both ſides of Hombourg, for the at- 
tack of M. de Rochambeau's corps was agreed 
on: the diſcharge of three pieces of cannon, from 
Lord Frederick Cavendiſnh's troops, was to be the 
ſignal of his arrival. Elliot's being arrived at a 
quarter of a league diſtance from Hombourg, 
attacked the advanced poſts, drove them from 
the heights and took poſt there: the reſt of Lord 
Granby's corps were in the rear of Elliot's, behind 
the decliyity of the height; and the enemy's tents 


continued ſtanding. 


At 
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At the ſame time Lord Frederick: Cavendiſh's 
huſſars began to exchange ſome ſhot with the ene- 


my; when their tents were immediately ſtruck. 


and they got under arms at the foot of the moun- 
tain,” and in the hedges near the town; their ca- 
valry formed on the plain: the three diſcharges of 
cannon were made; whereupon the-enemy's'4in- 
infantry defiled upon their left ; their cavalry co- 
vering their. march. Lord Granby, perceiving 
they intended to retreat, marched all his corps, as 

faſt as poſſible, to the right, when the enemy's 


cavalry; who put on a good countenance, began 


to move on, at a good rate. Upon this, his lord- Lord 
randy at- 
tacks 


cloſe with the infantry, which began an attack on enemy. 


ſhip” ordered the cavalry to advance, following 


the enemy's rear, with the greateſt ardour and 
ſucceſs, making two onſets in an inſtant, but the 
enemy's cavalry facing about immediately, and 
falling ſword in hand upon Elliot's dragoons, that 
regiment would have ſuffered greatly, had not 
Colonel Harvey, at the head of the Blues, ſeeing 
the danger, paſſed the village on full gallop, and 
notwithſtanding he could oppoſe only eight or ten 
men in front, to formed ſquadrons, he overthrew 


all that came in 14 way, ud! ſaved Elliot's regi- 


ment. 
The er * b regiments was at this 


time very critical; but the mutual ſupport which 


they gave each other, Elhat's dragoons, by con- 


tinual ſkirmiſhing with the enemy, and the Blues 


by cheir manœuvres in ſquadrons, and their ſteady 
countenance, kept the enemy at bay till the in- 
| 793 | fantry 


A. | 
1762. 
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& D. fantry could. come up They then began their 
4 retreat in the utmoſt hurtyn the grenadiers and 
url. Highlanders following em with their uſual. ar- 
dour. H their infantry: had not poſted themſelves 
in a hollow way. to ſuſtain their ſquadrons, Which 
would have been routed. During this Tetreat, 
Lord Cavendiſtis corps, Which could not advance 
ſooner, followed them doſe, and puſhed. them 
and Ainſſey, diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly. 
The loſt of the allies in killed, wounded, and 
taken, were about 80 men; that of the enemy 
was very conſiderabla, the number of priſoners 

only amounting to upwrards of 280. 
Though the troops were fatigued, they did nat 
fail, however, to puſh the twa regiments uf huſ- 
ſats of Bauer and Reideſel to Rothenbourg, in 
order to deſtroy the enemy's magazines there, 
which was conſiderable; wherein Lieutenant · Co- 
Prince of Theſe gallant exploits ſo greatly diſtreſſed and 
Conde weakened the French, that the Prince of Conde 


marches to 

—— was ordered to march and aſſiſt the grand army in 
in Heſſe, Heſſe. The hereditary Prince oppoſed this army, 
Battle at and attacked it near Friedberg, on the goth of 
Friedbers Joly; This action was\maidtaitied for fome-zime 
wich great ſpirit. - At frſt the allies were ſucceſs- 
ful, but the French, by their vaſt ſuperiority, 
and advantage of fituation, - at length repulſed 
Name . tempting 
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tempting to rally the troops, received a dangerous A Sy 
wound in the hip! 3 but Prince Ferdinand, being 


ance, time enough to prevent the defeat becoming vnn 


total: however, the allies loſt near 2500 men? liged to 
The Prince of Conde then effected his jun&iong 
without any further difficulty; and the French 
army, now conſiderably reinforced, began to act 

on the offenſive. They laid liege to the caſtle of * 
Amoeneberg, near the river Ohm; the bridge neberg. 
over which was defended by a ſmall party of 

the allies, who were poſted in a redoubt on the 

tight of the bridge: the French were alſo in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a little work beyond the bridge. Be- 
tween theſe two poſts there commenced, on the 

21ſt of September, a warm and obſtinate fight; 
which continued from ſix in the morning till dark. 

A very ſevere and heavy fire of cannon and ſmall 

arms was kept up for fourteen hours, without the 

leaſt intermiſſion. There was no attempt on either 

ſide to paſs the bridge. Freſh troops were reci- 
procally ſent to ſupport the poſts which each main- 
tained, as faſt as the reliefs had expended their 
ammunition. But Prince Ferdinand perceiving 


that it was fighting to no end, as the French by 


* 1 The ball entered on the right fide, a little above the hip- 
bone, which it grazed ; and came out of the back part of his 
body, about four inches below. His Serene Highneſs re- 
covered of his wound; but he ſtill feels the effects of it in his 
walking. His Serene Highneſs was lately married to her 
Highneſs Princeſs Auguſta, eldeſt ſiſter yo his —_— George 
III. King of Great Britain. 


Vor. V. s their 
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informed of the battle} came up with ſortie aMR- Pcs 


* 
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The ſiege 
of Caſſel. 
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their ſuperiority could hold out longer than himſelf, 
at length gave up the point, and next day permitted 


them to take Amoeneberg, as the fruits of their 


perſeverance. The loſs of men on both ſides was 
pretty equal; it did not exceed a thouſand men 


each. However, Prince Ferdinand reſolved not 


to cloſe the campaign till he had gained ſome 
equivalent. His eye was upon the city of Caſſel, 
which the French had been in poſſeſſion of for a 
very conſiderable time. He conſidered, that if 


* he gained poſſeſſion of this city, he ſhould reſcue 


the principal part of the landgraviate of Heſſe out 


of the hands of the enemy, and thereby add a 


very important advantage to the common cauſe, 
as well as bring the campaign to an happy conclu- 
ſion. Firm in this opinion, notwithſtanding he 
knew a negociation for peace was ſet on foot, and 
that the war muſt ſoon be terminated, when his 


ſervices could be no longer wanted, he detached 


Prince Frederick of Brunſwick to lay ſiege to 
Caſſel; which was accordingly done on the 16th 


of October. The operations were carried on with 


great ſpirit. The garriſon ſallied out ſeveral times, 
but were. not able to interrupt the approaches. 
Prince Ferdinand covered the ſiege in ſo maſterly 
a manner, that the French were not able to relieve 
the diſtreſſes of the garriſon, who were in the ut- 


Caſſel ſur- moſt want of all forts of proviſions. Their ne- 


renders. 


ceſſities, as they were very numerous, in a ſhort 
time became ſo exceeding great, that, on the 1ſt 
of November, they were compelled to ſurrender 
by mere want. Two days after the preliminaries 
SEL ' | of 
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of peace were ſigned ; ſo that this was the laſt 4. D. 
operation of the allies, in a long, bloody and "yy 


expenſive war. | 
So early as the month of March the govern- Conquett 

ment received advice of the conqueſt of Marti. . 

nico. The fleet and army ordered upon this ex- 

pedition conſiſted of 18 ſhips of the line, beſides 

bombs, fireſhips and frigates; and 18 battalions, 

under General Monckton. They aſſembled and Expedition 

were all arrived at Barbadoes, by the 24th of — 

December, and ſailed with ſuch diligence, that 

they arrived in the bay of St. Ann's on the 7th Arrives off 

of January, and there caſt anchor, after the forts artintco. 

on the coaſt were ſilenced, by the ſhips ordered 

under Sir James Douglas for that ſervice ; with 

the loſs of the Raiſonable, which was bulged on 

a little reef of rocks, as ſhe was leading in for 

one of the enemy's batteries. But the men, ſtores, 

and guns were ſaved. The General had deſigned Difficulty 

to land on the weſtern ſide of this bay, and to Pre 

have croſſed over to Port Royal bay; but was 

obliged to deſiſt from that intention, on aceount 

of the ſcarcity of freſh water in that part, and 

the difficulties that would attend his getting pro- 

viſions and ſtores. He then detached Brigadiers 

Haviland and Grant, with two brigades, to re- 

connoitre the coaſt and ſhore of Ance Darlet; where 

they landed, and marched to the ground oppolite 

to the iſland ; but found the roads impaſſable for 

cannon *, Therefore it was reſolved to make an 
attempt 


* With the above command were the light infantry, under 


Lieutenant. Colonel Scott, who were advanced the night the 
& 2 command 
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A.D. attempt between Point Negro and the Cas de 
1762. pilotte; where a landing was effected, without the 
Fake loſs of a man, near the Cas des Navires, on the 
| 16th, under the favour of the fquadron, which 
ſilenced the batteries on the ſhore, above the land- 
ing place. 
Operations General Monckton formed the march of his 
on more. army towards the feat of action, incumbered with 
difficulties and dangers, having many ravines or 
gullies, very deep and difficult of acceſs, and well 
covered and guarded with batteries, redoubts, and 
both the ſlaves and natives in arms. This obliged 
him to begin his operations with erecting of bat- 
teries for his own ſecurity, in order to carry his 
approaches firſt to the heights of Mount Grenie 
and Mount Torteuſon, which the enemy had made 
as ſtrong as art could make them, and, having 
driven them from thence, to proceed with the 
Siege of ſiege of Fort Royal. His diſpoſitions being made 
Royal. for the attack of thoſe heights, the troops, on 
the 24th of January, advanced, at break of day, 
under a briſk fire of their own batteries. The 
grenadiers, under Brigadier Grant, firſt falling in 
with the enemy's advanced poſts, began the attack; 
Brigadier Rufane on the right, with his brigade, 
and the marines, was to advance and attack the 


command remained there, and were attacked in the night by 
three companies of grenadiers, ſome free-booters, negroes, 
and mulattoes, which the enemy had paſſed over from Fort- 
Royal; but they were ſo warmly received, that they retreated 
precipitately, leaving ſome dead, and a ſerjeant and three of 
their grenadiers taken priſoners ; without any loſs on our fide. 


2 Fo redoubts 
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redoubts along the coaſt; 1000 ſeamen, in the A. D. 


flat-bottomed boats, rowing up as he advanced: 
Lord Rollo's brigade ſupported the grenadiers : 


Brigadier Walſh, with his brigade (ſupporting the 


light infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott) to 
attack the left of a plantation, and to endeavour 
to get round the enemy, The light infantry 
effected their attempt : and while the grenadiers 
were driving the enemy from poſt to poſt, they 
got upon their left, which helped to compleat the 
event of the day. The enemy's works were now 
| ſucceſſively attacked with the moſt irreſiſtable im- 
petuoſity, ſo that at nine o'clock our troops were 
in entire poſſeſſion of all their works, and the 
ſtrong ground of Morne Torteuſen ; conſiſting of 
many redoubts mounted with cannon, and advan- 
tageouſly ſituated, to aſſiſt the natural great 
ſtrength of the country. The enemy retired in 
the greateſt confuſion, to the town of Fort Royal, 
and to Morne Garnier (a ſtill higher hill than the 
Morne Torteuſen, and ſeparated from it by a deep 
ravine, covered with a very thick bruſh, and a 
rivulet at the bottom) from whence they thought 
they were never to be diſlodged, both from its 
natural ſtrength, and the works and batteries they 
had on it, The ſpirit of the. grenadiers in this 


attack was ſuch, that ſome of them even purſued 


the enemy to the bridge of the rown, and brought 
off priſoners from thence. 

While this was doing on this fide, Brigadier 
Haviland, with his brigade, two battalions of 
Highlanders, and a corps of light infantry, formed 

; 2 3 from 
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Leland, had orders (from the reported practica- 
bility of the paſſage) to croſs the ravine a good 
deal to the left, and attack a body of the enemy, 
who were poſted on ſeveral heights oppoſite to 
him, and to try to get in on their left, and by that 
means to divide their force. Yet, although they 
began their march at two o'clock in the morning, 
ſuch was the difficulty of acceſs, after every 


means had been tried, that it was late before they 


effected it. 

When General Monckton found that the enemy 
were giving way on all ſides, he ordered Lieu- 
tenant - Colonel Scott's light infantry, Brigadier 
Walſh's brigade, and a diviſion of the grenadiers, 
to a plantation more to the left, where Brigadier 
Haviland was to have come down : they drove off 
ſome of the enemy poſted there ; and the light 
infantry poſſeſſed themſelves of a very advantage- 
ous poſt, oppoſite to Morne Garnier: to ſupport 
them, the General ordered Brigadier Haviland's 
corps (which had now paſſed) to their right; the 
diviſion of grenadiers, under Brigadier Grant, and 
Walſh's brigade, kept poſſeſlion of this upper 
plantation, and communicated with Haviland's 
corps. The marines, taken from Brigadier Ru- 
fane, were poſted to cover the road between the 
two plantations, 


On the 25th, They began to erect batteries = 


Morne Torteuſon, againſt the citadel of Fort 


Royal, but were much annoyed on that, and the 
following day, by the enemy from Morne Gar- 


nier. 
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nier. Finding that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 


attack this place to the left, where the corps of 


light infantry, and Brigadier Haviland's brigade, 
were poſted, the general determined immediately 
to erect batteries againſt thoſe of the enemy, which 
annoyed his troops, and which might alſo cover a 
paſſage of the ravine. On the 27th, about four 
o'clock in the evening, the enemy, under cover 
of their batteries, and with the greateſt part of 
their force, had the temerity to attack the two 
corps of light infantry, and Brigadier Haviland's 
brigade, in the poſts they occupied; but were re- 
ceived with ſuch ſteadineſs, that they were im- 
mediately repulſed z; and ſuch was the ardour of 
the troops, that they paſſed the ravine with the 
enemy, ſeized their batteries, and took poſt there; 
being reinforced by Brigadier Walſh's brigade, 
and the diviſion of grenadiers under Brigadier 
Grant, who immediately, on the attack, had 
| marched to ſupport them. Night was now come 
on; but Major Leland moving on, to the left, with 
his light infantry, and finding no oppoſition, con- 
tinued his route towards the enemy's redoubt, 
which he ſoon came up to, and took poſſeſſion of; 
the enemy (except a few grenadiers, wha were 
made priſoners) having abandoned it. Their 
troops retired into the town and citadel, and the 
militia diſperſed in the country. Brigadiers Walſh, 
Grant, and Haviland, immediately moved up to 
ſupport the light infantry ; ſo that at nine o'clock 
at night, his Majeſty's troops were in poſſeſſion 
of this very ſtrang poſt, which entirely commanded 
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the citadel. So precipitate was the enemy's flight, 
that they left a mortar loaded, and eight or nine 
guns unſpiked, with a quantity of ammunition 
and proviſions. The cannon and mortar were 
turned againſt the citadel in the morning. 

- Having gained this advantageous poſt, from 
which the enemy had ſo much annoyed us, and 
having compleated two batteries on Morne Tor- 
teuſon, conſiſting of fourteen guns and three 
mortars, they were opened on the goth; but 
finding that the diſtance was too great, and having 
now Morne Capuchin in his power (not more than 
400 yards diſtant from the fort) as well as the 
poſſeſſion of the town, the general immediately 
reſolved to erect batteries at both theſe places, 
the ſooner to reduce the citadel; and for the eaſier 
conveyance of his cannon by water, he ordered 
Major Leland, with his light el to take 
poſt on the river Monſieur. 

The enemy perceiving their deſigns, on the 
evening of the 3d inſtant, beat the chamade; in 
conſequence of which, the gate of the citadel was 
delivered up to his Majeſty's troops the evening of 
the 4th, and at nine o'clock next morning the 
garriſon marched out, on the terms of the capi- 
tulation, It conſiſted of about 800 men, grena- 
diers, marines, militia and free- booters. About 
150 of the garriſon were killed and wounded in 
the ſiege. 
Ihe total killed on our fide were ninety- ſix, in- 
cluding one captain, five lieutenants, one enſign, 
three ſerjeants: and the total wounded were 389, 
including 
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including one lieutenant-colone}, two majors, ele —— 


ven captains, fifteen lieutenants, three enſigns, 
twenty ſerjeants and five drummers l. 


This conqueſt of Fort Royal ſo intimidated the Its effects. 


iſlanders, that they immediately ſent deputations 
from moſt quarters, to deſire likewiſe to capitu- 
late; and on the 4th Pidgeon Iſland, one of the 
defences of Fort Royal harbour, ſurrendered by 
ſummons, on the ſame terms of the citadel z the 
cannon excepted, However, the quarter of St. 
Pierre, and parts adjacent, being under the in- 
fluence of M. La Touche, the governor-general, 
who retired with ſome grenadiers to St. Pierre, after 
placing a garriſon in Fort Royal, ſeemed deter- 
mined to diſpute the remainder of the iſland with 


our forces, Therefore, it was reſolved, to pro- General 


ceed, without delay, to beſiege St. Pierre. But 
deſpairing of relief, and terrified by the prepara- i 


tions making againſt them, thoſe quarters allo, 8 „ 


with the conſent of M. La Touche, eaſed them 
of that trouble by their offer of terms, by two 


deputies ſent on their part, to capitulate; in con- gt. Pierre 


ſequence of which St. Pierre, and therewith the * 


whole Iſland of Martinico, was delivered up to — 
his Britannic Majeſty's forces on the 14th of — 


February. 


1 The grenadiers of the army, in three diviſions, beaded 
by the Lieutenant-Colonels Fletcher, Maſſey and Vaughan, 
and the light infantry and rangers, in three bodies, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, Major Leland, and Captain 
Kennedy, diſtinguiſhed themſelves particularly, the warmeſt 
part of the ſervice having fallen to their lot, 


The 


Other 
Caribbee 
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The general having, by this time, heard a re- 


port that a rupture with Spain was daily expected, 
thought it moſt for his Majeſty's ſervice, to re- 


iflands re- main upon this iſland, to ſettle many material af- 


duced. 


Granada 


and Gra- 


nadilles. 


fairs relative to the ſecurity of this conqueſt. 
Therefore he committed the ulterior part of his 
inſtructions, relative to the reduction of the Gre- 
nades, &c. to Brigadier - General Walſh, and to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, aſſiſted by a ſufficient 
ſtrength of men of war. 

Commodore Swanton and Brigadicr-General 
Walſh performed their ſervice againſt the Gra- 
nades and Granadilles, which iſlands, with their 

encies, ſurrendered to their ſhips and troops 
on the gth of March; the chief force thereof 
conſiſting of inhabitants and freebooters. The 
Engliſh .landed on the 5th of March. . The go- 
vernor, with ſome regulars and freebooters, had 


pooſſeſſed himſelf of a very ſtrong and advantage- 


St. Lucie. 


ous poſt, commanding the fort, and ſhewed an 
intention to defeng the place. But he no ſooner 
ſaw the Engliſh troops landed, and favourably 
poſted, than he abandoned his ſtrong ſituation ; 
and finding himſelf deſerted by the inhabitants; 
the communication with the country cut off, and 
the impoſſibility of relief, he ſubmitted without 
firing a gun. So that this valuable conqueſt, 
which is annexed to the crown of Great Britain 
by the definitive HeUty. did not coſt us a ſingle 
man. 

Captain Harvey was detached to St. Lucie; 


which iſland ſurrendered to him at diſcretion. St. 
| Vincent 
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Vincent did the ſame; as did the reſt of the Ca- 4. D. 
ribber 10ands. Yer all theſe ſucceſſes, which ef- , . 
fectually tended to humble our enemies, and to cen. 
enable us to make a more advantageous peace, 
and eſpecially to reject any accommodation with 
France upon their inſidious propoſals, were not 
ſufficient to prevail with our miniſtry to continue 
the war, but they employed every engine to renew 
the pacific negociations with our enemies, with 
aſſurances of conditions to their ſatisfaction. 

The rupture with Spain brought up a plan, apa th 
which had been formed long before, upon the 
preſumption of ſuch an event. The merit of this 
plan has been attributed to Admiral Knowles, and 
alſo to Lord Anſon, Admiral Knowles is allowed 
to have laid his plan before his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland ; who approved of the 
plan, and recommended it to the miniſtry, Bur 
after they had conſidered the admiral's draughts 
and plan for the expedition, Lord Anſon, the firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, produced his own plan, 
drawn from the moſt accurate information : and 
after mature conſideration and comparing both 
plans, his Lordſhip's was adopted. However, 
the compliment was paid to his Royal Highneſs 
to appoint the officers in-chief, for carrying this 
expedition into execution, who appointed the Comman- 
Earl of Albemarle commander in chief of the land __ 1 
forces: and Admiral Pocock was appointed to the 
chief command of the fleet, which was equipped 
at Portſmouth in the month of February. But 
their ſailing orders were greatly impeded by the 

pacific 
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9 pacific diſpoſition of the miniſtry, who could not 


Delayed. 


Slender 


Kreogth. 


be perſuaded to give final orders for this expedi- 
tion, till all hopes of an accommodation with Spain 
were loſt, in the invaſion of Portugal. For it was 
the gth of March before this armament failed from 
England; being retarded ſo long, that there could 


be very little proſpect of advantage from it; 


which ought to have failed a full month before, 
to arrive at the place of its deſtination, in the 
proper ſeaſen ; and to come upon the Spaniards 
before they could be prepared to receive them. 
Beſides the ſlenderneſs of the force ſent on this 


expedition does not ſhew, that it was adopted 
with any ſpirit, or intended to act for advantage. 


There were no more than four ſhips of the line 


and one frigate, and only four regiments of land 
forces; with orders to join the fleet and troops at 
Martinico: but, if that iſland ſhould not be 


taken; to proceed to the Havanna, leaving the 
work at Martinico uncompleted.— All which ſhew 
that a miſcarriage at Martinico would have been no 
diſappointment to the wiſhes of the miniſtry : who 
took more pleaſure in finding fault with. Mr. 
Prrr's adminiſtration and plans, than in purſuing 

his meaſures, or in giving due praiſe to his merit. 
But what contributed moſt to convince the na- 
tion of the diſlike the men in power had to the 
ſucceſs of our arms, was the jeopardy, in which 
Admiral Pocock was ordered to ſail. It was no 
ſecret that a ſtrong ſquadron had got out of Breſt 
and failed: for the Weſt Indies, under the com- 
mand of M. Blenac. This ſquadron, of ſeven 
ſhips 
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ſhips of the line and four frigates, with fifty-one f. P. 


companies on board, arrived off Martinico a 
days after the ſurrender of Fort Royal, and gain- 


ing intelligence of that event from a fiſherman at 
| ſea, M. Blenac ſteered for Cape Frangois. A 
force too powerful for Admiral Pocock's four 
ſhips to encounter, and it was amazing that he 


eſcaped them; which muſt have infallibly put an 
end to the expedition againſt the Havanna; and 
perhaps, have adorned a F rench port with our Qips 
of war. 


fig: 1768 


However, it.was Admiral Pocock's good for- Admiral 


tune to arrive ſafe at Martinico, on the 22d of 


Pocock, 
&c. arrive 


April. Lord Albemarle now took the chief com- — — 


mand, and General Monckton repaired to his ſta- 


tion at New York. But it was the 27th of May 


before every thing was ready to proceed, 
The whole ſtrength collected at Martinico, for 


carrying this expedition againſt the Havanna into 


execution, conſiſted of 19 ſhips of the line, 18 


frigates, and about 10,000 ſoldiers. 


The Havanna has a copious and ſecure harbour, nip. 
where 1000 fail of ſhips may ride with fafety, de- — of way 


fended by a narrow entrance, well defended by 
forts and platforms of cannon, and two ſtrong 
caſtles. The town is near two miles in circum- 


ference, with 30,000 inhabitants, of all ſorts, and 


upwards, beſides ſoldiers in garriſon. It is fituate 
at the entrance into the Gulph of Florida, at the 
diſtance of 200 miles S. of Cape Florida, and on 


the N. W. part of the iſland of Cuba, in North 
America. 


Sir 
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A. D. Sir George Pocock, ſenſible of the ſhort time 

1 that was left for completing the work committed 

ral's vigi- to his charge; to conduct and land the army em- 

_ and barked for the conqueſt of the Havanna, there 

duct. remaining a little more than a month, before the 

rains would ſet in and prevent the operations by 

our land forces, without whom the city was nor 

to be reduced: and doubtful of the poſſibility to 

arrive at the place of their deſtination in due time, 

by the common courſe of the navigation from 

Attempts Martinico to the Iſland of Cuba, reſolved to at- 

through. tempt a more expeditious paſſage through the old 

d Streights of Bahama; having ſent the Richmond, 

Captain Elphinſtone, to explore the coaſt and na- 

vigation; and taken every precaution to prevent 

any misfortune to the ſhips in that difficult, un- 
frequented and almoſt unknown ſea. 

Meets and In theſe ſtreights, on the 2d of June, the Ec- 

— cho and Alarm, which had been ordered a-head 

ſhips of of the fleet, to lie on the Cayo Sal Bank, deſcried 

five veſſels, which proved to be the Thetis, a 

Spaniſh frigate of 22 guns, 180 men, and the 

Phcenix, a ſtoreſhip armed for war, and carrying 

18 guns and 75 men, and a brigantine and two 

ſchooners, bound to Suga, in the ſtreights, for 

timber for the uſe of the ſhips of the Havanna. 

The two Engliſh frigates chaced them. The 

Alarm, Captain Alms, came up with the Thetis, 

and obliged both her and the Phcenix to ſtrike, 

in three quarters of an hour ”, The brigantine 


m The Thetis had ten men killed and fourteen wounded. 


The Alarm had ſeven men killed and ten wounded. 3 
2 an 
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and one ſchooner were obliged to ſubmit to their A. D. 
fate; but the other ſchooner eſcaped, * 
Our fleet had a very fine paſſage through the Arrives of 

old ſtreights: ſo that, on the 5th, they were got vnn. 
clear through, and ſaw the Metances. On the 
6th, in the morning, being not above four leagues 
eaſt from the port of the Havanna, the admiral 
ordered the fleet to bring to, and iſſued his di- 
rections to the captains of the fleet, and the 
maſters of the tranſports, for landing the army 
under the command of the Honourable Commo- 
dore Keppel, with whom he left ſix ſhips of the 
line and ſome frigates. The admiral having manned 
the flat-bottomed boats from the fleet, bore away 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, with thirteen 
ſhips of the line, two frigates, two bomb-veſlels 
and thirty-ſix fail of victuallers and ftore-ſhips, 
and ran down off the harbour; where: there laid 
twelve Spaniſh ſhips of the line and ſeveral mer- 
chantmen. Next morning the admiral embarked Arn 
the marines in boats, and made a feint of landing landed. 
about four miles. to the weſt of the Havanna. 
About the ſame time the Earl of Albemarle com- 
pleted the landing of the whole army between the 
rivers Boca-Nao and Coximar, about ſix miles 
eaſt of the Moro. This drew a body of the enemy Advance 
to that ſhore; but they were immediately diſ- {Path 
perſed by the fire of the Mercury and Bonetta 
ſloop, ordered by Commodore Keppel to ſcour 
the beach and the woods: and a more conſiderable 
body of men advancing, to diſpute the paſſage of 
the river Coximar, Captain Harvey, 1n the Dra- 

gon, 


„ 
1 
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A. D. gon, was ordered by the commodore to run in 
7. and batter the caſtle; which was preſently ſilenced, 

| and the army paſſed over unmoleſted. The ad- 
miral, by ſounding the ſhore near Punta fort, found 

to the weſt from twenty to five fathom water, 

and an eaſy landing for any number of men. 

The enemy, the ſame afternoon, ſunk one of their 

large ſhips in the mouth of the harbour, and 

another next morning, to prevent the entrance of 

Diſpoſ- our fleet. On the 10th, at the requeſt of Lord 
— — Albemarle, who intended to attack the Cavanios, 
1 Capt. Knight, in the Belleifle *, was ordered to make 

a diverſion, to facilitate that meaſure, by batter- 
ing the caſtle of Chorea: which had ſuch a good 
effect, that next forenoon the enemy quitted the 
fort; and the Cavanios was carried with very little 
loſs. And at night the Edgar, Stirlingcaſtle and 

Echo bomb- veſſels, began to throw ſhells into the 
town. 

On the 12th the Spaniards entirely blocked up 
the harbour, by ſinking a third ſhip at its en- 
trance, and laying a boom a-croſs the narrow 
part. By land the army advanced, and encamped 
in the woods between Coximar and the Moro, on 

The Moro the gth : on the roth, in the evening, a detach- 
mvelted. ment of light infantry and grenadiers, under Co- 
lonel Carleton, inveſted the Moro; on the 11th 
he carried the Spaniſh redoubt upon Moro- hill, 


= On the $th day of June, | 
o She was ſupported by the Cerberus, Mercury, Bonetta 
* and Lurcher, and ordered to keep fring in the woods all 
night. He alſo embarked all the marines in boats. : 
and 
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ſolysd to erect a battery againſt the Moro Caſtle, 
as near as the woods would admit; and every 
other preparation was begun to attack and reduce 
that fort. But the ſoil being very thin and ſcarce, 
made the works very tedious and difficult. How- 
ever, by the aſſiſtance of a great number of ſeamen, 
who landed and aſſiſted in drawing up the cannon 
on the ſhore, ſupplied the ordnance ſtores and wa- 
ter, made faſcines; old cables for erecting defences, 
and old canvas for making ſand-· bags, and manned 
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and eſtabliſhed a poſt; and on the 12th it was re- 2 


1762, 


the batteries ; they were enabled to proceed with Batteries 
their works ſo effectually, that the bomb-batteries — 1 


began to play againſt the Moro on the 20th; 
though the ſcarcity of earth retarded the opening 
of the cannon - batteries till the iſt of July. 


Play. 


All the batteries were completed without any Attempts 


of the Spa- 


material oppoſition from the enemy till the 29th, niands 5 
when two detachments, of 500 men each, con- = the 


liſting of grenadiers and choſen men, and a body 
of Mulattoes and armed Negroes to each party, 
landed at day-break, one upon the right, under 
the Moro; the other upon the left of the lime- 
kiln, But they were repulſed, with the loſs of 
200 killed and priſoners, beſides a great number 
wounded by our piquets and advanced guards, 
who had only ten men killed and wounded. 

This action accelerated the opening of our bat- 
teries, which, being ſupplied on the goth with 
ammunition, &c. carried by the ſoldiers and 590 
blacks, purchaſed by Lord Albemarle at Marti- 
nico and Antigua, for that purpoſe, two of them 

Vo I. V. A a were 

48 
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were opened on the firſt of July in the morning. 


2703. At the ſame time the Cambridge, of 80 guns, 


The Moro 


attacked 


by ſea and 


land, 


Brave de- 


fence, 


der them off. However, the 


the Dragon, of 74 guns, and the Marlborough, 
of 66 guns, were ſtationed as near as poflible to 
the Moto Caſtle, with an intention to diſmount 
the enemy's guns, and to beat down the wall of 
the caſtle; or at leaſt to draw ſome fire from the 
batteries. 

The fire was wry furlous-on both fides : and 
the three ſhips of the line did all in their power 
againſt a fort ſo high above them, for above fix 
hours, when they were ſo damaged, in their hulls, 
maſts and yards, ſails, rigging, and men killed 
and wounded, that the admiral was obliged to or- 
general acknow- 
ledged that they had done him confiderable ſer- 
vice, in t. Ring up the enemy's attention for that 
time, Which gained him a n in the num- 


ber of guns. 


On the ꝗth in the morning we had got 12 "_ 


in battery, beſides mortars; and increafed them 


to 18 by the 1 ith, which then opened and played 


with ſucceſs againſt eight ot nine, which the enemy 


fill kept up, by their uninterrupted communica- 


tion with the town, and the great aſſiſtance of their 
: fatlots, who ſer ved their guns, and enabled them 


to make the loſſes of the day good by night. 


But afreſh misfortune appeared; one of our guns 


v Amongſt whom was Captain Godfrey, of the Cambridge. 


In the Dragon, killed ſixteen, wounded thirty-ſeven. In the 


Cambridge, killed twenty-four, wounded ninety-five, In the 


Marlborough, killed two, wounded eight. 


Was. 
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was diſabled, another cracked, and a third ran: 4 D. 
and in the afternoon of the ſame day, the merlons 
of the grand battery again caught fire, and ex- 
tended from right to left, ſo that the whole was | 
irreparably conſumed. However, ſuch was the 22 ö 
ſpirit of our men, as well as the {kill and condu& ne. 
of the officers, that we had got 20 guns mounted 
on the 14th ; and reduced the enemyꝰ's to five or fix, 
in the morning, which were again reduced to two 
before dark ; and the whole front attacked appear- 
ed in a moſt ruinous condition. Nevertheleſs, the 
enemy, though kept in a continual hurry and con- 
fuſion, behaved with ſpirit; and ſeemed deter- 
mined to diſpute the laſt inch of ground, and to 
ſpend the laſt ball. 
Preparations were diligently carried on for our Appen 
approaches, The 4oth regiment was employed on. 
in making gabions, and ſeveral men of war in 
making junks, blinds and mantelets; and ſome 
bales of cotton were purchaſed of the Jamaica 
fleet, homeward bound, to ferve as wool-packs, 
and' to fill up the _—_ when they ſhould attack 
in breach. 
On the 17th in the evening, our troops began 5% begun. 
"their ſap; and next night it was carried on about 
two thirds of the way to a ſmall battery at the 
foot of the ſorties, before the right baſtion :' and 
a ſmall lodgment was made at "the edoe of rhe 
wood before the point of the weſt baſtion. On 
the 19th the enemy ſhewed an appearance of re- 
ſiſtance, by firing with three guns from the front 
attacked; but they were ſoon ſilenced; and about 
| Aa 2 noon, 
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A. D. noon, our men took poſſeſſion of the covered 


1762, 


A all 
from 


caſtle, 


way, before the point of the right baſtion. The 
ſap was continued, and another began along the 
covered way before the right face. But in both 
the miners were greatly diſcouraged, by the bad- 
neſs of the ground and the hidden rocks. Beſides, 
they had like to have been all cut off by ſurprize, 
had it not been for the bravery of the advanced 
guard: for, about four o'clock in the morning, 
on the 22d, a ſally was made from the town of 
1500 men, in three parties; one of which puſhed 
up the bank behind the ſhepherd's battery ; but 
were ſtopt for near an hour by a guard of about 
30 men only, poſted there, commanded by Captain 
Stuart, of the goth regiment, till 100 ſappers, 
and the third battalion of Royal Americans ar- 
rived to his aſſiſtance. The fire continued hot all 
that time: and this united force drove the enemy 
down the bank with great ſlaughter. Some of 


them recovered their boats, but many of them 


leapt into the water, and 150 and upwards were 
drowned. Another party endeavoured to puſh 
up by the ſaliant angle of the Moro, to attack 
the ſappers upon the 'glacis, and their covering 


Repulſed party z but they were beat off in a very ſhort time. 


with great 


loſs, 


The third party advanced towards the Spaniſh 
redoubt, but finding our men ready to receive 
them, they returned very peaceably, from whence 
they came. The alarm was entirely over, and 


our people returned to their work before eight 
o'clock. While their troops were driven down 


L the 
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the bank, the enemy's cannon kept up a violent 
fire upon our men, from the Punta, weſt baſtion, 
and from the lines and flanks of theentrance, and 
from their ſhipping ; not ſparing their own peo- 
ple, ſo that they might kill ſome of ours. And 
during the attack the garriſon were all in motion, 
and ſome embarked in boats to ſuſtain their com- 


rades, till they perceived it would be in vain, and- 


haſten their ruin; they having loſt in the attempt 
near 400 men killed and drowned, beſides the 
many wounded, who eſcaped: whereas our loſs 
did not exceed go killed and wounded. 
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| In this action we may diſcover the deſign of Remarks 


the enemy to have been nothing leſs, than to raiſe 
the ſiege by one blow, after they were convinced 


that there was no ſafety to be expected from their 


ſhattered walls, and their diſabled cannon, Their 
ſcheme was bold, manly and judicious: but it 
failed in the execution, through an effeminate 
timidity, and a want of military knowledge. On 


the other hand, good fortune favoured our army, 
and they were ſaved: for, had the Spaniards but 


effected their deſign, to have burnt the faſcine 
batteries, which had been the languid labour of 
many ſultry days, in the then ſickly and ſtill ſick- 
ening ſtate of our troops, few in that army would 
have propoſed to make new ones; and perhaps 
all had not kept up their hopes even to that hour, 


in which ſuch great feats were performed both to 
the honour and military reputation of individuals, 
as you will find by the accurate account in the - 


f Aa 3 margin, 


on this 
ally. 
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A. P. margin a, tranſmitted to us by one concerned; 
76. and to the glory of the Britiſh arms. 
The 


4 An extra# from the 2 of an officer, of this Hort, But very 
intereſting ſpace of time. 

July 22, two o'clock in the morning, the miners were ad- 
vanced about eighteen feet under the face of the baſtion, op- 
poſite our right. The ſap, in ſome degree, formed before its 
face, and a ſmall portion of the curtain, near the paliſadoes; 
where the engineers, fearing it ſhould be taken in flank from 
the town, had directed it ſhould turn off from the glacis, and 
run along the height, from whence the ground, or rather the 
bare rock, ſlopes on either fide to the ſea and harbour. The 
brigadier of the day diſapproving this turning off from the 
glacis, where only there was earth to carry on a work difficult 
and tedjous, in open view of the batteries from the town and 
harbour, and which would draw their fire on that flimſy-line 
we called a ſap, which, towards the ſea, advanced from our 
batteries to the glacis, the only communication we had ; he 
therefore ſent for Captain Dixon, engineer of the night, took 
him cloſe along the paliſadoes to the left, ſhewed him that 
there, and there only, our ſap could be eaſy and ſafe to carry 
on, and when made, would command the entrance of the ditch, 
and front attacked : the engineer approving of this alteration, 
directed the workmen accordingly. 

The appearance of the atmoſphere foretelling the approach 
of day, a ſerjeant and 12 men were ordered to look into the 
ſpur, which advanced from the Moro a little towards the fea ; 
but ſomething lower than the level of the rampart, from 
whence it run out. They had orders to make no noiſe, to 
obſerve that work, the nature of its communication with the 

\ body of the fort, and (if poflible) the ſtate of the garriſon. | 
* They got over the narrow flip of rock, which led to the en- 
trance of the mine, then deſcending a ladder, in a confined 
notch in the rock, to the edge and level of the ſea, from 
thence mounted a taller ladder, and got up to the top of the 
parapet (thele ladders had been placed the night before, by 
wg 


w 
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The hazard of this fally being paſſed, new 
works and new batteries were planned, erected and 


executed, roully con- 


two engineers, who reported they had been diſcovered, and 
large ſtones thrown down upon them); but the third man was 
ſcarcely now on the top of this ladder, when about 12 Spa- 
niards, who were lying cloſe on their faces, bounced up, ran 
into the rampart, and gave the alarm, The ſerjeant immedi- 
ately returning, was ſent back to obey his orders more perfectly; 


be was ſoon fired at in his return; but received no harm: this 


fire ran quite along the front attacked, and even beyond to- 
wards the harbour ; its violence plainly ſhewed the numbers in 
the fort to be much more conſiderable, than many would be- 
lieve. The alarm-bell rang in the Moro. The reveille was 
beat by all the drammers in the town ; the day was then faint- 
ly broke upon the horizon, and no more. Our poſts at a di- 
ſtance fortunately took the alarm. Theſe at the glacis ſaw no 
cauſe, though ſomething very ſerious was on the point of exe- 
cution ; in a little two or three dropping ſhot were ſeen and 
heard towards our left, and quickly after a cloſe and heavy fire 
from muſketry, which appeared dangerous from the firſt inſtant. 
Our workmen throwing down their tools, ran to their arms, 
Dixon's battery, and another about two hundred yards behind 
it, called Williams's, were firſt expoſed, being neareft the 
harbour; a party of about zo men covered each, advanced 
ſtill nearer the harbour in the coppice, which almoſt covered 
all the ground, leaving clear only about two hundred yards, 
cloſe to the glacis and harbour fide. Lieutenant Henry, of 
the 34th, commanded that party near Dixon's ; theſe were 
placed in a ftone quarry, as in a kind of covert-way : Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stuart, of the goth, commanded the other; 
his men were placed behind ſome faſcines, which had been 
thrown there for other purpoſes, beſides an abatti of a prickly 
ſort of Weſt Indian ſhrub ran before, a little without the cop- 
pice: the guards in thoſe batteries near at hand were alſo 
ſmall, but 150 men, under the command of Major Farmer, 
of the 34th, were poſted in the burnt battery, about 100 

Aaz4 yards 


| 
{ 
l 
| 
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executed, and on the 27th, the Earl was rein- 
forced very providentially with the firſt of the 
| | troops 


yards from Dixon's ; he had his men under arms before the 


alarm, and had marched off an hundred without delay, to 


ſupport thoſe poſts, .conformable to the orders he had received 
a few hours before : the brigadier of the day paſling there ſoon 
after, took the remaining 50, but in a little was joined by 
the Royal, who to oppoſe ſuch attempts had been encamped 
cloſe by, under ſhelter of the rock, and theſe being alſa un- 
der arms, on receiving an order, came up full ſpeed: the 50 
were then ſent back, for the fire had ſpread towards the ſap 
which the burnt-battery in ſome ſort protected. The Royal 
were led directly to Stuart's -poſt, and found Major Farmer 


- marching out to the left ; they paſſed cloſe upon his right 


hand, till clear of the coppice, when, turning full to the right 


to gain the enemies flanks, they marched in file ſtrait to that 


rock, which ſloping gently to the land, covered our men from 
the floating batteries, and from thoſe of the town ; but to the 


harbour it falls, at once, a ſteep precipice ; ſuch is the ground 
back to the Spaniſh redoubt, but advancing to the Moro ſlopes 
down to the harbour ſo as to afford an eaſy aſcent, and is ex- 


poſed to the fire of all choſe batteries: there they landed 1500 
men, and up theſe heights they marched to attack our poſts, 
expecting to be ſoon joined by their remaining force from the 
town ; they had forced neither, and we had ſuffered little 
Stuart's, two or three wounded ; Henry's ſuffered, being taken 
in front and flank, more, and thus ſeven fell by the firſt fire: 
they alſo attempted our ſap ; Lieutenant Forbes of the Royal, 
an experienced officer for that rank, and the ſame who with- 
out heſitation led the firſt 5o men that aſſaulted the Moro, and 
when poſſeſſed of the rampart diſpoſed of them judiciouſly 
till further ſupported ; this Lieutenant had the charge of the 
ſap the moment of the attack. All our troops remained firm ; 
the enemy, ignorant and timid, immediately ſhrunk aſide from 
before their fire: it had laſted about 10 or 15 minutes, if in 
ſuch circumſtances one may gueſs at time: but not having 

| knowledge 
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knowledge to make uſe of their numbers in the firſt moments, A. D. 
and being taken in flank by the Royal and Major Farmer's 1762. 


party, no wonder they ſoon were driven down the hill in con- 
fofion. Lieutenant Aſhe, a valiant young officer, not want- 
ing prudence, who brought up the Royal with ſo much ſpeed, 
was mortally wounded on this attack. The foremoſt of the 
flying enemy, ſeizing what boats remained, put off; the reſt 
ſhifting from place to place, and calling on their friends acroſs 
"the harbour, as people in deſpair. Our affairs required that 
they ſhould ſmart for ſuch attempts, which hazarded our all ; 
the faintneſs of the light was no ſmall advantage to thoſe 
troops, whoſe ſtrength was not in numbers. The whole was 
therefore ordered to advance; the Royal, Major Farmer's 
corps, and parties that had been ſent from each of theſe, into 
the coppice between Stuart and Henry, when firſt they march- 
ed up: theſe, in all about 230 men, puſhing forward, formed 
a curved line of a ſingle rank on the top of the heights; from 
whence their ſhot centering on theſe trembling heroes, ſtung 
them ſeverely ; while they, confuſed from their bad fituation, 
returned a faint and unequal fire : thus having continued ſome 
time, it was judged prudent to order the troops to return; 
for inſenſibly they had deſcended half way the hill, and the 


light becoming ſtronger would have expoſed them clear marks 


to the cannon of their floating batteries, to thoſe of their fri- 
gates, to thoſe of Punto-fort, to their north baſtion, and to 
thoſe of their lines; all which were the more formidable, as 
we were within reach of their grape ſhot, and as yet we had 
not one cannon to oppoſe them. The troops for theſe reaſons 
being ordered back, the brigadier of the day went to enquire 
how matters had paſſed near Dixon's battery; paſſing by 
Stuart's poſt, he ſent that officer to repeat his orders, and 
quicken the execution. Having gone far enough to ſee all 
was well and quiet at Dixon's, and hearing the fire ftill con- 
tinue on the ſide of the hill, and growing more uneaſy as the 
day advanced, he returned to thoſe troops, repeating order 
upon order, and.urging them to. be expeditious, got them for. 
tunately back to the heights, before one cannon was fired. 
Our troops no ſooner regained the top of the hill but they per- 

ceived a party of the enemy, nearly within muſket ſhot; they 
© | had 


—— — 
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A. D. troops ordered to his affiſtance from North Ame. 


1762. 


rica, under Brigadier Burton. | 
The mines were prepared on the 29th to be 


ſprung, on the next morning: but the enemy, by 


ſending two boats and a floating battery out of 
the harbour, to fire with grape ſhot into the ditch, 
where the miners were at work, obliged the 


had been permitted to paſs the Spaniſh redoubt, and came to 
relieve their diſtreſſed friends below, but too late: the briga- 
dier of the day being wounded, Major Farmer then took the 
command, attacked and ſoon drove them from whence they 
came: then placing his men near the edge of the precipice, 
they with ſafety fired down into the boats : there they were 
ſoon joined by ſome regiments, who begun to arrive from 
camp. Shortly after began a violent cannonading: General 
Keppel was arrived at Dixon's battery, and the Royal Ame- 


 ricans ; theſe he ordered down the hill. 


Thus ended their ſally, about ſun riſing, with little loſs to 
us, if we compare the number of our killed with thoſe 
of the enemy, or if we conſider that our all was then con- 
tended for ; but when we refle on the then feeble ſtate of our 
troops, and the worth of thoſe who fell, we muſt confeſs every 


man we loſt was much to be regretted, 
« G. C. 


The Cheſterfield and four tranſports were ſtranded, in 


their voyage from New York, upon Cayo Comfito, the en- 


trance of the Bahama Streights on the Cuba fide, on the 24th 
of july, but loſt no lives. The ſoldiers and ſeamen were 
taken up and brought to the army on Cuba, by the Rich- 
mond, Kc. The fecond diviſion did not arrive at the Ha- 
vanna till the 2d of Auguſt; and five of the tranſports, con- 
taining 150 regulars and 150 provincial troops on board of 
then, were picked out of the convoy, by a ſquadron of French 
men of war ; two ſhips of the line, three frigates and fix fail 
of brigantines and loops, on the 21ſt of July, near the pal- 
{age between Muya Guaona and the North Caicos. 
{pringing 


— 
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| ſpringing to be deferred till two o'clock in the A. p. 
afternoon. That in the baſtion, by throwing down ; 
a part of both faces, made a practicable breach: made. 
and the troops mounting with an extraordinary cagtle 


ſtormed 


reſolution, they formed moſt expeditioufly upon d taken. 
the top of the breach, and drove the enemy from 
every part of the ramparts. By which aſſault 
130 men and ſeveral Spaniſh officers were killed 
on the ſpot ; amongſt whom was the brave Don 
Lewis de Valaſco, captain of a man of war, and 
governor of the Moro, in defending the colours, 
which he held in one hand, while he fought with 
his other. There were about 400 threw down 
their arms and begged for quarter, and the reſt 
of the garriſon of the Moro, were either killed in 
boats or drowned in attempting to eſcape to the 
Havanna: with the loſs on our fide of no more 
than two officers killed, and about 3o men killed 
and wounded. | 

The General in poſſeſſion of this important Generat's 
poſt, prepared with all diligence to attack the city — 
of Havanna. He made the beſt uſe of the Moro, duct. 
and erected batteries upon the Cavannos : and had Prepara- 
the weſt fide of the town reconnoitred, that, if tons for 


befiegin 
found neceflary, he might attack it from that the Havan- 
na. 
quarter alſo, The garriſon in the city were very 
vigilant and briſk. Their fire was vigorous and 
well pointed; and the governor tried to diſcom- 


mode, and galled our men by ſtationing a 74 gun 
© The ſiege laſted twenty-nine days! and it was taken by 


ſtorm on the zoth of July, 1762, in which the Spaniards loſt 7 
above 1000 men, ; 
ſhip 
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Batteries 
opened. 


Flag of 
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ſhip oppolite the Fuerza, to fire againſt the Moro: 
But perceiving that it was reſolved to form the 
attack on the welt ſide alſo; and that preparations 
were making to erect a redoubt, and parties were 
detached for the road to Punta; they began to 


cannonade along that road very briſkly, about 


break of day on the 1oth of Auguſt, The ſame 
morning, about ten o'clock, the batteries being 
opened on the eaſt, and the ground ready to be 
opened on the weſt, Lord Albemarle ſent a flag 
of truce by an aid de camp, to acquaint the go- 
vernor with the ruin that threatened the place, and 
ſummoned him to capitulate. The governor at 
laſt gave a very civil and proper anſwer, ſaying, 


That he would defend his town to the laſt extre- 


mity : but he did not act very politely in keeping 
the flag of truce from ten in the morning till be- 
tween three and four in the afternoon in the open 
fields, and beginning to fire before the flag had 
got two thirds in the way back. 

Next morning (11th) at day-break, all the bat- 
teries were opened, and contained forty-five pieces 
of cannon and eight mortars, The advantage of 


poſition, as well as ſuperior fire, became viſible 


very ſoon, For, Punta was ſilenced between nine 
and ten : the north baſtion was reduced to the fire 
of two guns only, now and then, in an hour 
more; and about two, flags of truce were hung 


truce bung all round the garriſon and on board the admiral's 


out. 


ſhip, and another flag was ſent to our head-quar- 
ters, with propoſals for a capitulation. | 
This 
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This produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities The 4. P. 
works were ſtopt for the night, and the flag re- 
turned about duſk. But ſome difficulties ariſing, — 
about the ſurrender of the Spaniſh ſhipping, lying 
in the harbour, the negociation was prolonged till 
the 13th in the morning, when it was ſigned and 
ſealed: by which the town, and the ſhips in the 52 a 
harbour, were given up to his Majeſty's arms: NO, 
and, in conſequence thereof, our troops were put 
in poſſeſſion of the Punta and Land gate on the 
14th, and our failors took poſſeflion of the 
ſhips *. 

This was a moſt happy event for the Engliſh Remarks. 
army and fleet, who were very ſickly, and ſtood 
in need of freſh proviſions and reſt, as well as 


t A liſt of ſhips that were in the harbour of the Havanna. 


Guns, | Guns. | 
70 Tiger, (El Marquis 64 Afia, ſunk. 
Real Tranporte,) ſur- 60 America, ſurrendered 


rendered with the city. with the city. 
70 Reyna, ditto. 60 Europa, ſunk. 
70 Soverano, ditto. 60 Conqueſtador, ſurren- 
70 Infante, ditto. dered, 
70 Neptune, ſunk. 60 San Genaro, ditto. 


70 Aquilon, ſurrendered. 60 San Antonio, ditto. 


FRIGATES. 


Vinganza, 24 guns, taken by the Defiance in Mariel Har- 
bour, June 28, 1762. 

Thetis, 24 guns, taken by the Alarm, in the Old Streights 
of Bahama, June 2, 1762. 

Marte, 18 guns, taken by the Defiance in Mariel Harbour. 


N. B. There were two ſhips of war on the flocks, and ſeveral 
merchant ſnips in the harbour. 


ſhelter 
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AD, ſheker from the heavy rains, that were already ſet 
ol in for the ſeaſon : beſides, there were ſeveral 
thouſands poor ſick wretches, in the camp and 
| hoſpital ſhips, waſting away for want of nouriſh- 
ment, and with diſeaſes incident to the climate, 
which now raged in ſo terrible a manner, that 
there remained not above 25300 men capable of 

real ſervice *.  _ 
Import- Survey this conqueſt every way, it muſt be ad- 
= mitted amongſt the greateſt and moſt important 
of our acquiſitions. Its ſeaſonable ſurrender 
ſaved the remains of our forces from deſtruction. 
It was not poſſible for them to continue many 
days longer before that city. The intemperature 
of the ſeaſon would have ſoon diſabled the moſt 
powerful army, expoſed to the heavy rains, and 
in want of the neceſſaries of life. —In the town 
they found not only relief for their wants ; but 
great riches. Beſides cannon, ſtores, &c. in abun- 
dance, and the King's ſhips, the conquerors be- 
came poſſeſſed of twenty-five merchant ſhips, 
about 3,000,000 dollars, and ſeveral large ma- 
.gazines of merchandize, to an immenſe value.— 
And above all Great Britain was put in poſſeſſion 
of an iſland, that enabled her to be the bulwark 


» Total. Officers, 11 killed, 19 wounded, 3g died, 4 dead 
.of wounds. 

Fifteen ſerjeants, 4 . 260 rank and file, killed. 
Forty-mne ſerjeants, 6 drummers, 576 rank and file; wounded. 
One ſerjeant, 4 drummers, 125 rank and file, miſſing. Four- 
teen ſerjeants, 11 drummers, 632 rank and file, died. One 
drummer, 51 rank and file, dead of wounds. Taken from 
the return ſince the time of landing. 

and 
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and preſerver of the liberties of Europe, againſt 4 
the attempts of the Houſe of Bourbon, - lately de- 
ſigned in the Family Compact; for, this conqueſt 

may be properly called the key to thoſe riches, 

with which the principals in that league had pro- 
poſed to continue the war, and to beat down all 
oppoſition to their intereſts, power and ambi - 

tion. 

But here let us ſtop awhile, and review. the The difi- 
difficulties, hardſhips and fatigues the beſiegers ©1955 it, 
underwent. It is impoſſible to deſcribe one half ed with. 
of them, which the conquerors had to ſurmount 

in the moſt unhealthy ſeaſon. None but thoſe, 

who have been at the Havanna, and know the 
deſtructive ſeaſons of the weſtern world, can con- 
ceive, or form an idea of the ſevere duties and 
miſeries, which they underwent during this long 

and vigorous ſiege. Nothing but the uncommon 

ſpirit and perſeverance of the general officers 

ſeemed equal to the taſk. Yet theſe were miſeries, 

which in a great meaſure might have been pre- 

vented or avoided, by a more ſeaſonable expedi- 

tion. Had the written advice been admitted to 

take place, either there would have been no war 

with Spain, or the Havanna would have been at- 

racked, and probably in our poſſeſſion long be- 

fore the rainy ſeaſon, and thereby ſaved thoſe 
victims, which were carried off by ſickneſs. 

The ſpirit of the nation, at this juncture, may How re- 
be moſt properly repreſented by the addreſſes to FPagland. 
his Majeſty on the reduction of the French iſlands 
of Marrinico, &c. and the Spaniſh port of the 

4 Havanna, 
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Havanna. In the former, the city of London 
congratulate his Majeſty upon the glorious and 
important conqueſt of the ſtrong, fertile and opu- 
lent Iſland of Martinico, &c. which acquiſitions 
they account doubly valuable, as they conſider- 
ably diminiſned the naval and commercial ſtrength 
of France, and proportionably extended and ſe- 
cured the commerce and navigation of Great Bri- 
tain, The amazing rapidity of this conqueſt, ſaid 
the addreſſers, reflected a luſtre upon our former 
triumphs, as well as the higheſt honour upon the 
royal wiſdom that planned and directed; the ſkill, 
unanimity and activity that conducted, and the 
heroic valour of the fleet and army that effected 
it with ſo little loſs; and left his Majeſty at full 
liberty to turn his victorious arms to other places, 
where his enemies were no leſs vulnerable, and 
would feel moſt ſenſibly the neceſſity of diſſolving 
their late dangerous compact, and of ſubmitting 
to terms of peace adequate to our ſucceſſes, and the 
expences of this juſt and neceſſary war. And in 
the latter ”, that dutiful and loyal city ſets forth 

the 


v To the KING's nf Excellent Majeſty. 


The humble addreſs of the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and com- 


mons, of the city of London, in common council aſſembled. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


We your Majeſty's ever dutiful and loyal ſabjeas, the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and commons of your city of London, in 
common-council aſſembled, humbly beg leave to congratulate 


your Majeſty upon the late ſignal ſucceſs with which it has 


| Pleaſed the Almighty to bleſs your Majeſty's arms, in the re- 
duction i the Havanna and its "dependencies (moſt properly 


ſliled 
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the value and importance of the Havanna: looks 


upon it to be the means of effectually defeating 
the ambitious views of France and Spain: and 
aſſures 


filed the key of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and long deemed 


impregnable) under a capitulation that does honour to the ſpirit 
and humanity of the Britiſh nation, 

It is with the higheſt pleaſure we reflect upon the value and 
importance of this conqueſt, attended with the acquiſition of 


immenſe riches, and an irreparable blow to the trade and naval 


power of Spain. A conqueſt, that gives additional luſtre to 


an already glorious and ſucceſsful war; and which cannot but 


ſtrike terror into an enemy, not only unprovoked, but inſen- 
ſible to the repeated inſtances of your Majeſty's goodwill, 
friendſhip, and moderation ; and convince him, that there is 


no attempt how arduous ſoever, but what, planned and di- 


rected by the wiſdom of your Majeſty's councils, may, under 
the Divine Providence, be effected by the harmony, activity, 


and abilities of ſuch commanders, and the valour, zeal and 


- emulation of your fleets and armies, regardleſs of any fatigues 


or dangers, wherever the glory of their King and country is 


concerned. 


May the poſſeſſion of this very valuable conqueſt, together 


with other happy conſequences of your Majeſty's meaſures, 
thus wiſely and vigorouſly purſued, prove the means of ef- 
ſectually defeating the ambitious views of your Majeſty's ene- 
mies, and of for eyer diſſolving the late alarming compact of 
the houſe of Bourbon, calculated to deſtroy the commerce of 
your ſubjects, and replete with danger to the exiſtence of your 
Majeſty's ancient and natural ally, and to the independence of 
the reſt of the powers of Europe. 

And we beg leave humbly to aſſure your Majeſty, that your 
faithful citizens of London, animated with the warmeſt ſenſe 
of duty to your Majeſty, and their country, will, with un- 
wearied chearfulneſs, contribute their utmoſt efforts to ſtrengthen 
your Majeſty's hands, until your enemies, moved by their own 
repeated loſſas and diſtreſſes, ſhall be diſpoſed to liſten to ſueh 
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A. 2. aſſures his Majeſty, that they would, with un. 


1702. wearied chearfulneſs, contribute their utmoſt. ef. 
forts ta ſtrengthen his Majeſty's hands ; until his 
enemies, moved by their own repeated lofles and 
diſtreſſes, ſhould be diſpoſed to liſten to ſuch 


terms of accommodation, as his royal wiſdom 


might think adequate to our glorious ſucceſſes; 
and ſuch as might effectually ſecure the trade and 
navigation of his ſubjects, and Pœevent the cala- 
mities of another war. 
Remarks Theſe were the ſentiments alſo of the whole na- 
on the tion and people, except thoſe connected with the 


meaſures 
at home. miniſtry ; who were determined to have a peace: 


and his Majeſty's anſwer to that part, wherein the 
addreſſers hoped for a peace adequate to the glorious 


ſucceſſes of his Majeſty's arms; in which his Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed graciouſly to ſay, The ſteady 


<« affections of my people, and their zeal for the 
«* honour of my crown, will, I truſt, under the 
„ blefling of God, enable me to terminate this 


peace, compared with the meaſures already 
taken towards that end, prognoſticated ſome- 
thing in embrio, that would verify the old proverb, 
That England always loſes by negociation, what 
ſne has gained by her ſword. 


1 The minds of the people had been, for ſome 


prized by time, agitated and filled with very diſagreeable 
the French. 
terms of aceqmmodation, as your royal idem ſhall think 
adequate to our glorious ſucceſſes ; and ſuch as may effectually 


ſecure the trade and navigation of your ſubjects; and prevent 
the calamities of à future war, 


ideas, 


| 


«« juſt war, by an eguitable, glorious and laſting 


4a aa«aSsS JA ca quan went an 
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ideas, by the ſurprize of Newfoundland. The 4 
French, appriſed of the weak ſtate of that im- 16s 
portant iſland, which had been totally negle&ed, 
though Mr. P1TT did, immediately upon break- 
ing off of the negociation with the French, ad- 
viſe the ſending four ſhips of the line to New- 
foundland, to cover it from any attempt from the 
enemy : and the French knowing how to make 
an advantage of fuch a tenure, when their de- 
mand of a ſhare in the fiſhery in North America, 
ſhonld come upon the carpet in a negociation for 
peace ; the court of Verſailles, at the petty riſk 
of two ſhips of the line, two frigates and a 
bomb-ketch, with 1500 men on board, ttied the 
experiment; and this contemptible force, under 
the command of the Count d' Hauſſonville, landed 
in the bay of Bulls, on the 24th of June, upon 
that iſland; ſeized upon the ſmall ſettlement in 
the bay, and on the 27th obliged the garriſon of 
St John's, conſiſting only of ſixty-three men, to 
ſurrender priſoners during the war, with promiſe 
to ſecure them in their poſſeſſions and effects. But 
they deſtroyed every thing that belonged to the 
fiſhery; by which they only injured private pro- 


* The Robuſte, of 74 guns; L'Eveille, of 64; La Ga- 
ronne, of 44, and the Licorne, of 30, commanded by M. de 
Ternay. This obje& was of ſuch conſequence to the French 
that they declined to engage the inferior force of the Superbe, 
of 74; the Goſport of 44, and the Danae, of 38 guns, with 
the Eaſt India, Weſt India and North American fleets, under 
convoy, with which they fell in, on the 11th of May; in 
order to reſerve their fall ſtrength for their expedition againſt 
Newfoundland, 

Bb 2 perty, 
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A, 2 perty, and ruined many individuals. Having 
17 


done all the miſchief in their power ” they ſet 
about repairing the fortifications of the town ; 
becauſe they intended to hold the place, When 
the news of this loſs reached England, it is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe the indignation, with which 
the people were exaſperated, againſt the miniſtry. 
In order to allay theſe heats, the advocates of the 
miniſtry endeavoured to perſuade the public, 
„That Newfoundland was barren, inhoſpitable, 
ee and a place of little or no conſequence.”  - But 
this ſerved rather to enrage, and to create worſe 
ſuſpicions, than to appeaſe and reconcile the friends 
of their country to the meaſures purſued at court. 
And when the miniſterial trumpeters could make 
no advantage of this miſrepreſentation, they en- 
deavoured to fling the blame upon Mr. P1TT's 
neglect of that iſland; till it alſo came out, that 


The governor was three times ſummoned to ſurrender : 

he would hearken to no propoſals, and fired on the King's 
troops: but the Count d' Hauſſonville, putting himſelf at the 
head of the grenadiers, and diſpoſing his troops for an aſſault, 
the governor deſired to capitulate. The reſt of the iſland, 

particularly Placentia, the capital of it, was afterwards re- 
duced without a blow. 

After the ſurrender of the fort, the magazines and the gar- 
riſon, the King's ſhips entered the harbour, broke the chain 
that defended the entrance, and found in it the Counteſs de 
Grammont frigate, formerly a privateer of Bayonne, (which 
the crew had run a-ſhore, but which was got off) with a great 
number of other veſſels ; which the Chevalier de Ternay made 
uſe of to burn, in the north and ſouth harbours, all the veſſels, 


ſcaffolds, &c. employed in the fiſhery. The French account, 


publiſhed by authority. 
2 | his 
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his propoſal to guard Newfoundland from any 
ſuch attempt, had been neglected. | 
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We ſhould be ſorry to believe, that any Britiſh Remarks 


ſubje& could ſecretly rejoice at this tranſaction in 
favour of their natural enemy: but it is too public 
to be denied, that the advocates for a peace were 
more than ordinary alert upon this occaſion. It 
is true; the miniſtry ordered a ſquadron and ſome 
forces to be got ready for that ſervice : but thoſe 


on this... 


event, 


orders were ſo delayed, that Newfoundland muſt 


have remained in the hands of France at the com- 
mencement of the treaty, to our great diſadvant- 


age, had not Sir Jeffery Amherſt, the commander Newfound- 
land re- 
covered, 


in chief in North America, of his own accord, de- 
tached a ſufficient force to drive them away. Sir 
Jeffrey, at New York, informed of this national 
* misfortune, detached his brother, Colonel Am- 
herſt, before he received any orders from Europe, 
with a body of troops to join Lord Colville, 
who was ſtationed with one ſhip of the line and 
one frigate only, at Halifax. This junction was 
happily effected on the 11th of September, a few 
leagues to the ſouth of St. John's, his Lordſhip 
having failed, with his two ſhips, to reconnoitre 
the coaſt of Newfoundland before the colonel 
reached Hallifax, Next day they landed their 
troops in Torbay, about three leagues from St. 
John's; it not being poſſible to land at Kitty 
Vitty, where the enemy had ſtopt up the narrow 
entrance by ſinking ſhallops in the channel. The 
enemy fired on the boats, as the troops landed : 
Bb 3 but 
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A.D. but the light infantry, having made good their 


17 5 landing, gave them ſuch a fire, as obliged them 


to retreat. However, they took to the woods, 
through which our men were to march for four 
miles, and wounded ſome of aur men with their 
buſn- fire: and were not diſperſed till Captain 
M Donell's corps ruſhed in upon them, took 
three priſoners and drove the reſt away. 

By this means the little army got ſafe to the 


left of Kitty Vitty, where it was intended to ſe- 


cure a communication with the ſhips for. landing 
the artillery and ftores. The enemy, poſted upon 
a hill on the other ſide of that river, fired upon 
our men: but a party was detached a-croſs the 
river, which drove the enemy from their ad- 
vantageous poſt, and obliged them to retreat to- 
wards St. John's, leaving ten priſoners behind. 
The enemy was ſtill in poſſeſſion of two very 
high and ſteep hills, which commanded the whole 
ground from Kitty Vitty to St. John's: one was 
near our advanced poſts, and the other near to 
St. John's: which made it neceſſary to diſlodge 
them. Accordingly Captain M<Donell, with his 
corps of light infantry, and the provincial light 
infantry, ſupported by the advanced poſts, under- 
took to ſurprize the enemy on the firſt hill, which 
commanded our poſts. Captain M*Donell paſſed 
their centries and advanced guards, and was not 
diſtovered till the enemy's main body ſaw him 
climbing up the rocks, and almoſt at the top, 
which he gained: and, having received the ene- 


* 
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they gave way. 


On the 16th the army lee the hin: 
hill nearer St. John's, which the enemy had 


quitted; and the colonel proceeded vigorouſly in 
his preparations to attack the town, The French 


ſhips of war, equal in number to the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, and ſuperior in guns and men, weighed in 


the night and made. the beſt of: their way for Co- 
runna*, where they arrived ſafe. On the 17th at 
night the colonel opened a battery, with 1 eight 
inch mortar, ſeven cohorns, and ſix royals: and 

| the 


Captain M Donell was wounded ; Lieutenant Schuyler of 
his ' company killed, and three or four men, and eighteen 
wounded. The enemy had three companies of granadiers, 
and two piquets at this poſt, commanded by Lieutenant-Co- 


lonel Belcombe, ſecond in command, who was wounded ; a 


captain of grenadiers wounded and taken priſoner ; his lieute- 
nant killed, ſeveral men killed and wounded, and thirteen 
taken priſoners. The enemy had one mortar here, with 
which they threw ſome ſhells in the night; a fix pounder not 
mounted, and two wall pieces. This hill, with one adjoin- 
ing, commands the harbour. 


The colonel, ſuſpecting chat the garriſon would alſo quit | 


the fort and blow it up, ſent the following letter to the com- 
manding officer in St. John's. 


* Camp before St. John's, Sept. 16, 1762. 
A EE Fi | 
Humanity directs me to acquaint you of my firm intentions. 
I know the miſerable ſtate your garriſon is left in, and am 
fully informed of your deſign of blowing up the-fort on quit- 
ing it; but have a care, for I have taken meaſures. effectually 
to cut off your retreat: and ſo ſure as a match is put to the 
train, every man of the garriſon ſhall be put to the ſword. 


B b 4 | I muſt 
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the enemy kept a briſk fire. from the fort, and 


1762. (threw ſome ſhells. But in the morning the com- 


mander in St. John's offered terms of capitulation, 
which were ſettled *; and this moſt antient and 
| | _ 
| muſt have immedizte paſſion of the fort in the fate it | 
now is, or expect the conſequences, 
N an hour to think of it. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


To the officer command- 
ing in St. John's. WilLlaM AMHERST. 


Tranſlation of a letter from the Count d'Hauſſonville, to Lieute- 
nant Colenel Aubert. Dated at St. John's, Sept. 16, 1762. 


With regard to the condu that I ſhall hold, you may, Sir, 
be miſinformed. I wait for your troops and your cannon ; 
and nothing ſhall determine me to furrender the fort, unleſs 
you ſh4l! have totally deſtroyed it, and that I ſhall have no 
more powder to fire, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your moſt humble and moſt obedient furan, 


The Count 'Havszonviile. 


d Articles of capitulation. 


Demands of the garriſon of St. John, and, in general, of the 
troops that are in it. 

The French troops ſhall ſurrender priſoners of war, 

* Agreed to,” 

The officers and ſubaltern officers ſhall keep their arms to 
preſerve good e among ther troops. 

** Agreed to.“ 

Good ſhips ſhall be granted to carry the officers, grenadiers 
and private men, either wounded or not, to France, in the 
ſpace of one month, on the coaſt of Britanny. 
 * Agreed to, Lord Colvill will, of courſe, embark them 
2 * a8 * can.“ 


The 


Tut LATE WA R. 
important ſettlement of the Engliſh in North 
America, was once more in the poſſeſſion of its right 


The goods and effects of both the officers and ſoldiers ſhall 
be preſerved. 

« His Britannic Majeſty's troops never pillage.” 

The gate will be taken poſſeſſion of this afternoon, and the 
garriſon will lay down their arms. 

This is to be ſigned by Lord Colvill, but it will remain at 
_ preſent, as afterwards, in full force. 
Camp before St. John's, Sept. 18, 1762. 


(Signed) WILLIAM AmuzrsT, 
| Le Compte d HaussoxVHLE. 


Total of the French troops made priſoners in St. John's F 


One colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, thirteen captains, wi 
teen lieutenants, four enſigns, twenty-ſeven ſerjeants, forty- 
five corporals, forty ſub-corporals, twelve drummers, 533 fu- 


zileers, 
Staff officers. 

M. le Comte d' Hauſſonville, colonel. 
M. de Bellicombe, lieutenant colonel. 
M. de Mongou, major and adjutanc. 
M. Seire, engineer. 
Henry, ſurgeon-majore. 
Michel, chaplain. 


It the return of the killed, ewounded, , and miſſing, of the troops 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Amberſi, from the 
13th of September, incluſive. 


The total. One lieutenant, eleven rank and file, killed. 


Three captains, two ſerjeants, one drummer, thirty-two rank 
and file, wounded. 
Names of the officers. 
Lieutenant Schuyler, of Royal Americans, killed. 
Captain M*Donell, of Frazer's, 
Captain Bailie, of the royal, { wounded. 


Captain M Kenzie, of Montgomery's, 
WIirIIau AMatssT, Lieutenant - Colonel. 


QWNCcIs, 
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A. D. owners, to the great difappointment of thoſe, who 


** depended upon its value to purchaſe an equivalent 


for France. | 
Remarks. We ſhall' here quit the ſeat of war in America. 
Where, in one campaign, our troops and ſailors 
performed the greateft exploits with the moſt 
amazing activity, that ever were recorded in the 
annals of any age or nation; and which, in the 
courſe of a few months, were laviſhly reſtored to 
the enemy without equiyalent, and contrary to 
ſound policy ; and the lives of 20,000 brave men 
were loſt, chiefly by an ill timed, though ſucceſs- 
ful expedition, without having gained, at the end 
of the year, one ſolid advantage. 
King of The King of Pruſſia delivered from the Ruſſi- 
_— fians and Swedes, and reſtored to his provinces, 
torn from him by the arms of Ruſſia, was more 
at liberty to purſue his meaſures againſt the other 
parties in the confederacy : but the ſtoppage of the 
Britiſh ſubſidy made him heſitate ſome time in 
mow 6 the execution of thoſe meaſures. However, when 
tacks the he found that he had nothing but himſelf to truſt to, 
— in he ordered his brother Henry to take the field in 
Saen. Saxony, againſt the Imperialiſts, reinforced by a 
ceſs. ſtrong body of Auſtrians, With this corps the 
Prince ventured upon action: and though it was 
not attended with any conſequences, his Highneſs 
diſplayed his maſterly genius, by ſurprizing the 
enemy's left wing ©, at Dobeln, beat up their 
quarters, and made them retreat with the loſs of 


© On the 14th of May, 
1 2000 men; 
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2000 men; ſome cannon, and 3 ma- A. D. 
gazine, though the enemy was vaſtly ſuperior in 1762, 
numbers. But the enemy having called in their 
detachments, they, in their turn, gained. ſeveral 

petty adyantages over the advanced poſts of the 
Pruſſians, and by ſome trifling ſkirmiſhes, 

In the mean time his Pruſſian Majeſty waited an King of 
opportunity to attack Count Daun with adwan- Fiz 3 
tage, who grew now more cautious than ever 2 Auſtrian 
ſince the defection of the Ruſſians and Swedes * 
who were ready on all occaſions, to divide the 
force, and diſt ract the mind of the victor, in caſe 
of a miſcarriage in the Auſtrian army. The cam- 
paign on this ſide was opened by forcing the ad- 
vanced poſts of the Auſtrian right wing; which 
| ſpread terror and alarm throughout their whole 
army. Then he laid fiege to Schweidnitz, in de- 
fiance to Count Daun. 

His Pruſſian Majeſty fat down before that city Lay 
on the 8th of Auguſt, with a ſpirit of revenge, m_ 
determined to recover that important fortreſs, at nitz. 
all adventures, which had been given up ſo un- 
accountably by his general to the Auſtrians. The 
only ſtratagem that the enemy could deviſe to 
draw the King from this ſiege, was to oblige him 
to march to the aſſiſtance of the Prince of Bevern, 
who was poſted with a body of Pruſſians at Rie- 
chenbach. For this purpoſe, M. Daun detached count 
General Laudohn, with a ſuperior force to attack aun en- 
+ the Prince: but not with that ſecreſy as to preventto raiſe it. 
his diving into the deſign. Which being notified by 


the Prince to the King, and his Highneſs making 
a vigo- 
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General 
Laudohn 
defeated. 


Schweid- 


nitz ſur- 


renders. 
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2 vigorous ſtand, till the reinforcement came up, 
his Pruſſian Majeſty turned it to the enemy's diſ- 
advantage. ' For the King drew off no more of his 
army, than could be ſpared in the continuation of 
the ſiege, and with that draught, he in perſon, 


fell upon the Auſtrians, unexpected, in flank, 


when they preſumed too much on the . ſucceſs of 
the day over the Prince of Bevern ; and, after a 
ſhort diſpute, totally routed . Laudohn, with the 
loſs of 2400 men. 

M. Daun was ſo diſappointed in this deſign, that 
he took no other meaſures for the ſafety of 


Schweidnitz : and the garriſon of this fortreſs hav- 


ing loſt all hopes of relief, propoſed to capitulate. 
But his Pruſſian Majeſty would grant no other 
terms, than to ſurrender priſoners of war. Which 
being rejected with ſpirit, by Count Gueſco, the 
governor, who declared, he would defend the 
place tothe laſt extremity, the ſiege was continued 
with great vigour, and a terrible fire on both 
ſides, and with doubtful ſucceſs, till the 8th of 
October, when a conſiderable breach being made, 


by the ſpringing of a mine, that carried away part 


of the rampart, and the brave governor ſaw every 
thing prepared for ſtorming, he, not able to with- 
ſtand the ſhock of ſo powerful an army, com- 
manded by ſuch an able and reſolute Prince, im- 
mediately ſurrendered, with a garriſon of 10, 300 
men*. Thus the Houſe of Brandenbourg 


4 The Auftrians loſt in this fiege 2000 men killed : the 
Pruſſians allowed theirs to exceed 3000 killed, 
| became 
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became poſſeſſed of Schweidnitz, and all its de- A. D. 
pendencies, by the ſtrength of arms, in the laſt — 
campaign, which had been wreſted ſeveral times 
out of the King's hands, and retaken by him dur- 
ing the war. DN Gabe 

The confederates thought to have revenged this Attempts 
loſs upon Prince Henry. The Imperialifts and — 4 
Auſtrians in Saxony, were vaſtly ſuperior to the — 
Prince's army, and were trying to ſurround them. 38 
The King was in ſome pain for the ſafety of his 
brother, and as ſoon as matters were put upon a 
proper footing at Schweidnitz, his Majeſty march- 
ed to his aſſiſtance. But Prince Henry, in the 
mean time, played the general ſo well, that he not 
only eſcaped the ſnares laid for him by his enemies, 
but he caught them in ſuch a toil near Freyberg, Battle of ' 
that after a very warm engagement for ſeveral Ferber. 
hours, he gained a complete victory, took 5000 Loſs of the 
priſoners, 30 pieces of cannon, and got poſſeſſion if ke. 
of the town of Freyberg. Beſides, his enemies 
were never after in a condition, or in ſpirits to 
look the King of Pruſſia in the face. 

With theſe ſucceſſes we ſhall wind up the bloody The ad- 
war in Germany, between the King of Pruſſia and fate & che 
his enemies. They left him very near upon an pf of 
equality with his foes. His conqueſts in Saxony 
were equivalent to his loſſes in the Netherlands. 

Though he had fought ſeven bloody campaigns, 
with the Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Swedes, Imperialiſts, 

&c. the King of Pruſſia maintained the ſupe- 
riority. He had often riſen like a Phœnix out of 
the aſhes, in which the world often thought he 


was 
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A. D. was conſuming: and at this concluſion he became 
764. more formidable than ever, and more the aſto- 
niſument of mankind; and found himſelf in a 
condition to exact terms of a glorious and advan- 


Cageous Peace. 
Preſently after the victory / obtained by Prince 
Henry of Pruſſia, - over the Imperial and Auſtrian 
army in Saxony, a ftrong detachment of Pruſ- 
ſians, under the command of General Kleiſt, 
made an irruption into Bohemia, where they raiſed 
contributions, almoſt tothe very gates of Prague, 
and deſtroyed / ſeveral Auſtrian magazines, parti- 
eularly at Saatz, which was valued at 900, oo 
florins, after having made * garriſon of 500 
men priſoners of war. 
of In this ſituation his Majeſty propoſed a faſjen- 
wort fon of arms to the court of Vienna, between 
tor a ella their reſpective armies in Saxony and Glatz, dur- 
arms ac- ing the winter. The propoſal was received with 
de Kult. joy, and immediately agreed to. But what was 
ans. the event. He that was not to be beaten by their 
arms, was too ſubtle for the Auſtrian court in his 
He over- politics. Having tied down the Auſtrian army, 
— his Pruſſian Majeſty detached a large body. of 
troops, under General Kleiſt, into Franconia and 
other ſtates, where they exacted heavy contribu- 
tions, and ſpread terror and alarm throughout the 
whole Empire. They demanded 3, ooo, ooo of 
crowns at Newremberg *, and in proportion, at 
other places: they provided themſelves with all 


© Beſides which, they carried off from thence 12 fine braſs 
n and fix waggons loaded with arms and warlike ſtores. 


neceſ- 
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| neceſſaries, of which they ſtood in needs and A. D. 
raiſed a great number of recruits. In the mean , 


time, the Imperial and Auſtrian Generals .could 


- not aſſemble their troops, diſperſed into winter 
quarters; nor march to protect the Expire, until 


they got freſh orders from Vienna- 


Even the city of Ratiſbon e 
prehend a viſit, and therefore applied to Baron 
Plotho, the Pruſſian miniſter at the diet, to know 
from him what they had to expect, who frankly. 
told them, that if they refuſed to pay the contri- 
bution, that his maſters troops. ſhould demand, 


when they came to pay them a viſit, they muſt 
expect to be campelled by force; but he had, be- 


fore the Pruſſians entered Franconia, declared to 


the diet in ſubſtance as follows: 


399 


„That as all his maſters F to the His mini- 


ce ſtates of the Empire had produced no effect, he 


* to make them recall their troops from the Au- 
&« ſtrian army; and was accordingly marching. 
three different corps into the Empire; one of 
* which had already entered Franconia, the ſecond 
% was taking the rout of Swabia ; and the third 
«would paſs through Bavaria; that they would 
* every where conduct themſelves according to 
the exigencies of war: but as to the diet of the 
«Empire, the Baron de Plotho added, that he 
* had orders to give aſſurance that it ſhould not 
© be in the leaſt diſturhed.” Fel ht: 


ſter's de- 
claration ta 


vas now reſolved tu employ more effectual means, the diet. 


This declaration had fuch an effect upon the Its effect 


Princes of the Empire, eſpecially thoſe who were 


upon the 
Princes of 


moſt the Em- 


pire. 


EC 
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A.'D.- moſt expoſed to the rout of his armies; that ſome : 
% of them, in order to ſave their eſtates from the 

They agree ſcourge of war, immediately propoſed a neutrality, 

— and recalled their troops: and in alittle time, all 

Withdraw the troops which compoſed the army of the Em- 

bee, pire, began their march for the countries of their 

Wretched reſpective ſovereigns: the Houſe of Auſtria was 

— left ſtript of every ally, and left naked and ſingle 

Queen. to oppoſe the King of Pruſſia, whoſe armies were 

grown more alert and vigorous than ever; and 
daily augmenting with the diſbanded troops of the 

King of neutral ſtates. Thus the balance of power was 

— now ſo evidently in the ſcale of Pruſſia: and the 

ant. Pruſſian hero had gained the ſuperiority over his 

inveterate enemy without the aſſiſtance, ſubſidy 
or mediation of any ally; and preſerved it with 

Makes an ſuch wiſdom and good policy, that Auſtria was 

— glad to accept of a peace on his terms; not en- 

tageous truſted to the ſublime wiſdom of negociators ; but 

Pt a peace dictated by himſelf, arid: ratified with his 

ſword in hand*. 


In 


f Theſe were the principal articles : 
II. Every thing that has paſt on either ſide during the war, 
ſhall be buried in a general and eternal oblivion. 
III. Both parties renounce all claims on each other's domi- 
nions or territories (particularly the Empreſs Queen renounces 
all claim to thoſe which were ceded to the King of Pruſſia by 
the preliminary articles of Breflau, and the treaty of Berlin) 
and alſo all indemnification for damages ſuffered during the laſt 

war. a 
IV. All hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe in all parts from the day of 
ſigning this treaty. 5 


V. In 
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In the courſe. of, this-year, — A. D. 


done at . that an the an * our couny 
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V. In one 1 Sal days after the ratibcatins of this 
treaty are exchanged, the Empreſs Queen ſhall recall het 
troops from all parts of Germany that do not belong to her, 
and eyacuatg and reſtore. to the King of Pruſſia the county of 
Glatz, and in general, all places which he poſſeſſed before the 
war, in Sileſia, or elſewhere, and which have. been occupied 
by the troops of the Empreſs Queen, or thoſe of her allies ; 
the fortreſſes of Glatz, Weſel, or Gueldres, ſhall be reſtored 
in the condition they were in with regard to the fortifications 
(with the artillery) when taken. In the ſame ſpace of time 
the King of Pruſſia ſhall reſtore all places belonging to the 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, agreeable to the treaty 
concluded this day with that Prince. © 
VI. All contributions of what kind ſoever, al deliveries 
whatſoever, ſhall ceaſe on the ſigning the treaty; no arrears 
of any kind ſhall be demanded; all bills of exchange or other 
obligations in writing, ſhall be void; all hoſtages ſhall be im- 
- mediately ſet at liberty without ranſom. | 
VII. All priſoners of war, of whatever tank, ſhall be im- 
mediately reftored without ranſom, on payment of the' debts 
they may have contraſted in their captivity: The States of 
the Empire ſhall be included in this article. 

VIII. The ſubjects of either party forced to enter into the 
fervice of the other, ſhall be diſcharged. 

IX. The Empreſs Queen ſhall return all the deeds, writ- 
ings, and letters belonging to the places — to the King 
of Pruſſia. 

KX. The inhabitants of the county and 427 of Glatz ſhall 
be at liberty to remove with their effects, in two years, wich- 
out pay ing any duty. 

XI. The King of Pruſſia ſhall confirm the nomination made 
by the Empreſs Queen during the war to vacant benefices, 
and to places in the exciſe, in the duchies of Wer and Guel- 
diers. | 
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try. We had now to deal with two maritime 
powers. There was a particular ſharp look out for 
Spaniſh bottoms : they had moſt to loſe. On the 


7th of March, his Majeſty's ſhip Milford fell in 


with a Spaniſh letter of marque, loaded with 
wine, flour, brandy, bale goods, &c. from Paſ- 
fage to St. Domingo; and armed with 16 fix 
pounders, 10 ſwivels, and 94 men; had been 2 
privateer of Bayonne, and pierced for 20 guns. 
The engagement was hot and deſperate. At the 


beginning Captain Man, of the Milford, had his 


right thigh ſhot through, by a fix pounder, of 
which he died in about 16 hours. Mr. Day, the 
firſt lieutenant, took the command, and fought 
bravely ; but was alſo cut off by a muſket ſhot in 
the middle of his forchead ; which made him de- 
Urious; but he did not depart life till three days 


after. The defence of the King's ſhip then de- 


yolved on Lieutenant Naſh, who, from half an 
hour paſt eleven at noon, maintained the fight till 
three in the morning. At half an hour paſt two 
this officer received ſeveral flight wounds in his 


face and hands, by wad and ſplinters that flew 
| Xl. The eee of Breſſau, June 11, 1742, the 


treaty of Berlin, July 28, 1742, the recen of the limits of 
1742, the treaty of Dreſden, December 28, 1745, where 
they are not derogated from by this treaty, are renewed and 
confirmed. 


XVI. Thetwo powers mutually guaranty the whole of each 


other's dominipns; thoſe belonging to the Empreſs Queen 


Hubertſbourg, in 15 days, or ſooner. 


out of Germany excepted. 


XXI. The ratifications of this treaty ſhall be exchanged at 
abour, 
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about, But the tnemy having, about half an A.D. 


hour after, loſt her main and mizen-maſt, and — 


foretop-maſt, fix men killed, and 18, ſome of 
them dangerouſly, wounded, ſtruck. Neither 
was the Milford in much better plight. For im- 
 mediately after the enemy ſtruck, her main and 
mizen maſts went clofe by the board, with all 
thereunto belonging, her ſtays and rigging being 
all ſhot away. Though ſhe had but one private 
man and a boy killed, and only 13 wounded. 


Mead, commander, fell in with the la Ventura, 
a Spaniſh frigate of 26 guns, 12 pounders, and 
goo men, off Cape Tiberone, bound for the 
Havanna, from whehce ſhe had been ſent with 
money to pay the King's troops at Porto Rico 
and St. Domingo. Theſe frigates engaged about 
ſeyen leagues from the Cape, and palted each 
other moſt ſmartly, for an hour and half: when 
their damages obliged each to ſheer off and repair. 
This done, Captain Mead, at ten at night, bore 
down a ſecond time upon her; but after exchang- 
ing a broadſide or two, it being too dark to form 
a ſatisfactory judgment of her motions and di- 
ſtance, he made fail to windward, keeping a pro- 
per look out, that he might not loſe her, and be 
able to renew the attack, with advantage, by day 
light. Accordingly in the dawn of the morning, 
the Fowey, having the men at their quarters, ran 
up as cloſt to the Ventura as poſſible ſhe could, 
without falling on board of her; when the en- 

f Se gagement 


- His Majeſty's ſhip Fowey, of 24 guns, nine g, he 
pounders, and only 135 men, Captain Joſeph Fowey. 
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A. D. gagement was renewed for the third time, and 


1762. 


laſted with extraordinary courage and conduct on 


both ſides, till half an hour paſt eight, when the 


Spaniſh frigate, having received ſeveral ſhot. be- 
tween wind and water, and reduced almoſt to a 
wreck, and loſt between 40 and 50 men killed, 
ſtruck her colours. But certainly, we have not 
met with ſuch a ſcene, this war, as follows: both 
ſhips were ſo diſabled, that neither of them had 
a boat that would ſwim, or tackles left to hoiſt 
one out with. Captain Mead * contrived, by nail- 


ing a tarpaulin over the ſhot holes of a ſmall boat, 


to bring the captains of the enemy's ſnhip and 
ſoldiers, and ſix more officers; on board the 
Fowey. In this action the Fowey loſt 10 men 
killed, and had 24 wounded, two of whom died: 
and it had the misfortune to have a maſter, who 
got drunk, and could not aſſiſt the captain: and 
the gunner happened to be wounded in the be- 
ginning of the engagement; and a lieutenant and 
24 private men were on ſhore, So that under all 
theſe diſadvantages, the capture of ſo ſtrong a 
frigate, may be juſtly reckoned amongſt the gat 
lant actions of this war. 


s Mr. Mead, when hs was an inferior officer, ſerved under 
Mr. Moſtyn, and was the inventor of a machine for cleaning 
a ſhip's bottom at ſea, known by the ſailors by the name of 
Mead's Hoy. He was honoured with the command of the 
Crown fireſhip, in which he gave repeated proofs. of his dili- 
gence, activity and conduct: and he is the author of a trea- 
tiſe, intitled, An Eſſay on Currents at Sea: for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the lords of the admiralty. 


Soon 
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Soon 'after * this wreck was carried into Port A. D, 


Royal in Jamaica, the Huſſar - frigate, Captain. 


Carket, attacked four ſhips, lying under a fort dir, 
in Tiberone bay; one of which, carrying ſixteen Sate. 


guns, the Huſfar * burnt : ſunk another of 14 
guns, cut out one of 16, and another of 12 guns, 
laden with flour and indigo, and carried them into 
Jamaica alſo, with the loſs of only one man killed, 
and twelve wounded. Whereas the French had 
ſeventeen killed and thirty- five wounded. But 
moſt of the crews of the enemy's. ſhips eſcaped 
a-ſhore in their boats, during the engagement. 


On the 21ſt of May the Active frigate, Cap- By the Ac- 


_ tain Sawyer, and. the Favourite ſloop, Captain 
Pownal, had the good fortune to fall in with and 
take, off Cape St. Vincent, the Hermione, a Spa- 
niſn regiſter ſhip, of 28 guns, bound from Lima 
to Cadiz, and carried her into Gibraltar, without 
much reſiſtance; the Spaniards not being informed 
of the declaration of war between Great Britain 
and Spain. This ſhip had on board 2,600,000 
hard dollars, regiſtered for the court of Madrid: 
and her whole cargo was of an immenſe value, 
which was conducted to the metropolis, from 
Portſmouth, by land, and by a grand cavalcade 


of twenty waggons, &c. 


b The third of April. 

i In the May following this frigate, upon a cruize off Hiſ.' 
paniola; ſtruck upon the ſhore and was loſt. Three men were 
drowned. The captain, and the reſt of the crew, were made 


— 
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packet. 
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The ſpirie of reſentment in the Engliſh, and 
the weakneſs of our Spaniſh enemy, were alſo 
evident in an action performed by the Brilhant, 
Captain Crichton, and the Duke. of Vork priva- 
teers. They entered a ſmall port near Cape Fi- 
niſterre, defended by a battery of four-guns at the 
entrance. They, in two hours time, beat tha 
Spaniards out of the fort, hoifted: Engliſts colours 
in it, and ſpiked up the guns; might have laid al} 
the whole town in aſhes, but were eontent witk burn - 
ing two ſhips, that laid there in ballaſt, and bring- 
ing off four, that were loaden with wine for the 
Spaniſh: fleet at Ferrol, which they carried away 
for Liſbon; with no other damage than two men 
killed and twelve wounded. | 

The Hampden packet, of eight carriage guns 
and thirty men, Captain Broad, ſtationed between 
Faro and Gibraltar, was attacked by eleven pri- 
vateers off Teneriff, which came down in order of 


battle; the commodore was a barcalongo of 


eight guns and fixty men; the ſecond was a xe- 

beque, of the ſame number of guns and men: 
thoſe two led the van: five of a leſſer ſte followed 
a little a-· ſtern of the commodore: the other four, 
carrying thirty men each, with one gun in the 
prow, brought up the rear. Fhe engagement be- 
gan, in the fight of Gibraltar, at eleven o'clock, 
and continued till half paſt one, when that mighty 
ſquadron, having ſpit as much fire as they choſe, 
hauled their wind, returned: from whence. they 
came, and permitted the Hampden to proceed to 
Gibraltar, where ſhe arrived about three o'clock, 
with- 
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without ene man either killed or wounded *. But A. D. 
her ſails and rigging were greatly damaged. This e 
was a gallant action. How the brave captain was 
rewarded we are not informed: but Captain B By the 
Borell, of the Harriot packet - boat, was promoted pa 2 
to 2 Liſbon packet, and preſented with 100 gui- 
neas, for his gallant behaviour in his engagement 
with a French privateer, of much ſuperior force 
both in men and guns, in his paſſage from New 
York : which he repulſed twice, and got clear at 
laſt, 

The King George privateer, of 26 nine pounders 3 

and 130 men, Captain Reid, who had given for- x, Ge — 

mer proofs of his ſervice againſt the enemy, at- 
tacked the Tyger frigate, Captain Fabre, of 26 
nine pounders and 240 men, valued at near three 
millions of livres, from St. Domingo to Bour- 
deaum; and took her after an engagement of two 
hours and a half: in which he loſt three men 
killed; and had thirty-two wounded : the Tyger 


had eighty men killed ard wounded. 


No doubt, but there were many others, both * 


and armed 
men of War, priv areers, and letters of marque, and merchant- 


armed merchantmen, who deſerved our commen- men taken, 

dation, amongſt the number of captors, who, in 

the courſe of this year, fought and took 120 
conſiderable privateers and armed merchantmen , 

k The Spanlardb Had four killed and eight wounded. 

1 See Vol. V. p. 272. 

m Amongſt thoſe was the Perla, Gains de Barcelona, 


from Spain to St. Domingo, ſuppoſed to have had 100,000 
Cc 4 hard 


1762, 
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: carrying 844 guns, beſides ſwivels, and 5000 men 


and*upwards ; but their omiſſion muſt be aſcribed 


to the want of proper information and intelligence 


; of the reſpective facts, and not to any deſign to 
ſtille merit, or want of good- will to do due ho- 


- nour to the glorious actions of our brave naval 


officers. As for the other captures, they were not, 
on either fide, very conſiderable. The Spaniards 
had no fleet at ſea, nor cruizers, nor privateers, 
that were in a condition to intercept our trade; 
and the French privateers met with ſo many miſ- 


carriages, and rough treatment from our frigates, 
that greatly deterred them from riſking their pro- 


perty and lives under ſuch uncertain and danger- 
ous circumſtances: and though our loſs, as to 
numbers, was greater than both the French and 
Spaniards put together, we had the advantage of 
the balance in point of the value of the prizes. 
As for the Spaniſh men of war only, we have 
taken in this ſhort rupture no leſs than 12 ſhips 
of the line and four frigates, from: Spain: and 
if we compute the full loſs of the French navy 
during the whole war, we ſhall find it amounts 
to 37 ſhips of the line, and 55 frigates,” All 
this with the loſs of two Eoglih W taken, 


Abena * to be the ert ſhip taken from 4 

Spaniards after the declaration of war. Le Villevean with. 
$000 bales of coffee. L'Etvile de la mer, a Spaniſh regiſter 
ſhip, worth-200,600 piaſtres, at 3s. 7 d. the piaſtre. 


2 18 ſhips of the line and 36 frigates taken. 
14 ſhips of the line and 13 frigates deſtroyed. 
5 ſhips of the hos ang 6 frigates loſt by accident, 


three 
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three deſtroyed, and 13 ſhips of the line and 14 4D. 
frigates loft by accident. Ju 
The Spaniſh war revived the ſpirit of priva- spirit of 
teering, which had flagged for ſome time in Eng- — — 
land, there being very little chance to make it ed. 
worth while againſt an enemy, that had ſcarce any 
thing to loſe by ſea. It was thought there might 
| be found good pickings in the Spaniſn trade; and 
that it might be worth while to attempt ſome of 
their magazines of treaſure in America. Several 
ſhips were fitted out upon theſe principles. Ex- pxpeai- 
peditions were undertaken againſt the Manillas, 838 
and Buenos Ayres. The former was undertaken againſt the 
on a national plan, ſupported by à. ſquadron of — 
men of war and regular forces. The other was 
fitted out upon the private riſk of ſeveral mer- 
chants and gentlemen in London. | 
The troops allotted for the enterprize againſt Th This”: 
Manilla were the 79th regiment, and a COMPAany our — 
of the royal artillery. To which the government at — 
Madras added, by way of auxiliaries, 30 of their Manilla. 
artillery, 600 Sepoys, a company of caffrees, one 
of topazes, and one of pioneers: to which they 
added two companies of Frenchmen, who had 
enliſted in their ſervice, and ſome hundreds of un- 
armed Laſcars, for the uſe of the engineers and 
park of artillery, under the command of General 
Draper. Rear Admiral Corniſh reinforced this 
little army with a fine battalion of 550 ſeamen, 
and 270 good marines, So that the whole land 
force amounted to 2300 men; who were em- 
Rn with their neceſſary ſtores, on board his 


Majeſty? $ 
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D. Majeſty's ſhips of war, and two Eaſt India hips 

— employed as tranſports, with an activity and dif- 

patch, that did great honour to all concerned in 

thoſe' arrangements. For the preparations were 

| begun, compleated and ſhipped in three weeks, 

through a raging and perpetual ſurff; though not 
without the loſs of ſome lives. 

The expe- The Seahorſe, Captain Grant, was previouſly 

dition fails Aiſpasebech through the ſtreights of Malacca, th 

Tas. the entrance; of the China ſeas, to intercept all 

ſhips bound with advice to Manilla : and Captain 

Tiddyman failed with the firſt diviſion of the 

| fleet and troops, under Colonel Monſon, on the 

the goth off July, with orders to rendezvous at 

| Malacca, where the fleet intended to complete 

thein watering. The AdmiraPs diviſion. ſailed 

Arrive of from Madras on the'xſt of Auguſt?, and arrived 

Manila. at Malaeca on the 19th; where he bought a large 

- quantity of rattans to make gabions, and failed 

on the 27th* with orders for a ſecond rendez vous 

off the iſland of Timon. From whence the 


5 The Wigaboth, Grafton, Lear, Weymouth and Argo. 
Pp. Being obliged to wait for Captain Tiddyman, who, hav- 
ing been becalmed, did not reach this place of rendezvous 

till che 2 111. 
2 Wick the Norfolk, Patither, America, Seaford ; South 
Sea Caſtle, ſtoreſhip, Admiral Stevens ſtoreſhip, and the 
Oſterley a company's ſhip: the Falmet ch being left to convoy 
the Eſſex Indiaman, which was not ready to ſail with the trea- 
ſure for the China cargoes, and ordered to bring to Manilla 
ſuch of the company's ſervants as were to be put in poſſefion 
af that government, in caſe of ſucceſs, 

. 5 Where Captain Grant joined the fleet on the 2d of Sept, 

whole 
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whole armament; having received che bereffary A. P. 
ſignals and inſtructions for landing on the eoaſt of — 
Luconia, proceeded together, and anchored off | 
the Fort of Cavite, with the whole\ſ{quadron, ex- 
cept the South Sea Caſtſe; Admiral Stevens, the 
Falmouth and Eſſex, having joined them off the 
ecaft-on the 23d of September, before the Spa- 
niards were prepared for defence, or had received 
advice of the rupture between England and Spain. 
This determined the admiral and principal officers 
to take advantage of the vifible confufion and 
conſternation of the enemy. Accordingly in the The town 
morning of the 24th, an effectual ſummons was * 
ſent to the town, and the coaſt being explored; Troops 
a very convenient place, about two miles to the dd. 
ſouth of Manilla, was found for landing the 
troops; which was effected, under the cover of the 
fire from the frigates, about ſeven in the evening, 
without any oppoſition from the enemy; who 
were diſperſed and driven fram the ſnhore by our 
cannon. But though the coaſt was cleared; there 
aroſe ſueh a violent ſurf, that many of our boats 
were daſhed to pieces, the arms and ammunition 
were much damaged, hut not alife- was Toft; 

The troops immediately formed upon the Form upon 
beach ; marched and too poſſeſflot of the . 
and church of Matata, fixed their out · poſts, and feet Tes 
kept alf night under arms, Next morning they Poſs. 
ſeized upon the Polveriſta fart, which the Spa- 
niards had abandoned, and an excellent poſt to 
cover the landing of ſtores, and to ſecure a com- 
munication with the ſhips. And Colonel Monſon 

with 
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A. D. with only 200 men, occupied the Hermita church, 
2702: fituated about goo yards from the city ; which, 
_ both for its ſtrength, and the'covering it afforded 
vent their from the heavy-rains, that' had already ſet in with 
ment. the monſoon, proved extremely ſerviceable 40 the 
ye; 
—— Could * uy puſhed forward — rh 
vent the it is probable the work would have been very. 
— ſhort with Manilla. But the ſurf was ſo danger- 
&c. ous, and the rains increaſed ſo much, that it was 
impoſſible to land the artillery and ſtores without 
the utmoſt hazard; and without them there was 
no proceeding. Even the remaining troops were 
got aſhore with great difficulty, and not without 
the loſs of ſome lives, amongſt whom was Lieu- 

tenant Hardwick, 184 3 
The Spaniards were not- ignorant of thoſe im- 
pediments, to the operations of their enemy: and 
the impoſlibility of  encamping the army, having 
obliged the troops to take ſhelter from the rains, 
much nearer the walls than the rules of war pre- 
cannonad- ſeribed, they diſturbed the Engliſh quarters with 
et from à cannonade; but not with that effect and perſe- 


verance, as to diſlodge them ; though they wood, 


ed and killed ſome of our men. 
The reſo- Theſe. difficulties rather animated, than, dit 
dad of the rited our men. The. ſailors could not look on 
Engliſh» with indifference at ſuch a critical juncture; but 
with a courage and activity, for which they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed on all occaſions, they braved all dif- 
ficulties, and ſupplied the wants of the army; 
FORD the. 00g of the Sepoys, and of ſuch 
2 ſtores 
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ſtores as were, by ſignals, demanded from the 4. D. 
ſquadron. | | al 000,07] £ ** 1762. 
The next ſtep was to get poſſeſſion of St. Jago's Seize upon 
church, about 300 yards from the town, and near 1 
the ſea. This approach, ſo near to the baſtions 
of the city, provoked the Spaniards to try ſome 
part of our ſtrength; and 400 men, under the 2 
command of Chivalier Fayett, with two field 4% Spa- 
pieces, were detached to a church, about 200 rds. 
yards to the right of St. Jago's, to cannonade that 
poſt. Bur they were ſoon driven back into the — 
town, by a detachment of Sepoys, ſeamen and re- 
gulars, under Colonel Monſon, who purſued them 
ſo briſkly up to the very walls, that they left one 
of their field pieces upon the glacis. 

This behaviour prompted the general to ſum- Town 3 
mons the governor, who was the archbiſhop, a a ſecond 
ſecond time; but his. anſwer. was more ſpirited 
than the condu& of the detachment had been; 

He certainly had good encouragement to hold out. 

The front ro be attacked was defended by two ax 3. 
baſtions, with orillons and retired flanks, a ravelin, tion of the 
which covered the royal gate, a wet ditch and — 
glacis. The baſtions were in excellent order, lined 

with a great number of fine braſs cannon. He 

was certified of the ſmall number of forces, with 

which he had to contend, and that they were not 
ſufficient to inveſt the city. He could always keep 

two ſides open, to introduce ſupplies of men and 
proviſions, and at the laſt extremity, to carry off 

their effects. His garriſon conſiſted of 800 men 

of the royal regiment, under the command of the 


Mar- 
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4. p. Marguis of Villa Mediana, and was augmented 
1702. by a body of 10,000 Indians, a fierce and bar- 
an de. darons people, from the province of Pampanga : 
of the go- and what ſeemed to be his greateſt dependance; 
the rains, the governor hoped, that the intemperature of the 
— ſeaſon, could he prolong the time, would inevit- 
ably deſtroy the Engliſh forces, or oblige their 
ſquadron to quit the Coaſt ; in the mean time, 
ſenſible that it was not practicable for the beſiegers 
to make their approaches in form, either with their 
number of forces, or in a ground, that would 
admit of no regular operations, the land being de- 
luged by the heavy rains, that continued pouring 
down continually, and obliged the Engliſh to ſeek 
for ſhelter, and means of attacking the city, from 
churches and houſes, contrary to all rules of the 
military profeſſion, he declared his reſolution to 
defend the place to the laſt extremity. 
Ter. However, the commanders in this expedition 
Engliſh, were not diſcouraged. They entertained a very 
mean and juſt opinion of the abilities, diligetice 
Their ad- and courage of che garriſon : and, having a per. 
en fect view of the enemy's works from the top of 
St. Jago's church, they found that the ravelin was 
not armed; the covered way out of repair; the 
glacis by much too low; the ditch not produced 
round the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego, and 
the ditch, where it was produced, was not above 
zo feet wide and five feet deep; which our men 
were permitted to ſound, by the negligence and 
omiſſion of the enemy to poſt centries in the co- 
vered way. In which perilous ſervice, executed 


* 
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by a ſmall party of the 79th regiment, under Cap- 4 

tain Fletcher, at their own requeſt, there were ae 

only three killed and wounded by the fire from 

the baſtion,  _ 

Theſe diſcoveries, and the difficulties they had Batteries 
ws yodergs in a ſtate of inactivity, increaſed the 
ardour of our troops, who laboured inceflantly in 
making faſcines and gabions, and preparing every 
neceſlary for the erecting and opening their batte- 
ries : and one for fmall ſhells was completed be- 
hind the church, in the night of the 26th, agd 
played upon the baſtion of St. Diego. 

In the mean time the admiral diſpatched three Afiited by 
armed boats after a galley coming up the bay to den- 

Manilla, that mounted two carriage and ſeventeen 
braſs ſwivel guns, and had eighty men, The Advice 
boats came up with her, and reſolutely boarded her 7” 
and took her, in the midſt of a ſmart. fire of pat- 
tararges and muſkets. This galley was diſpatched 

from the galleon St. Philipina, from. Acapulco, 

and then at Cajayagan, between the Emboca- 

deros and Cape Spiritu Santo. In queſt of which 

the admiral reſolved to ſend the Panther and 

Argo. | 

In this galley was taken * the nephew of Flag of 
| the governor of Manilla, charged with diſpatches the dea 
to notify the war, &c. which being made known 

to the, governor, his Excellency ſent out a flag af 

truce, on the 27th in the morning, requeſting that 

his nephew might be ſent a- ſnore: and at the ſame 


On the icth of September. 
1 time 
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A. D. time apologizing for ſome barbarities committed 
_ by the ſavages, who had murdered ſome raging 
feamen. 
Lieutenant The governor's dark was ants on the 28th, 
a flag of and Lieutenant Fryar, ſecretary to the general, 
cuce mut-" was ordered to conduct him, with great politeneſs, 
into the city with a flag of truce. Lieutenant 
Fryar advanced from the ſhore by way of the ſe- 
cond poſt, to the ravelin gate, and was attacked 
by a large party of the garriſon, mixed with bar- 
barians, detached to attack the ſecond poſt ;- and 
the barbarians, without reſpecting the character of 
the officer, at the head of a flag of truce, inhu- 
manly murdered Lieutenant Fryar, mangled his 
body in a manner too ſhocking to mention, and 
mortally wounded the gentleman that endeavoured 
to ſave Mr. Fryar. They then attacked the poſt, 
but were received with much firmneſs and bra- 
very, and repulſed, not without ſome marks of 
reſentment for their barbarous treatment of Lieu- 
-tenant Fryar; for our men ſhewed them no mer- 
cy, that could not flee faſt enough out of r 
reach. 

The bombardment continued day and night 
from our batteries; and two ſhips, the Elizabeth 
and Falmouth, were ſtationed as near the town as 
the depth of water would permit, to ſecond the 
operations on ſhore, A new battery for eight 
24 pounders, named the Admiral Corniſh, was 

Rains con- erected, but with great difficulty, The violence 
une of the rains ſtopt its progreſs ; and other incon- 


veniences aroſe from the abſence of two ſhips, 
that 


2 1 
bravly a. 
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that kad on board a confidetable quantity of faſ 4. D. 
eines, and many of the working and ehtrenching 
tools. But this deficieticy was ſupplied by the 
Admiral's goodneſs, and the diligetice of the ſai 
lots. All the ſmiths and carpetiters; found on 
board the fleet, joined and provided ſpades, pick. 
ares, wachen and all mann or cheit 

But this' was the kin of their dune They Storm of 
could, in ſome meaſute, provide againſt "difape 
pointments, and brave the difficulties it the pro- 
preſs of their operations; but it was above their 
diligence, induſtry, courage and knowledge to re- 
ſift, or to moderate the inclemency of the element. 
On the firſt of October the weather grew ſo very The ſqua- 
tempeſtuous, that the whole ſquadron was in dan- 0. donde 
ger, and all communication with it entirely cut cal. 
off. It is certain that the ſituation of our army, 
on this occaſion, was very precarious. The ele- 
ments ſeemed in combination for its deſtruction. 
The atchbiſhop, the governor, took advantage of The ge- 


vernor's 


theſe ' appearances, and with a pious fraud en- pious fraud 
deavotired to keep up the ſpirits of his people; the — 
affirming, That he had ſeen the angel of the Lord, 

ſent forth from the Almighty, to deſtroy the army 

of the heteticks before their city, like the hoſt of 
Sennacarib. But how were they deceived. The 

very ftorth, in which they put ſo much confi- 

dence to deſtroy the beſiegers, threw the South- 2 provi- 
ſea-caſtle ſtore-ſhip, lately arrived, into ſuch a tion of © 
convenient ſituation upon the ſhore, that without * 
its guns it would have been impoſſible to ſcour 


Vol V. D d the 
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the coaſt to the ſouthward, - where the {Inflians 


threatened. the. Polveriſta- and the magazines at 
the Malata. Which poſts were now ſecured by 


her guns: and this poſition enabled her to land 
her military ſtores with ſafety. and diſpatch ; and 
to ſupply, the army with proviſions: both which 
articles were immediately wanted, and could not 
have been, for many days, ſupplied by boats, on 


account of the ſurf breaking very high on the 


beach. This providential aſſiſtance, which was 
The works more than the art of man could have brought to 
continue. bear, kept up, the ſpirits of the ſmall diſtreſſed 


army, who, in defiance of the wind and deluge 
of rain, completed the battery for the 24 pounders, 


... raiſed a mortar battery for ſhells of ten and thirteen 


14 MY - 


plete. 


O 


pened 


inches, made a good parallel and communication 


from the church to the gun - battery, and eſtabliſhed 

a ſpacious place of arms an the left of it near the 
ſea; without any interruption from the town; who 
_ indulged, themſelves with the preſumptipn, that 
heaven would deſtroy the Engliſh, and that they 
themſeves ſhould have no more to do, than march 
out ar, leiſure, and ſeize; yn their, weapons a 
Magazines. Rs 

The batteries being all completed and, 33 
and the weather become more moderate, the bat - 
tery againſt the left face of the baſtion of St. Die- 


with ſuc- go, towards the ſaliant angle, was opened at day- 


. 


- 8:54 


Ld 
89 
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light, under r the direction of Major Barker: and 
the cannon were ſerved, with ſuch juſtneſs, quick- 
- "neſs and dexterity, that in a few hours the Spa- 

' niards were driven from their, guns, wg the twelve 
guns 


95; 
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EY 


guns on the, * of the baſtion were ſlenced; A. D. 


with the loſs of only two of our men killed: and be We 


mortars were kept con tinually playing on the gorge 
of the baſtion, and the contiguous defences. 
This convinced them that there was no truth 
in the governor” 8 prophecy ; and that other means 
than. A dependence upon the ſaints and angels were 
to be employed, to deliver them from the hands 
of the Engliſn; who gave them no time to fe- 
pair their embraſſures and carriages in the night. 
Therefore it was reſolyed to make two powerful 
fallies i in the night of the 4th. About three hours 2% ſtrong 
day 1000 Indians attacked a poſt defended 
by a party of ſeamen ; depending much upon the 
heavy, rains, which they imagined would render 
fire arms uſeleſs; and upon their knowledge of the 
ground, being able. to penetrate through a thicket 
of buſhes, to ſecret their defi ign and approach 
from the patroles, But they were diſappointed: 
the ſeamen very ſenſibly kept firm in their poſts, _ 
and were content to repulſe the Indians till day- 
break ; when they were relieved by the piquets, 
under Colonel Monſon and Captain Fletcher; and Defeated. 
the Indians 1 attacked by a piquet of the 79th 


regiment, on their right flank, they fled, were 
purſued, and difperſed with the loſs of 300 men 

left dead on the ground. Had their {kill and The deſpe- 
4 weapons, fays' General Draper, in his account =_> - 
ok this aftion, been equal tö their ſtrengtli and *be enemy 
& ferocity, it "might have coſt us dear. Although 

"4 armed chiefly with bows, artows, and lances, 

"ie they advanced up to the very muzzles of ur 


D d 2 „ pieces, 
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2 


A.D, i pieces, repeated their mots,” and Ut ed like wild 
* 4 beaſts, gnawing their bayonets “- 00 
Another Tiis affair was ſcarce finiſhed, before another 
am. body of Indians, with part of the Spaniſh garti- 
fon, attacked the church Ns. 2. or our ſecond 
poſt. They diſlodged the Sepoys from their poſt 
neareſt the town, IF got poſſeſſion of the'top. 
From whence they killed and wounded ſeveral of 
our men, cadet? expoſed to all their weapons. 
5 the; European ſoldiers maintained theit poſt 
behind the church with great firmneſs and parieyee; 
and being relieved by Major Fell, field officer of the 
day, and by Capt. Fletcher and other brave officers, | 

Defeated. with ſome field pieces, they at laſt di lodged the 
enemy, who left 70 dead behi nd them; having 
Killed arid wounded 40 of our private men, and 
mortally wounded, Captain Strahan of the 79th 
regiment. This was their laſt effort. For the 
The In- Indians diſcouraged by. their. loffes, all except 


dians leare- 
the Spa- * 1 doc, returned home. 


9 The working parties, and the fie f from the bat. 
teries, which had been ſomewhat, interrupted b 
thoſe attacks, were recommenced with more vi- 
A breach goyr than before. And on the 5th Major Barker's 
"= fire made a practicable breach: and Oy guns on 
the Orillon of St. Andrew were filenced by our 
' . three gun battery. It was expected that the Spa- 
niards would have been diſpoſed by their danger, 
to, give up the town. But they were obſtinate 
vithout bravery, or any gegerons reſolution of de- 
&nding the town. Therefore. it was reſolved, and 
A | neceſſary 


2 I 
= 
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neceſſary e were wages to ſtorm #95 te | 

Oa the 6th at four i in wo A morning, the whole: The attack | 
_ marched in ſmall bodies to prevent ſuſpi- ag | l 
cion, and aſſembled again with the ptmolt ſilence, | 
concealing themſelves, in the place of arms, and lj 


in the parallel between the church and the batterx. 
At day break a large body of Spaniards formed 

on the baſtion of St. Andrew : but they ſoon diſ- 

perſed by a few ſhells, that fell amongſt them. 

The way thus opened and cleared, the ſignal for 

the attack was immediately given, by a general 
diſcharge of the artillery and mortars: and the 
aſſailants ruſhed on to the aſſault, under cover of a 

thick ſmoke that blew directly upon the town. They How it - 
all mounted the breach with amazing, ſpirit and "<< 
rapidity. The few Spaniards upon the baſtion 

fled without reſiſtance: nor did they meet with 

any afterwards, except at the royal gate, and 

from the galleries of the lofty houſes in the ſquare. 

A hundred Indians and Spaniards, in the guard 

houſe over the royal gate refuſing to ſurrender, 

were put to the ſword. Three hundred were 
drowned in attempting to croſs the river. The A capitu- 
governor and principal officers, being retired into — 
the citadel, were obliged to ſtoop to a capitulation; 

by which they ſurrendered priſoners at diſcretion. 

The Marquis of Villa. Mediana, and the reſt of”; g 
the Spaniſh officers, were tavoured with their pa- 2 
roles.of honour; and all the Indians that fell! into 

our hands were diſmiſſed in ſafety, in order to 
conciliate the affections of the natives. By the 
'Dd.s - 
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A. D. capitulation'it was agreed; Thar the town and fort 

_ of Cavite, with the iſlands and forts dependant 

on Manilla, ſhould be given vp to his Britannic 
Majefty ; and that 4,000,000 of ' dollars'ſhould be 

paid for the preſervation of the town, and their 

Loſs in this effects. Our whole loſs in this expedition did not 

ellen. Exceed 36 killed, and 105 wonded. Bur had it coſt 

us ever ſo much blood, this rich and important ſet- 

tlement, by which the Spaniſh trade, and riches 

brought from the South Seas, might have been 

As controuled by Great Britain, was predeſti- 

nated to fall a ſacrifice of peace offering, almoſt as 

ſoon as it was conquered; and was given up to the 

Spaniards before its real fate was known in Europe. 

Remarks. Thus, in one year, Great Britain locked up all 

the paſſages of the Spaniſh treaſure, and deprived 

Spain of the means of conveying the produce of 

her mines in America, to ſupport ſchemes for the 

diſturbance of the peace of Europe: and under 

a falſe notion of moderation and love of peace, 

gave back to his Catholic Majeſty thoſe places, 

without which he could not continue the war, 

and with which his pride and inveteracy againſt 

England, and his connections with France, will ne- 

ver let him ſlip any opportunity to break the peace, 

to the mutual advantage of the Houſe of Bourbon. 


Expedition The expedition undertaken by the proprietors 


azainſt of the Lord Clive and Ambuſcade privateers, was 


— well contrived; and they were not only well fitted 


out, boch for men and ſtores, at home; but they 


met at Liſbon with great encouragement and 
allitance from the King of Portugal; who com- 
manded 
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manded his governors. and officers wherever they A. D. 
touched, to aid and aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of 1 
their power, for the annoyance of the common 
enemy, and in particular to reduce the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in the Rio de la Plata. By this means; 
Capt. M*Namara, a brave man, and a man of for- 
tune, many years a captain in the Eaſt India com- 
pany's ſervice, a large adventurer in this expedi- 
tion, and the commodore, was inveſted with ſuf- 
ficient power to carry it into execution; being well 
ſupplied and reinforced both with ſhips and men 
at the Braſils: but when he had weathered all the How it 

dangers of the ſea, and had brought his Whole * 
force before the place of their deſtination, with the 
greateſt probability of ſucceſs, the prey was 

ſnatched out of his hands: he was defeated in his 
enter prize, he was diſabled, and loſt his ſhip and 
bis own life, amongſt many of his brave compa- 
nions; not by the ſuperiority of the enemy, nor 
by ſhipwreck ; but by a latent fire within his own 
ſhip: by which ſhe was blown up, and an end 
was put to an expedition, which, in caſe the war. 
continued, might have contributed in many re- 
ſpects to diſtreſs our enemies; and to recover St. 
Sacrament for our good ally the King of Portu- 
gal; which the Spaniards had ſurprized but a 
little before the arrival of this little private ſqua- 
dron. This finiſhed our hoſtilities in the new 
world. 


The. only remaining object of war in the courſe war in 


| 
of the ſummer. 1762, were the operations of our 3 


| — auxiliaries to the King of Portugal. The 
n D d 4 Spaniards 


$7. 
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AD.“ Spaniards and Portugueze had encamped during 
1702," the noxious heats; which in that country ate very: 

prejudicial ta health during the ſummer months. 
But the Britiſh troops, who arrived late, took the 
field in July, without any regard to the intem- 
perature. of the climate, or to their health. and 
lives. The Spaniards reſumed their operations in 
the field in Auguſt, and reduced the city of Al- 
meida in the ſhort ſpace of nine days; and the 
gearriſon, conſiſting of 2500 men, were made pris. 
ſoners, on condition of not ſerving againſt Spain 

for ſix months. After this the Spaniſn army was 
put under the command of the Count de Aranda, 
who left a garriſon at that place, and at Caſtel Ro- 
drigo, and took the rout, by Alfayates, to Caſtel 
Branco. In the mean time Count de Lippe de- 
tached Brigadier Burgoyne to divert the progreſs 

Brigadier Of the enemy towards the capital. The brigadier, 

Ber. according to his inſtructions, paſſed the Tajo at 

rich midnight, on the 23d of Auguſt, with 400 of 

Zurgoyneꝰs regiment, and joined, at the appointed 
rendezvous, a detachment of all the Britiſh gre- 
nadiets, eleven companies of Portugueze grena- 
diers, two pieces of light cannon, and two howit- 
zers: and together, with long marches, great 
judgment and fatigue, arrived at Caſtel da Vida, 
where he was joined by 100 regular foot, 58 ir- 
regular cavalry, and about 40 armed peaſants ; and 

At Alcan- regulated his final diſpoſition, The brigadier 

ha. marched forward in the night of the 25th, ex- 
pecting to ſurprize Alcantra before day; but his 
guides deceived him, in regard to the diſimce. 
177 4 9 | So 
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So that finding the light come on, an hour before A. D. 
be could reach that town, he puſhed-forward with 73. 
the dragoons only, met with no moleſtation ; and 


the advanced guard finding the entrance clear, 
they puſhed into the town ſword in hand, and with 
that vigour and determination, that the guards in 
the ſquare were all killed or made priſoners, before 
they could uſe their arms; and the ends of the 
ſtreets were poſſeſſed with very little reſiſtance. 
A few deſperate parties rallied, and attempted an 
attack; but they all periſhed, or were taken. The 


only firing that remained was in ſingle ſhot from 
windows: but the grenadiers being arrived, and 


the brigadier having threatned the town with fire 
and ſword, unleſs their windows and doors were 
inſtantly thrown open, all became immediately 
quiet. A ſerjeant was detached with fix dragoons 
only, to roconnoitre the country, who falling in 
with 25 Spaniſh dragoons, unbroken and prepared 


to receive them, killed ſix of them, and brought 


the reſt, and every horſe of the party priſoners 
to their head quarters. The brigadier did not 
meet with the magazines, as reported; but he 
raiſed a contribution for ſparing the convent and 
the town, deſtroyed a great quantity of arms and 
ammunition, brought away as many as he was 
able, and took a major general, his aid de camp, 
one colonel and his adjutant, two captains and 
17 ſubalterns, 59 private and three colours. 


Tbe Engliſh loſt Lieutenant Bank, one ſerjeant, three 
private killed: two ſerjeants, one drummer, eighteen private 


wounded, 
wn This 
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This action did honour to the brigadier and his 
party: but it was not attended with any real ad- 
vantage to Portugal. The Spaniards puſhed for- 
ward towards the capital. Neither durſt the 


Count de Lippe Buckeburg riſque a battle; in 


which the crown of Portugal muſt have been put 
to the ſtake : for, there was no reſource in caſe 


of a defeat. On the contrary, the French were 


Cautious 
conduct of 
Count de 


Lippe. 


Situation 
of the 
forces. 


marching: a conſiderable: body of troops to rein- 
force the Spaniards. ' So that the King of Spain 
made himſelf ſure of the conqueſt of Portugal. 

T herefore the moſt the count could propoſe was 
to purſue ſuch meaſures, as might effectually co- 
ver the capital of the kingdom from any approach 
of the enemy. For which purpoſe he was ob- 
liged to quit a ſtrong camp at Ponte de Murcella 
in the Beira, and to return into Eſtremadura, 
where he encamped at Abrantes, with orders to 
Lord Loudon to encamp, with the troops under 
his command, at Sardoal, a few leagues from that 
place. The Count de Lippe did alſo guard every 
road and paſs leading to Liſbon,” in the 1 man- 
ner he was able, with his army: 

Brigadier General Burgoyne was — with 
fn defence of the paſs over the Tajo at Villa 
Velha, and took poſt on the ſouth ſide of the river 
facing that town, in order to prevent the enemy's 
forcing a paſſage over the Tajo. He encamped 
between Niſſa and the Tajo, with part of his own 
regiment, the royal volunteers and the Engliſh 
grenadiers. Another detachment of four batta- 
lions, ſix companies of grenadiers and à regi- 


1 ment 
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ment of cavalry, all Portugueze, under the com- A. D. 1 
mand of the Count de St. Jago, occupied the 7 
paſs of Alvito. To prevent their advancing through 
the mountains in their front, there was a conſider- | 
able detachment poſted at Perdrigal, and on his | 
right, at Villa Velha, a Portugueze captain with | 
150. men. The paſs of Alvito was repreſented to | 
be impregnable: but, it certainly did not appear 
ſo in the hands of the Portugueze; neither was it | 
thought ſo by the Spaniſh general. For, on the | 
firſt of October, the Count de Maceda, with, 6000 
Spaniards, was placed over-againſt the troops un- | 
der Count de St. Jago, and ar once attacked the Afion a | 
old Mooriſh. caſtle of Villa Velha on his right, ha. | 
and the ſmall poſt: commanded by a major at St. | 
Simon, on his left. The caſtle, | being covered | 
by the fire of Brigadier Burgoyne, from a- croſs | 
the water, held out ſome time; but: they routed f 
the party at St. Simon, without much difficulty; | 
by which means the Spaniards were in a condition 
to attack the Count de St. Jago, bath in front 
and rear. This danger of that detachment: made erg,” | 
it neceſſary to draw them off; though it might f draw | 
be attended with much difficulty in the face of a 
much ſuperior force. Count de Lippe having vi- | 
ſited that poſt himſelf, moſt judicioylly ordered 

| 
| 
| 


the Earl of Loudon to march, with all poſſible , 
diſpatch, at the head of four Engliſh battalions, 
and four field pieces, to cover their retreat. Lord 
Loudon advanced with the greateſt expedition, 
and encamped on the rear of the Count St. Jago. 
After the out · poſts of Count St. Jago were with- 

| drawn, 
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A. D. drawn, and the works levelled, which had: been 
1762 thrown up for the defence of the paſs, and might 
now have been employed againſt us, Lord Lou- 
don, with the four Britiſh regiments, ſix compa- 

nies of Portugueze grenadiers, fifty of Burgoyne's 
dragoons, and about as many Portugueze cavalry, 
gerhained upon the heights of Aſtalliardes, till 

the Portugueze infantry had filed off by the road 

of Sobrira Formoſa. The enemy attacked the rear 

with ſeveral battalions; but Lord Loudon's pre. 
ſence, the activity of Major M Bean, who can- 
nonaded the enemy very briſkly, and the admirable 
countenance of the Britiſh troops, who finding the 
enemy preſſed hard, faced about, and marched up 
to them with great vivacity and good order, ob- 
 liged the moſt forward of their battalions to re- 

tire, in a manner, not unlike a fligbt, and the 

whole column of ours continued their march un- 
moleſted, and without any loſs, towards Cardigas. 

- The enemy, on account of theſe motions upon 

their right, having weakened the corps they ſtill 

ſetond had near Villa Velha, Brigadier Burgoyne: thought 
eden by the opportunity favourable to attempt an attack 
Burgoyne. againſt the troops and artillery they had left. He 
therefore ordered a detachment, compoſed of 100 
Britiſn grenadiers, 200 of General Craufurd's re- 
giment, and fifty light dragoons, led by the gal- 
lant Lieutenant- Colonel Lee, to ford the Tajo 
in the night of the gth inſtant, and ſurprize the 

camp of cavalry near Villa Velha. 0 

Colonel Lee got into the enemy's encampment 
— perceived. but as ſome ſcattered and 


con- 
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confuſed firing immediately began, it Was impoſ- | 


ſible to preveht 4 conſiderable flayghter of the 
enemy in their tents.” The gretiadiers ind royal 
volunteets” attacked and purſued, upon” a briſk 
run, with fixed bayonets, withour firing à ſhor. K 
body of Horſe was the only part of the enetny that 
collected arid made a Rand: 2 Maltland, 


at the head of the dragoons, charged and touted. 


them wir very confiderable Naughter, "Moſt of 
the Spaniſh officers, who brit therhfeTves 

rally their troops, felt; Fn: de theſe u 8 4 A \briga- 
dier- genera). 1 
Four cannon were ; ſpiked"; At the enditiptiient ; 
two had been removed; the magazines were 
burned; and the trophies brought off were about 
fixry #ttillery mules, Tome horſes, a captain and 
two fübalterns of horſe, a ſubaltern of artillery, 
and a ſerjeant and fourteen private men, with a 
conſiderable quantity of valuable baggage. | 
Our loſs in the whole affair was a corporal 
killed, and two men wounded; four horſes killed, 
and fix wounded, Many of the men had their 


helmets cut through, but without damage to them- 
ſelves. Six of the royal volunteers wounded, and 
one grenadier miſſing. 


The motions on this occaſion were ſo judici- 


Bad ſitua- 


ouſly condutted, that by drawing back his forces, — 
the Count de Lippe brought the ſeat of v war into 


a barren* mountainous country, where the enemy 
could neither get forage nor proviſions, nor avail 


? Spaniards. 


themſelves of their numbers, nor get off their ca- 


1 


fertile 


valry, as they might have dong in the open and 
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A-D. fertile. country of Alentajo. This ſcheme ſuc- 
1763: ceeded according to bis moſt ſanguine wiſh, . The 
invaders were ſoon driven to many ſtraits : and their 
wants compelled them to abate in their. vigour, 
and to remain in their camp; and before, they 
could be Joined, by the French, the, heavy. au- 

tumnal rains put an entire ſtop to their, progreſs. 
Advent =, The Portgueze army, and their Britiſh auxi- 
ngliſh, liaries, gained time to poſt themſelves i in the moſt 
advantageous manner, and, recruited both i in ſpi- 
rits and numbers. Lord George Lenox was at 
Guarda. Colonel Hamilton at St. Vincente de 
Berra, with his regiment of light horſe. Lieute- 
nant· General Townſend at Pampbilhoſa, upon the 
river. Zizare, The Earl of Loudon, with four 
Eogliſh, regiments, at. St. Domingo. Brig adier- 
General Burgoyne remained between Nil and 
Villa Velha; and M. Count de la Lippe! removed to 
Sardoal. Theſe diſpoſitions and advantages deli- 
vered chem from their fears of a junction of the 
French and Spaniards. Belides, the Spaniſh army 
was already reduced to the greateſt hardſhips and 
difficulties for ſubſiſtance; and as their neceſſities 
were not to be relieved in Portugal, .nor from 
Spain, it is certain that every increaſe of numbers 
in.their.camp, would allo increaſe the ſcarcity of 
proviſions and forage, and diſcourage them from 
| continuing in a country to ſtarve, where, every 
P inch was to be 1 with the edge © of. the 
ſword. x 
— wn * Such Fas Wo ſituation and condition of the bel- 


e ee in Portugal, when, an | argument was 
% | Fx" TR 
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raiſed from the diſtreſſed ſtate of that country f 
our faithful ally, to influence the people on 1763. 
acquieſcence to thoſe negociations, which the Bri- 
tiſh. miniſtry had already carried to a great length 
for a peace: to which the nation, appeared in ge- 
neral to be very averſe. So early as in the month 
of Auguſt matters were brought ſo forward that 
ambaſſadors were agteed and appointed to be ſent 
from London to Paris and from Paris to London, 
for ſettling the preliminary articles, The Duke puke of 
of Bedford ſet forward on the 5th-of September, Belford 


ſent to Pa- 


on this embaſly from London: and the Duke de ris, and the 

Nivernois arrived at London from Paris on the Duke de 

10th of the ſame, month, brought over in the —— 

fame yacht that carried over the Duke of Bedford. 

A compliment to an enemy, on ſuch an; occaſion, 

that conveyed a very diſadvantageous opinion of 

the abilities and intentions of our peace- makers: 

and the French Duke found this civility in the 

managers of this affair to be extremely wide of 

the treatment, he met with, on the road from Dover 

to London; in which journey he was loaded with 

curſes, and every thing was made as diſagreeable, 

as poſſible, by the country peopile,: that 1 

the errand on which he was come. 8 

This public treaty with France and Spain, (for "Ow "VO IFN 

his Catholic Majeſty had agreed to make the de- articles 

.terminations of the French miniſtry concluſive, <4: 8 
as to his intereſt and demands) procteded with 

ſuch rapidity, as convinced every attentive ob - 

ſerver, that the negociation had already advanced 

* a poſſibility of being broken off, or diſ- 


continued. 
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continued, For, the preliminary articles, in the 
compiling, digeſting and ſettling of which, ſo 
much wiſdom was required to guard againſt the 


impoſitions, and double meaning of an enemy, 


that had always deceived us; and is never. with- 


out a clauſe'of ſome treaty, wreſted to their own 
uſes, for a juſtification of their hoſtilities z and to 
adjuſt and provide for the ſecurity of our natlonal 
intereſt, againſt the intrigues and arms of a per- 


- : fidious people; were hurried into a ſyſtem, in leſs 


time, chan would fiiffice to draw up, digeſt and 


ſettle ſome marriage articles, or conveyances of 


private property. In leſs than two months thoſe 
preliminaries were ſigned by the miniſters of Great 


Britain, France, Spain and Portugal. A precipi- 
tation, that deprived even thoſe concerned, if 


they were deſirous of information, of the means 


to obtain a true ſtate of the importance of our 
-conqueſts ; ſo as to enable them to place a relative 


and real value upon our conqueſts, * the 


demands of our enemies. 

In the month of October the State Empiricks 
had come to ſuch reſolutions, that they could not 
admit of any alteration. Some of the principal 
articles having perſpired, relating ts conceſſtons 
made on our part in the Weſt" Indies and North 


America, they ſpread ſuch an alarm throughout 
tue kingdom, that the people rofe up like one 
man, in deteftation and abhorrence of ſuch con- 
Memorials ditions. The trading part of the kingdom were 
on this oe: oft ſenſibly affected, and propoſed preſenting 


caſion. 


- memorials and petitions againſt thoſe articles, and 
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the towns of Liverpool and Lancaſter did actually 
draw up theirs ; but the ſecretary of ſtare anſwered 
— That it was too late; though they pointed out 
ſome of the greateſt advantages ariſing from our 


conqueſts, and demonſtrated that thoſe were too 


great and dangerous to be given up *. | 
140. The 


Y To the Right Honourable the Earl of Egremont, one of his Ma- 

|  Jefty's principal ſecretaries of flate, &c. c. 

The memorial of the merchants of Liverpool trading to and 
in Africa and the Weſt-Indies, whoſe names are hereunto 
ſubſcribed. | 

Humbly ſheweth, 


That the Weſt- Indian and African trade is by far the largeſt 


branch of the great and extenfive commerce of this town. - 

That this is alſo the moſt beneficial commerce, not only to 
themſelves, but to the whole kingdom, as the export is chiefly 
of the manufactures of this kingdom, Britiſh ſhips and ſeamen 
ſolely employed, and the returns made in the produce of the 
colonies belonging to Great Britain. 

Your memorialiſts further beg leave to repreſent to your 
lordſhip, that though they poſſeſſed this commerce in a very 
great and extenſive manner before the reduction of Guadalupe 
and its dependencies, yet the poſſeſſion of that iſland has in- 
ereaſed their trade beyond all compariſon with its former ſtate» 
in the demand of Britiſh manufaRures for ſlaves, and for the 
produce of that iſland (at foreign markets) purchaſed with 
Britiſh manufactures. 


And your memorialiſts have all poſſible reaſon to believe 


and be aſſured, that in ſucceeding years this demand will be 
prodigiouſly increaſed, and in this hope your memorialiſts con- 
ceive they are well grounded from the ſingle circumſtance of 
that iſland not being yet more than half cultivated to reaſon- 
able, not to ſay poſſible, advantage. 

That your memorialiſts, not preſuming to trouble your lord- 
ſhip with a minute detail of cheir general export to Guadalupe, 
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The clamour became general; when they 
heard that all the bleſſings, this nation flattered it- 
ſelf with the enjoyment of, from the ruin of the 
French commerce and naval power, were in dan- 
ger of being loſt by the reſtitution of Goree and 
Guadalupe; if not of the greateſt part of our 
late conqueſts, to our perfidious and inveterate 
enemy; and by admitting them to a ſhare in the 
fiſhery, to be a ſtanding nurſery of ſeamen for 


ſubmit to your lordſhip's conſideration the ſingle article of the 
numbers and value of the negroes ſold there by the merchants 
of this town only : this your lordſhip will perceive, by the 


annexed liſt, to form by itſelf alone a moſt extraordinary and 


intereſting object in the national commerce. 

But your memorialiſts muſt not omit repreſenting to your 
lordſhip, that the export of Britiſh manufaQures from this 
town, directly to Guadalupe, is of a prodigious value, and 
very little, if at all, inferior to their export to all other his 
Majeſty's leeward Weſt-Indian iſlands. 

Prompted by theſe conſiderations of particular and national 
advantage, your memorialiſts intreat your lordſhip to lay be- 
fore his Majeſty their humble but earneſt hopes, that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Guadalupe, and its dependencies, ſo valuable at 
preſent, and ſo conſtantly and greatly increaſing, may, if not 
incompatible with the .general ſcheme of affairs, be deemed 
an object worthy of his Majeſty's attention in the negociation 
of a peace. 

Your memorialiſts have the greateſt confidence to lay this 
their humble and dutiful requeſt before his Majeſty, being im- 
preſt with the deepeſt ſenſe of his Majeſty's care and attention 
to the welfare of all his ſubjects, fo apparent in every meaſure 
of his government. | 
Signed by 145 of the principal merchants. 

The liſt referred to in the above memorial contained an ac- 
count of 41 ſhips, the cargoes of which amounted to 12,347 
ſlaves, and were ſold for 3 34, 605 l. 115. 2d. ſterling. 
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the revival of their expiring naval force, that now 
laid ſprawling, trembling, languiſhing and gaſp- 
ing under our fleet; unable to lift either hand or 
heel againſt us. 

However, a peace was to be concluded at all 
events. The negociators drove on Jehu-like , 
they regarded neither the glory of the crown, nor 
the voice of the nation. The argument was, the 
French will not make peace on any other terms : 
we are reſolved to have a peace : therefore we muſt 
agree to, and grant them their terms, 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the pre- 
liminary articles were publiſhed by authority, 
ſigned on the 3d of November at Paris; and this 
ſignature was communicated, on the 8th of the 
ſame month, by a letter from the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office to the Lord Mayor of London; in 
order to be made public throughout the metropos 
lis of theſe kingdoms. How this advice was re- 
ceived by the people may be better conceived than 
deſcribed. They were averſe to any peace, that 
ſhould deprive Great Britain of the means to pre- 
vent another war, which it was now in her power 
to keep: and their diſappointment was ſtrongly 
repreſented in the diſconſolate countenance, which 
every one ſaw in his neighbour, 

Nevertheleſs, on the 25th, his Majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a moſt gracious 
ſpeech: by which he reminded them, That having 
aſcended the throne at a time, when his kingdoms 
were engaged in a bloody and expenſive war, he 
had reſolved to proſecute it with vigour; but was 
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A. 0. determined to conſent to peace upon juſt and ho- 


1762. 


nourable terms, whenever the events of war ſhould 
incline the enemy to the ſame pacific diſpoſition. 
That one negociation had proved ineffectual: and 
that the war afterwards did become more general 
by the reſolution of the court of Madrid to take 
part with the enemy, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's 
beſt endeavours to prevent it; which, with 
the unexpected attack of his natural arid good 
ally the King of Portugal, had greatly affected 
the commerce of his ſubjects, multiplied the ob- 
jects of our military operations and increaſed our 
difficulties, by adding to the heavy burdens under 
which this country already laboured. That his 
Majeſty till aimed at an honourable peace, by 
purſuing this more extenſive war in the moſt vi- 
gorous manner: for, though he had embraced an 
occaſion offered him of renewing the negociation, 
he had at the ſame time exerted ſo effectually the 
ſtrength, which his parliament had put into his 
hands, and he had been ſo well ſerved by his 
fleets and armies in the execution of his plans ; 
that hiſtory could not furniſh examples of greater 
glory, or greater advantages acquired by the arms 
of this, or any other nation, in ſo ſhort a period of 
time. All which his Majeſty was pleaſed to exem- 
plify by the many ſignal advantages gained during 
the courſe of this campaign, by Prince Ferdinand 
and his army in Germany, over an enemy ſupe- 
rior in numbers; by ſtopping the progreſs of the 
French and Spaniſh arms in Portugal; by the con- 
que of Martinico and other French iſlands in the 
_ Welt 
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vanna, a place of the moſt importance to Spain; 
with which conqueſt fell a very conſiderable part 
of the Spaniſh navy into his hands. Here his 
Majeſty gave his public teſtimony to the unwea- 
red perſeverance and unparalleled bravery of his 
officers and private men, by ſea and land; who, 
by repeated proofs, had ſhewn, that no climate, 
no hardſhips, no dangers could check the ardour, 
or reſiſt the valour of the Britiſh arms; to whoſe 
courage and conduct, under God, his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to aſcribe the diſpoſition of his ene- 
mies to accept of a peace on ſuch terms, as, he 
truſted, would give his parliament entire ſatisfac- 
tion. That in due time he would order the pre- 
liminary articles, already ſigned by his miniſter, and 
by thoſe of France and Spain, to be laid before them; 
by which it would appear, that there was not only 
an immenſe territory added to the empire of Great 
Britain ; but a ſolid foundation was laid for the in- 
creaſe of trade and commerce; and that the ut- 


moſt care had been taken to remove all occaſions 


of future diſputes between his ſubjects and thoſe 
of France and Spain : and that while he carefully 
attended to the eſſential intereſts of his own king- 
doms, he had ſhewn the utmoſt regard to the 
good faith of his crown, and the intereſt of his 
allies, by ſecuring all the dominions of Portugal 
to their King ; and obliging the armies of France 
to evacuate immediately, all the territories of the 
King of Pruſſia, and of his other allies in Ger- 


many, or elſewhere, 
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A. D. No body could ſpeak fairer. How far the ne- 
wow gociators kept up to the ſpirit and letter of the 


li * 6 : * , „ . bet 
urticles King's ſpeech, is not our province to explain. 


— Every body will be able to form their own ideas, 


ment. by comparing it with the preliminaries “, which 
2 were 


* The preliminary articles of peace, between the Kings of Great 
Britain, France and Spain. 


[Publiſhed by AuTroriTyY.] 
In the name of the moſt Holy Trinity, 


The King of Great Britain, and the moſt Chriſtian King, 
animated with the reciprocal deſire to re-eſtabliſh union and 
good underſtanding between them, as well for the good of 
mankind in general, as for that of their reſpective kingdoms, 
ſtates and ſubjects, having reflected, ſoon after the rupture 
between Great Britain and Spain, on the ſtate of the negotia- 
tion of laſt year, (which unhappily had not the deſired effect) 
as well as on the points in diſpute between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain; their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſties began a correſpondence to endeavour to find means 
to adjuſt the differences ſubſiſting between their ſaid Majeſties, 
At the ſame time, the moſt Chriſtian King having communi- 
cated to the King of Spain theſe happy diſpoſitions, his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty was animated with the ſame zeal for the good 
of mankind, and that of his ſubjects, and reſolved to extend 
and multiply the fruits of peace by his concurrence in ſuch 
laudable intentions. Their Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, and Ca- 
tholic Majeſties, having, in conſequence, maturely conſidered 
all the above points, as well as the different events which have 
happened during the courſe of the preſent negociation, have, 
by mutual conſent, agreed on the following articles, which 
ſhall ſerve as a baſis to the future treaty of peace. For which 
purpoſe, his Britannic Majeſty has named and authorized, John 
Duke and Earl of Bedford, his Britannic Majeſty's miniſter 
plenipotentiary to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; his moſt Chriſtian 

Ma- 
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were next day notified to the public, by his Ma- 
jeſty's proclamation for a ceſſation of arms. 


Majeſty has named and authorized Cæſar Gabriel de Choiſeuel, 
Duke of Praſlin ; and his Catholic Majeſty has likewiſe named 
and authorized, Dom Jerome Grimaldi, Marquis de Grimaldi, 
his embaſſador extraordinary to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty: 
who, after having duly communicated to each other their full 
powers in good form, have agreed on the following articles. 

Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be figned and 
ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between his 
Britannic Majeſty and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſily, and between 
his ſaid Britannic Majeſty and his Catholic Majeſty, their king- 
doms, ftates and ſubjects, by ſea, and by land, in all parts of 
the world. Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, 
as well as to the ſubjects, of the three powers, to ſtop all hoſti. 
lities, and to live in the moſt perfect union, forgetting what 
has paſſed, of which their Sovefeigns give them the order and 
example: and, for the execution of this article, ſea paſſes 
ſhall be given, on each fide, for the ſhips, which ſhall be diſ- 
patched to carry the news of it to the reſpeclive poſſeſſions of 
the three powers. 

II. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty renounces all pretenſions, 
which he has heretofore formed, or might have formed, to 
Nova-Scotia, or Acadia, in all its parts, and guaranties the 
whole of it, with all its dependencies, to the King of Great 
Britain: moreover, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes, and gua- 
ranties to his ſaid Britannic Majeſty, in full right Canada, with 
all its dependencies, as well as the Iſland of Cape Breton, and 
all the iſlands in the gulf and river St. Lawrence, without re- 
ſtriction, and without any liberty to depart from this ceſſion 
and guaranty, under any pretence, or to trouble Great Britain 
in the poſſeſſions above-mentioned. His Britannic Majeſty, oa 
his fide, agrees to grant to the inhabitants of Canada the li- 
berty of the Catholic religion: he will, in conſequence, give 
the moſt exact and the molt effectual orders, that his new Ro- 
man catholic ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their reli- 
gion, according to the rites of the Roman church, as far as 
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A. D. the laws of Great Britain permit. His Britannic Majeſty fur- 
176. ther agrees, that the French inhabitants, or others, who 


would have been ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King in Ca- 
nada, may retire in all ſafety and freedom, where-ever they 
pleaſe; and may ſell their eſtates, provided it be to his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's ſubjects, and tranſport their effects, as well 


as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigration, 


under any pretence whatſoever, except debts, or criminal pro- 
ſecutions : the term limited for this emigration being fixed to 
the ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed from the day 
of the ratification of the definitive treaty. 

III. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the liberty of fiſhing 
and drying, on a part of the coaſts of the iſland of Newfound- 
land, ſuch as it is ſpecified in the XIIIth article of the treaty 
of Utrecht ; which article ſhall be confirmed and renewed 
by the approaching definitive treaty, '(except what regards 
the iſland of Cape Breton, as well the other iſlands in the 
mouth and gulf of St. Lawrence :) and his Britannic Majeſty 
conſents to leave to the moſt Chriſtian King's ſubjects the li- 
berty to fiſh in the gulf of St. Lawrence, on condition that 
the ſubjects of France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at 
the diſtance of three leagues from all the coafts belonging to 
Great Britain, as well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of the 
Wands fituated in the ſaid gulf of St. Lawrence. And as to 
what relates to the fiſhery out of the ſaid gulf, his moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall not exerciſe the fiſhery, but at the 
diſtance of fifteen leagues from the coaſts of the iſland of 
Cape Breton. 

IV. The King of Great Britain cedes the iſlands of St. Peter 
and of Miquelon, in full right to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
to ſerve as a ſhelter for the French fiſhermen ; and his ſaid 
Majeſty obliges himſelf, on his royal word, not to fortify the 
ſaid iſlands ; to erect no buildings there but merely for the 
conveniency of the fiſhery ; and to keep there only ; a guard of 
fifty men for the police. 

V. The town and port of Dunkirk ſhall be put into the 
ſtate fixed by the late treaty of Aix la-Chapelle, and by for- 
mer treaties : the Cunette ſhall remain as it now is, provided 
that' the Engliſh engineers, named by his Britannic Majeſty, 
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and received at Dunkirk by order of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, verify, that this Cunette is only of uſe for the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the air, and the health of the inhabitants. | 
VI.. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on the moſt ſolid and 
laſting foundation, and to remove for ever, every ſubje& of 
diſpute with regard to the limits of the Britiſh and French ter- 
ritories on the continent of America ; it is agreed, that, for 
the future, the confines between the dominions of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty, and thoſe of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in that 
part of the world, ſhall be irrevocably fixed by a line drawn 
along the middle of the river Miſſiſſipi, from its ſource, as far 
as the river Iberville, and from thence, by a line drawn along 
the middle of this river, and of the lakes Maurepas and Pont- 
chartrain, to the ſea; and to this purpoſe, the moſt Chriſtian 
King cedes in full right, and guaranties to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, the river and port of Mobile, and every thing that he 
poſſeſſes, or ought to have poſſeſſed, on the left fide of the Miſſi- 
flippi, except the town of New Orleans, and the iſland in which 
it is ſituated, which ſhall remain to France; provided that the 
navigation of the river Miſſiſſippi ſhall be equally free, as well 
to the ſubjects of Great Britain, as to thoſe of France, in its 
whole breadth and length, from'its ſource to the ſea, and that 
part expreſsly, which is between the ſaid iſland of New Or- 
leans, and the right bank of that river, as well as the paſſage 
both in and out of its mouth. It is further ſtipulated, that the 
veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhall not be 
ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of any duty what 
ſoever. The ſtipulations, in favour of the inhabitants of Ca. 
nada, inſerted in the ſecond article, ſhall alſo take place, with 
regard to the inhabitants of the countries ceded by this article. 
VII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France the 
iſlands of Guadalupe, of Marigalante, of Deſirade, of Marti. 
nico, and of Belleiſle, and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall 
be reſtored in the ſame condition they were in, when they 
were conquered by the Britiſh arms; provided that the term 
of eighteen months, to be computed from the day of the ra- 
tification of the definitive treaty, ſhall be granted to his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's ſubjects, who may have ſettled in the ſaid 
iſlands, and other places reſtored to France by the definitive 
| treaty, 
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A. D. treaty, to ſell their eſtates, recover their debts and to tranſport 
#762. their effects, as well as their perſons, without being reſtrained, 


on account of their religion, or under any other pretence what- 
ſoever, except that of debt, or of criminal proſecutions. 
VIII. The moſt Chriſtian King cedes and guaranties to his 


- Britannic Majeſty, in full right, the iſlands of Grenada, and 


the Grenadines, with the ſame ſtipulations, in favour of the 
inhabitants of this colony, as are inſerted in the IId article for 
thoſe of Canada: and the partition of the iſlands called Neu- 
tral, is agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of St. Vincent, Domi- 
nico and Tobago, ſhall remain in full right to England, and 
that that of St. Lucia ſhall be delivered to France, to enjoy 
the ſame in like manner in full right: the two crowns reci- 
procally guarantying to each other the partition ſo ſtipulated. 

IX. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall reſtore to France the iſland 
of Goree, in the condition it was in when conquered : and his 


| moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes in full right, and guaranties to 


the King of Great Britain, Senegal. 
X. In the Eaſt Indies, Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France 


the ſeveral comptoirs which that crown had, on the coaſt of 


Coromandel, as well as on that of Malabar, and alſo in Ben- 
gal, at the commencement of hoſtilities between the two com- 
panies in the year 1749, in the condition in which they now 
are, on condition that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty renounces 
the acquiſitions which he has made on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, fince the ſaid commencement of hoſtilities ae the 
two companies in the year 1749. 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, on his ſide, ſhall reſtore all that 
he ſhall have conquered from Great Britain, in the Eaſt In- 
dies, during the preſent war; and he alſo engages not to erect 
any fortifications, or to keep any troops in Bengal. 

XI. The ifland of Mmorca ſhall be reſtored to his Britannic 
Majeſty, as well as fort St. Philip, in the ſame condition they 
were in when they were conquered by the arms of the moſt 
Chriſtian King; and with the artillery that was there at the 
taking of the ſaid iſland, and of the ſaid fort. 

XII. France ſhall refore all the countries belonging to the 
EleQorate of Hanover, to the Landgrave of Heſſe, to the 
—_ of 3 and to the Count of La Lippe Bucke- 
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Chriſtian Majeſty: the fortreſſes of theſe different countries 
ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition they were in, when: 
they were conquered by the French arms; and the pieces of 
artillery, which ſhall have been carried elſewhere, ſhall be 
replaced by the ſame number, of the ſame. bore, weight and 
metal; as to what regards hoſtages exacted or given dur ing 
the war to this day, they ſhall be ſent back without ranſom. 

XIII. After the ratification of the preliminaries, France 
ſhall evacuate, as ſoon as it can-be done, the fortreſſes of 
Cleves, Weſel and Gueldres, and in general all the countries 
belonging to the King of Pruſſia; and, at the ſame time, the 
Britiſh and French armies ſhall evacuate all the countries which 
they occupy, or may then occupy, in Weſtphalia, Lower 
Saxony, on the Lower Rhine, the Upper Rhine, and in all 
the empire; and each ſhall retire into the dominions of their. 
reſpective Sovereigns ; and their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſties further engage, and promiſe, not to furniſh any ſuc- 
cour, of any kind, to their reſpective allies, who ſhall continue 

engaged in the preſent war in Germany. 

XIV. The towns of Oſtend and Nieuport ſhall be evacuated 
by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's troops, immediately after the 
ſignature of the preſent preliminaries. 

XV. The deciſion of the prizes made on the Spaniards by 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, in time of peace, ſhall be re- 
ſerred to the courts of juſtice of the admiralty of Great Bri- 
tain, conformably to the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, 
ſo that the validity of the ſaid prizes, between the Britiſh and 
Spaniſh nations ſhall be decided and judged, according to the 
law of nations, and according to treaties, in the courts of juſtice 
of the nation, who ſhall have made the capture. 

XVI. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cauſe all the fortifications 
to be demoliſhed, which his ſubjects ſhall have erected in the 
bay of Honduras, and. other places of the territory of Spain 
in that part of the world, four months after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty : and his Catholic Majeſty ſhall not, for 
the future, ſuffer the ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, or their 
workmen, to be diſturbed, or moleſted, under any pretence 
whatſoever, in their occupation of cutting, loading and carry- 
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ing away logwood ; and for this purpoſe, they may build 
without hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the houſes 
and magazines neceſſary for them, for their families, and for 
their effects; and his ſaid Catholic Majeſty aſſures to them by 
this article, the entire enjoyment of what is above ſtipulated. 

XVII. His Catholic Majeſty deſiſts from all pretenſions, 
which he may have formed to the — of fiſhing about the 
iſland of Newfoundland, 

XVIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to Spain 
all that he has conquered in the iſland of Cuba, with the for- 
treſs of- the Havanna: and that fortreſs, as well as all the 
other fortreſſes of the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame 
condition they were in when * were conquered by his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's arms. 

XIX. In conſequence of the reſtitution ſtipulated in the pre- 
ceding article, his Catholic Majeſty cedes and guaranties, in 
full right, to his Britannic Majeſty, all that Spain poſſeſſes 
on the continent of North America, to the eaſt, or to the 
ſouth eaſt, of the river Miſſiſſippi. And his Britannic Majeſty 
agrees to grant to the inhabitants of this country, above ceded, 
the liberty of the Catholic religion: he will, in conſequence, 
give the moſt exact and the moſt effectual orders that his new 
Roman catholic ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their re- 
ligion according to the rites of the Roman church, as far as 
the laws of Great Britain permit. His Britannic Majeſty far- 
ther agrees, that the Spaniſh inhabitants, or others who would 
have been ſubjects of the Catholic King in the ſaid countries, 
may retire, in all ſafety and freedom, where-ever they pleaſe ; 
and may ſell their eſtates, provided it be to bis Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, and tranſport their effects, as well as their per- 
ſons, without being reſtrained in their emigration, under any 
pretence whatſoever, except debts, or criminal proſecutions: 
the term limited for this emigration, being fixed to the ſpace 
of eighteen months, to be computed from the day of the ra- 
tification of the definitive treaty. It is further ſtipulated, that 
his Catholic Majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the ef- 
feQs, that belong to him, either artillery, or others, to be 
carried away. 


XX. The 
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1s expreſsly included in the preſent preliminary articles. And 
their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties engage to re. eſtab- 
liſh the ancient peace and friendſhip between them and his 
moſt Faithful Majeſty : and they promiſe, 

iſt, That there ſhall be a total ceſſation of hoſtilities between 
the crowns of Spain and Portugal, and between the Spaniſh 
and French troops, on the one fide, and the Portugueze 
troops, and thoſe of their allies, on the other, immediately 
after the ratification of theſe preliminaries: and that there 
ſhall be a like ceſſation of hoſtilities between the reſpective 
forces of the moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Kings, on the one 
part, and thoſe of the 'moſt Faithful King, on the other, in 
all parts of the world, as well by ſea as by land: which ceſſa- 
tion ſhall be fixed on the ſame epochs, and under the ſame 
conditions, as that between Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
and ſhall continue to the concluſion of the definitive treaty be- 


tween Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
2d. That all his moſt Faithful Majeſty's fortreſſes, and 


countries, in Europe, which ſhall have been conquered by the 
Spaniſh and French armies, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condi. 
tion they were in when they were conquered : and that, with 
regard to the Portugueze colonies in America, or elſewhere, 
if any change ſhall have happened in them, all things ſhall be 
put again on the ſame footing they were before the preſent 
war. And the moſt Faithful King ſhall be invited to accede 
to the preſent preliminary articles as ſoon as ſhall be poſſible. 


XXI. All the countries and territories, which may have 


been conquered, in any part of the world whatſoever, by the 
arms of their Britannic and moſt Faithful Majeſties, as well as 
by thoſe of their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties, which 
are not included in the preſent articles, either under the title 
of ceſſions, or under the title of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored 
without difficulty, and without requiring compenſations, 
XXII. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed epoch for the re- 
ſtitutions, and the evacuations, to be made by each of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed, that the Britiſh and French 
troops ſhall proceed, immediately after the ratification of the 


preliminaries to the evacuation of the countries which they 
occupy 
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occupy in the Empire or elſewhere, conformably to the XIIch 
and XIIIth articles. 

The iſland. of Belleiſle ſhall be — fix 4 after 
the ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can 
be done. 

Guadalupe, Deſiderade, Mariegalante, Martinico, St. 
Lucia, three months after the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. 

Great Britain ſhall likewiſe, at the end of three wooths, 
after the ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done, enter into the poſſeſſion of the river and of the 
port of Mobile, and of all that is to form the limits of terri- 

tory of Great Britain, on the fide of the river Miſſiſſippi, as 

they are ſpecified in the VIth article. 
The iſland of Goree ſhall be evacuated by Great Britain, 
three months after the ratification of the definitive treaty ; and 
the iſland of Minorca by France, at the ſame epoch, or ſooner, 
if it can be done. And according to the conditions of the 
IVth article, France ſhall alſo enter into poſſeſſion of the 
iſlands of St. Peter, and of Miquelon, at the end of three 
months. 

The comptoirs in the Eaſt Indies ſhall be reſtored ſix months 
after the ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done. 

The iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs of the Havanna, 
ſhall be reſtored, three months after the ratification of the de- 
finitive treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done: and, at the ſame 
time, Great Britain ſhall enter into poſſeſſion of the country 
ceded by Spain according to the XIXth article. 

All the fortreſſes, and countries, of his moſt Faithful Ma- 
jeſty, in Europe, ſhall be reſtored immediately after the rati- 
fication of the definitive treaty ; and the Portugueze colonies, 
which may have been conquered, ſhall be reſtored in the ſpace 
of three months in the Weſt Indies, and of ſix months in the 
Eaſt Indies, after the ratification of the definitive treaty, or 
ſooner, if it can be done. 8 

In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent 
by each of the ——_ contracling parties, with reciprocal paſſ- 
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ports for the ſhips, which ſhall carry them, inunediately after 
the ratification of the definitive treaty, 


XXIII. All the treaties, of what nature ſoever, which ex- 
iſted, before the preſent war, as well between their Britannic 
and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, as between their  Britannic and 
Catholic Majeſties, as alſo between any of the above-named 
powers and his moſt Faithful Majeſty, ſhall be, as they are in 
effect, renewed, and confirmed, in all their points, which are 
not derogated from by the preſent preliminary articles, not- 
withſtanding whatever may have been ſtipulated to the con · 
trary by any of the high contracting parties: and all the ſaid 
parties declare that they will not ſuffer any privilege, favour, 
or indulgence, to ſubfiſt, contrary to the treaties above-men- 
tioned. | 

XXIV. The priſoners made reſpectively by the arms of 
their Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, and moſt Faithful 
Majeſties, by land, and by ſea, ſhall be reſtored reciprocally, 
and bona fide, after the ratification of the definitive treaty, 
without ranſom, paying the debts they ſhall have contracted 
during their captivity. And each crown ſhall reſpectively pay 
the advances which ſhall have been made for the ſubſiſtence 
and maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the 
country where they ſhall have been detained : according to 
the receipts and atteſted accounts, and other authentic titles 
which ſhall be furniſhed on each fide. 

XXV. In order to prevent all cauſes of complaints, and 

diſputes, which may ariſe, on account of ſhips, merchan- 
dizes, and other effects, which may be taken by ſea, it is re- 
ciprocally agreed, that the ſhips, merchandizes, and effects, 
which may be taken in the channel, and in the North Seas, 
after the ſpace of twelve days, to be computed from the rati- 
fication of the preſent preliminary articles, ſhall be recipro- 
cally reſtored on each fide. 
That the term ſhall be fix weeks for the prizes taken, from 
the Channel, the Britiſh Seas, and the North Seas, as far as 
the Canary iſlands incluſive, either in the ocean, or in the 
mediterranean. | 

Three months, from the ſaid Canary iflands as far as the 
Aquinoctial line, or Aquator. 


Laſtly, 
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1762. ZEquator, and in all other parts of the world, without any 


exception, or one more * deſeription of time and 
Place. 

XXVI. The — of the preliminary articles ſhall 
do-expediced in good and due form, and exchanged in the 
ſpace of one month, or ſooner if it can be done, to be com- 
puted from the day of the fignature of the preſent articles. 

In witneſs, whereof, we the under-written miniſters plenipo- 
tentiary of his Britannic Majeſty, of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, and of his Catholic Majeſty, in virtue of our reſpective 
full powers, have ſigned the preſent preliminary articles, and 
have cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto. 

Done at Fontainebleau, the third day of November, 0 


BEDroxp, C. P. 8. 
(L. 8.) 
Cholis EU, Duc DE PRASLIN. 
(L. 8.) 
EL MAR d. DE GRIUMALDI. 
(L. S.) 


Declaration, hened at Fontainebleau, the za of November, 1762, 
by the French Plenipotentiary, relating to the XIIlth article of 
the preliminaries. 


His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty declares, that in agreeing to the 
XIIIch article of the preliminaries, ſigned this day, he does 
not mean to renounce the right of acquitting his debts to his 
allies ; and that the remittances made on his part, in order to 
Acquit the arrears that may be due on the ſubſidies of preced- 
ing years, are not to be conſidered as an infraction of the ſaid 
article. | 
In witneſs whereof, I, the under-written miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, have figned the preſent 
declaration, and have cauſed the ſeal of my arms to be pur 


thereto. 
Done at Fontainebleau, the third day of Noni 1762. 


CHOISEUL DE PRASLIN, 
(L. S.) | 
4 The 
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The Duke de Nivernois had previouſly * been 


admitted to an audience, and produced to his Ma- 


jeſty credentials, as ambaſſador- extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary from the King of France, with a 
moſt fulſome flattering addreſs 7, 

The preliminaries were in due time, as his Ma- 
jeſty promiſed, laid before both houſes of parliament. 
They did not appear to all the members ſo honour- 
able, ſafe and adequate, as the dignity of the crown, 
the intereſts of the nation and the ſucceſſes of our 


arms might have expected. Many of the greateſt men op 


in both houſes undertook to ſhew, that they were not bang 


only inadequate, but diſadvantageous and inſecure, 


* On the 24th of November. 

1 The French ambaſſadur' s ſprech to his Britannic Majeſty on this 
occaſion, 
SIR, 

A cordial reconciliation between two powerful monarchs, 
formed to love each other ; a permanent union. of ſyſtems be- 
tween two great courts attracted to one another by their inte- 
reſts rightly underſtood ; and a ſincere and laſting conjunction 
of two reſpectable nations, whom unhappy prejudices have 
too long divided; form the glorious æra of the commence- 
ment of your Majeſty's reign : and this zra will, at the ſame 
time, be that of happineſs reſtored to the four quarters of the 
world, Your Majeſty's name, your glory, and your virtues, 
will be inſeparably joined in hiſtory, with univerſal felicity : 
and poſterity will there read, with ſentiments of reſpect, that 
treaty which will be diſtinguiſhed, above all others, by good 
faith, without equivocation, and by permanent ſtability, 

Permit me, Sir, to felicitate myſelf at your feet, on being 
choſen by the King, my maſter, to ſerve, between your Ma- 
jeſty and him, as the organ of the noble ſentiments of two 
hearts ſo worthy of each other, and to be employed in this 
bleſſed work, which inſures your Majeſty's glory by giving 
happineſs to the whole world. 


Vo I. V. Ff des 
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A. P. deprived Great Britain of many valuable acquiſi- 
702. tions, and branches of trade and commerce, and 
reſtored our enemies unto a ſtate and condition to 
diſturb our peace, and to reſume their grand pro- 
jects of ambition and univerſal dominion, But 
they were approyed of by a majority. Afier very 
warm debates and unanſwerable arguments againſt N 
thoſe preliminaries, the miniſtry divided the houſe 
upon the motion, and carried that by numbers, as on 
other occaſions, which they could not ſupport by juſt 
and rational arguments: but as the minority were 
in very high eſteem with the people, and univerſally 
venerated for their wiſdom, integrity, and love for 
Diſguſtful our King and country, this mode of approbation 
ME "had very little weight without doors; and the 
people as much as ever deteſted ſome of the arti- 
cles, which they apprehended were diſadvantage- 
ous and inſecure, and condemned the whole, as, 
by far, inadequate to our ſucceſſes, and to the 
damages ſuſtained, in ſo long, bloody, and ex- 
penſive a war, provoked by the perfidy, and con- 
tinued by the obſtinacy of our enemies. 
. D. However, it had been determined there ſhould 
1763. bea peace founded upon thoſe preliminaries : and 
Definitive ſuch expedition was made in the forwarding the 
treaty n- efinitive treaty, that it was executed on the roth 
of February 1763, without any material alteration * 
* in 


a The l treaty of peace and frienaſbip, between bis Britan- 
nic Majeſty, the moſt Chriſtian King, and the King of Spain. 
Concluded at Paris, the 10th day of February, 1763. 


Article I. There ſhall be a chriſtian, univerſal, and perpe- 
tual peace, as well by lea as by land, and a fincere and con- 
ſtant 
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in favour of Great Britain, and, with fo much 
ſlight of the intereſt of his Pruſſian Majeſty, that 


It 


fant friendſbip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between their Britannic, 


moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, and moſt Faithful Majeſties, and 


between their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, pr6- 
vinces, countries, ſubjects, and vaſſals, of what quality or 
condition ſoever they be, without exception of places, or of 
perſons; ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall give the 


ſpondence, without permitting, on either fide, any kind of 
hoſtilities, by ſea or by land, to be committed; from hence- 
forth, for any cauſe,” or under any pretence whatſoever, and 
every thing ſhall be carefully ayoided, which might, hereafter, 
prejudice the union happily re-eſtabliſhed,” applying them- 
ſelves, on the contrary, on every occaſion, to procure for each 
other whatever may contribute to their mutual glory, intereſts, 
and advantages, without giving any aſſiſtance or protection, 
direaly or indirectly, to thoſe who would cauſe any prejudice 
to either of the high contracting parties: there ſhall be a ge- 
neral oblivion of every thing that may have been done or com- 
mitted before, or fince, the commencement of the war, which 
is juſt ended. 

II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; thoſe of Madrid 
between the crowns of Great Britain and Spain of 1667, and 
1670; the treaties of peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679; 
of Ryſwick of 1697; thoſe of peace and of commerce of 
Utrecht of 1713; that of Baden of 1714; the treaty of the 
triple alliance of the Hague of 1717 ; that of the quadruple 
alliance of London of 1718: the treaty of peace of Vienna 
of 1738 ; the definitive treaty of Aix la Chapelle of 1748; 
and that of Madrid, between the crowns of Great Britain and' 
Spain, of 1750; as well as the treaties between the crowns 
of Spain and Portugal, of the 13th of February 1668 ; of the 
6th of February 1715; and of the 12th of February 1761; 
and that of the 11th of April 1713, between France and Por- 

n tugal, 


greateſt attention to maintain between themſelves and their ſaid 
dominions and ſubjects, this reciprocal friendſhip and corre- 
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it increaſed the public diſcontent : and the day of 
the peace's proclamation, inſtead of rejoicings, 
was 


tugal, with the guaranties of Great Britain; ſerve as a baſis 
and foundation to the peace, and to the preſent treaty: and 
fox this purpoſe, they are all renewed and confirmed in the 
beſt form, as well as all the treaties in general, which ſubſiſt- 
ed between the high contracting parties before the war, as if 
they were inſerted here word by word, fo that they are to be 
exactly obſerved, for the future, in their whole tenor, and re- 
ligiouſly executed on all fides, in all their points which ſhall 
not be derogated from by the preſent treaty, notwithſtanding 
all that may have been ſtipulated to the contrary by any of the 
high contracting parties: and all the ſaid parties declare, that 
they will not ſuffer any privilege, favour, or indulgence, to 
ſubſiſt, contrary to the treaties above confirmed, except what 
ſhall have been agreed and ſtipulated by the preſent treaty. 

III. All the priſoners made, on all fides, as well by land as 
by ſea, and the hoſtages carrigd away, or given during the 
war, and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, without ranſom, fix 
weeks at lateſt, to be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratification of the preſent treaty, each crown reſpec- 
tively paying the advances, which ſhall have been made for 
the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſove- 
reign of the country where they ſhall have been detained, 
according to the atteſted receipts and eſtimates, and other au- 
thentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed on one fide and the 
other : and ſecurities ſhall be reciprocally given for the pay. 
ment of the debts which the priſoners ſhall have contracted in 
the countries, where they have been detained, until their en- 
tire liberty. And all the ſhips of war and merchant veſſels, 
which ſhall have been taken, ſince the expiration of the terms 
agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall be like- 
wiſe reſtored bona fide, with all their crews and cargoes : and 
the execution of this article ſhall be proceeded upon immedi- 
ately after the exchange of che ratifications of this treaty. 


Ll 


IV. His 
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was ſolemnized with tokens of a general diſſatis- 


faction and mourning, for the loſs of the beſt 
fruits 


IV. His moſt Chriftian Majeſty renounces all pretenſions, 
which he has heretofore formed, or might form, to Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, in all its parts, and guaranties the whole 
of it, and with all its dependencies, to the King of Great 
Britain: moreaver, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes, and 
guaranties to his ſaid Britannie Majeſty, in full right, Canada, 
with all its dependencies, as well as the iſland of Cape Breton, 
and all the other iſlands, and coaſts, in the gulph and river 
St. Laurence, and, in general, every thing that depends on 
the ſaid countries, lands, iſlands and coaſts, with the ſove- 
reignty, property, poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired by treaty 
or otherwiſe, which the moſt Chriſtian King, and the crown 
of France, have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, iſlands, 
lands, places, coafts, and their inhabitants, ſo that the moſt 
Chriſtian King cedes and makes over the whole to the ſaid 
King, and to the crown of Great Britain, and that in the moſt 
ample manner and form, without reſtriction, and without any 
liberty to depart from the ſaid ceſſion and guaranty, under any 
pretence, or to diſturb Great Britain in the poſſeſſions above- 
mentioned. His Britannic Majeſty, on his fide, agrees to 
grant the liberty of the catholic religion to the inhabitants of 
Canada: he will, conſequently, give the moſt preciſe and 
moſt effectual orders, that his new Roman catholic ſubjects 
may profeſs the worſhip of their religion, according to the 
rites of the Romiſh church, as far as the laws of Great 
Britain, permit. His Britannic Majeſty further agrees, that 
the French inhabitants, or others who had been ſubjects of 
the moſt Chriſtian King in Canada, may retire, with all 
ſafety and freedom, wherever they ſhall think proper, and 
may fell their eſtates, provided it be to ſubjects of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty, and bring away their effects, as well as their 
perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigration, under 
any pretence whatſoever, except that of debts or of criminal 


proſegutions: the term, limited for this emigration, ſhall be 
Ff 3 fixed 
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A. D. fruits of our arms: and for the honour of the 
1763. crown and the national faith, which ſuffered greatly, 


in 


fixed to the ſpace of 18 months, to be computed from the 
day of the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. 
V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the liberty of fiſhing 
and drying, on a part of the coaſts of the iſland of Newfound- 
land, ſuch as is ſpecified in the XIIlth article of the treaty 


of Utrecht; which article is renewed and confirmed by the 


preſent treaty, (except what relates to the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton, as well as to the other iſlands and coaſts, in the mouth 
and in the gulph of St. Laurence:) and his Britannic Majeſty 
conſents to leave to the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King, the 
liberty of fiſhing in the Gulph St. Laurence, on condition that 
the ſubjects of France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at 
the diſtance of three leagues from all the coaſts belonging ta 
Great Britain, as well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of the 
iſlands ſituated in the ſaid Gulph St. Laurence. And as to 
what relates to the fiſhery on the coaſts of the iſland of Cape 
Breton out of the ſaid Gulph, the ſubjeQs of the moſt Chriſ- 
tian King ſhall not be permitted to exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but 
at the diſtance of 15 leagues from the coaſts of the iſland of 
Cape Breton; and the fiſhery on the coaſt of Nova Scotia or 
Acadia, and every where elſe out of the ſaid Gulph, ſhall re- 
main on the foot of former treaties. 


{The 13th article in the treaty of Utrecht, here alluded to, runs 
in theſe words : l 

« Article XIII. The iſland called Newfoundland, with the ad- 
jacent iſlands, ſhall from this time forward belong of right wholly 
to Britain; and to that end the town and fortreſs of Placentia, 
and whatever other places in the ſaid iſland are in the poſſeſſion of 
the French, ſhall be yielded and given up, within feyen months 
from the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, or ſooner, if 
poſſible, by the moſt Chriſtian King, to thoſe who have a com- 
miſſion from the Queen of Great Britain for that purpoſe. Nor 
ſhall the moſt Chriſtian King, his heirs and ſucceſſors, or any of 
their ſubjects, at any time hereafter, lay claim to any right to the 
faid iſland and iſlands, or to any part of it, or them, Moreover 


it 
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in the opinion of the public, by leaving the King A. D. 


of Pruſſia to the mercy of the French; or for 
the 


it ſhall not be lawful for the ſubjects of France to fortify any place 
in the ſaid iſland of Newfoundland, or to ere& any buildings there, 
beſides ſtages made of boards, and - huts neceſſary and uſual for 
drying of fiſh : or to reſort to the ſaid iſland, beyond the time ne- 
ceſſary for fiſhing and drying of fiſh. But it ſhall be allowed to 
the ſubjects of France to catch fiſh, and dry them on land, in that 
part only, and in no other beſides that, of the ſaid iſland of New- 
foundland, which ftretches from the place called Cape Bonaviſta 
to the northen point of the ſaid ifland ; and from thence running 
down by the weſtern fide, reaches as far as the place called Point 
Reche. But the iſland called Cape Breton, as alſo all others, both 
in the mouth of the river St. Laurence, and in the Gulph of the 
ſame, ſhall hereafter belong of right to the French ; and the moſt 
Chriſtian King ſhall have all manner of liberty to fortify any place 


or places there.” ] 


VI. The King of Great Britain cedes the iſlands of St. 
Pierre and Michelon, in full right, to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, to ſerve as a ſhelter to the French fiſhermen: and his 
ſaid moſt Chriſtian Majeſty engages not to fortify the ſaid 
iſlands; to ere& no buildings upon them, but merely for the 
convenience of the fiſhery; and to * upon them a guard of 


50 men only for the police. 
VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on ſolid and durable foun- 


dations, and to remove for ever all ſubject of diſpute with re- 
gard to the limits of the Britiſh and French territories on the 
continent of America ; it is agreed, that, for the future, the 
confines between the dominions of his Britannic Majeſty, and 
thoſe of his moſt Chriſlian Majeſty, in that part of the world, 


ſhall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of 


the river Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource to the river Iberville, and 
from thence, by a line drawn along the middle of this river, 
and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the ſea; and 
for this purpoſe, the moſt Chriſtian King cedes in full right, 
and guaranties to his Britannic Majelty, the river and port of 
the Mobile, and every thing which he poſleſles, or ought to 
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A. D. the Pruſſian hero to ſcramble for Cleves, Weſel, 
763. Guelders, and other places taken from him by 


the 


poſſeſs, on the left fide of the river Miſſiſſippi, except the 
town of New Orleans, and the iſland on which it is ſituated, 
which ſhall remain to France; provided that the navigation 
of the river Miſſiſſippi ſhall be equally free, as well to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, as to thoſe of France, in its whole 
breadth and length, from its ſource to the ſea, and expreſsly 


chat part which is between the ſaid iſland of New Orleans, 


and the right bank of that river, as well as the paſſage both 
in and out of its mouth: it is further ſtipulated, that the veſ- 
ſels belonging to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhall not be 
ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of any duty 
whatſoever. The ſtipulations, inſerted in the IVth article, in 
fayour of the inhabitants of Canada, ſhall alſo take place, 
with regard to the inhabitants of the countries ceded by this 
article. | | 

VIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France the 
iſlands of Guadalupe, of Marie Galante, of Defirade, of Mar- 
tinico, and of Belleiſle; and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands 
ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition they were in, when 
they were conquered by the Britiſh arms; provided that his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, who ſhall have ſettled in the ſaid 
Hands, or thoſe who ſhall have any commercial affairs to 
ſettle there, or in the other places reſtored to France, by the 
preſent treaty, ſhall have liberty to ſell their lands and their 
eſtates, to ſettle their affairs; to recover their debts, and to 
bring away their effects, as well as their perſons, on board 
veſſels, which they ſhall be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſlands, 
and other places reſtored as above, and which ſhall ſerve for 


this uſe only, without being reſtrained on account of their re- 


ligion, or under any other pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecutions: and, for this purpoſe, 
the term of eighteen months is allowed to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, to be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the preſent treaty ; but, as the liberty 
granted to his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their 

a | , perſons 
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the French. For, though it was ſtipulated, that A. D. 


the French ſhould: evacuate and RESTORE the in- 
conlider- 


perſons and their effects, in veſſels of their nation, may be 
liable to abuſes, if precautions were not taken to prevent them; 
it has been expreſly agreed upon between his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that the number of Eng- 
liſh veſſels, which ſhall have leave to go to the ſaid iſlands 
and places reſtored to France, ſhall be limited, as well as the 
number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go in ballaſt ; 
ſhall ſer ſail at a fixed time ; and ſhall make one voyage only, 
all the effects, belonging to the Engliſh, being to be embarked 
at the ſame time. It has been further agreed, that his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be given 
to the ſaid veſſels ; that, for the greater ſecurity, it ſhall be 
allowed to place two French clerks, or guards, in each of the 
ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be viſited in the landing places, and 
ports of the ſaid iſlands, and places, reſtored to France, and 
that the merchandiſe, that ſhall be found therein, ſhall be 
confiſcated. | 

IX. The moſt Chriſtian King cedes and guaranties to his 


Britannic Majeſty, in full right, the iſlands of Grenada, and 


of the Grenadines, with the ſame ſtipulations in favour of the 
inhabitants of this colony, inſerted in the IVth article for 
thoſe of Canada: and the partition of the iſlands, called neu- 
tral, is agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of St. Vincent, Domi- 
nica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in full right to Great Britain, 
and that that of St. Lucia ſhall be delivered to France, to en- 
joy the ſame likewiſe in full right; and the high contracting 
parties guaranty the partition ſo ſtipulated. 

X. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall reſtore to France the iſland 
of Goree in the condition it was in when conquered : and his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes, in full right, and guaranties to 
the King of Great Britain the river Senegal, with the forts 
and factories of St. Lewis, Podor and Galam; and with all 
the rights and dependencies of the faid river Senegal. | 

XI. In the Eaſt Indies, Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France, 
in the condition they are now in, the different factories, which 

that 
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conſiderable conqueſts they had made in Hano- 
ver, Heſſe, Brunſwic, &c. the important places 
taken 


th ** rown poſſeſſed, as well on the coaſt of Coromandel, and 


Orixa, as on that of Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, at the be- 


ginning of the year 1749. And his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
renounces all pretenſion to the acquiſitions which he had made 


on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, fince the ſaid begin- 
ning of the year 1749. His moſt Chriftian Majeſty ſhall re- 
fore, on his fide, all that he may have conquered from Great 


Britain, in the Eaſt Indies, during the preſent war ; and will 
expreſly cauſe Nattal and Tapanoully, in the iſland of Su- 
matra, to be reſtored ; he engages further, not to erect fortifi- 

cations, or to keep troops in any part of the dominions of the 
Subah of Bengal. And in order to preſerve future peace on 
the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, the Engliſh and French 
ſhall acknowledge Mahomet Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of 


the Carnatick, and Salabat Jing for lawful Subah of the De- 


can ; and both parties ſhall renounce all demands and preten- 


fions of ſatisfaction, with which they might charge each other, 


or their Indian allies, for the depredations, or pillage, com- 


. mitted, on the one fide, or on the other, during the war. 


XII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be reſtored to his Bri- 


tannic Majeſty, as well as fort St. Philip, in the ſame condi- 


tion they were in, when conquered by the arms of the moſt 


Chriſtian King; and with the artillery which was there, when 
the ſaid iſland and the ſaid fort were taken. 


XIII. The town and port of Dunkirk ſhall be put into 


the ſtate fixed by the laſt treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and by 


former treaties. The cunette ſhall be deſtroyed immediately 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 


as well as the forts and batteries which defend the entrance 
on the fide of the ſea; and proviſion ſhall be made, at the 


ſame time, for the wholeſomeneſs of the air, and for the 


health of the inhabitants, by ſome other means, to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the King of Great Britain, 


XIV. France 


Tu LATE WAR. 
taken from the King of Pruſſia, were agreed only 


to be evacuated, NOT reſtored. 
The 


XIV. France ſhall reſtore all the countries belonging to the 
Ele&orate of Hanover, to the Landgrave of Hefle, to the 
Duke of Brunſwick, and to the Count of La Lippe Buke- 
bourg, which are, or ſhall be occupied by his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's arms: the fortreſſes of theſe different countries ſhall 
be reſtored in the ſame condition- they were in, when con- 
quered by the French arms ; and the pieces of artillery, which 
ſhall have been carried elſewhere, ſhall be replaced by the 
ſame number, of the ſame bore, weight and metal, 

XV. In caſe the ſtipulations, contained in the XIIIth article 
of the preliminaries, ſhould not be compleated at the time of 
the ſignature of the preſent treaty, as well with regard to the 
evacuations to be made by the armies of France of the for- 
treſſes of Cleves, Weſel, Guelders, and of all the countries 
belonging to the King of Pruſſia, as with regard to the evacu- 
ations to be made by the Britiſh and French armies of the 
countries which they occupy in Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, 
on the Lower Rhine, the Upper Rhine, and in all the em- 
pire, and to the retreat of the troops into the dominions of 
their reſpective Sovereigns ; their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſties promiſe to proceed, bond fide, with all the diſpatch 
the caſe will admit of, to the ſaid evacuations, the entire com- 
pletion whereof they ſtipulate before the 15th of March next, 
or ſooner, if it can be done; and their Britannic and moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſties further engage, and promile to each other, 
not to furniſh any ſuccours, of any kind, to their reſpective 
allies, who ſhall continue engaged in the war in Germany, 


[Article XIII. of the preliminaries. After the ratification of 
the preliminaries, France ſhall evacuate, as ſoon as it can be done, 
the fortreſſes of Cleves, Wezel, and Guelders, and in general all 
the countries belonging to the King of Pruſſia; and, at the ſame 
time, the Britiſh and French armies ſhall evacuate all the countries 
which they occupy, or may then occupy in Weſtphalia, Lower 
Saxony, on the Lower Rhine, the Upper Rhine, and in all the 
empire; and each ſhall retire into the dominions of their reſpective 
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Pruſſian 


miniſters 


proteſ, 
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The Pruſſian miniſters in London could not 
look upon ſuch a partiality, in derogation of that 
mutual 
Sovereigns : and their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties fur- 
ther engage and promiſe, not to furniſh any ſuccour, of any kind, 


to their reſpective allies, who ſtall continue engaged in the preſent 
war in Germany.] 


XVI. The decifion of the prizes made, in time of peace, 


by the ſubjects of Great Britain, on the Spaniards, ſhall be re- 


ferred to the courts of juſtice of the admiralty of Great Bri- 
tain, conformably to the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, 
ſo that the validity of the ſaid prizes, between the Britiſh and 
Spaniſh nations, ſhall be decided and judged, according to the 
law of nations, and according to treaties, in the courts of 
juſtice of the nation, who ſhall have made the capture. 
XVII. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cauſe to be demoliſhed 
all the fortifications which his ſubjects ſhall have erected in the 
bay of Honduras, and other places of the territory of Spain in 
that part of the world, four months after the ratification of the 
preſent treaty : and his Catholic Majeſty ſhall not permit his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, or their workmen, to be diſturb- 
ed, or moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, in the ſaid 
places, in their occupation of cutting, loading, and carry- 
ing away logwood : and for this purpoſe, they may build with- 
out hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the houſes 
and magazines which are neceſſary for them, for their fami- 
lies, and for their effects: and his Catholic Majeſty aſſures to 
them, by this article, the full enjoyment of thoſe advantages, 
and powers, on the Spaniſh coaſts and territories, as above 
ſtipulated, immediately after the ratification of the preſent 
treaty. 

XVIII. His Catholic Majeſty deſiſts, as well for himſelf as 
for his ſucceſſors, from all pretenſion, which he may have 
formed, in favour of the Guipuſcoans, and other his ſubjects, 
to the right of fiſhing in the neighbourhood of the iſland of 


Newfoundland. 


XIX. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to Spain all 


the territory which he has conquered in the iſland of Cuba, 


with 
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mutual agreement concerning peace and war, be- A. P. 


tween Great Britain and Pruſſia, which had been, 
| in 


with the fortreſs of the Havanna, and this fortreſs, as well as 
all the other fortreſſes of the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtored in 
the ſame condition they were in when conquered by his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's arms; provided that his Britannic Majeſty's 
ſubjets, who ſhall have ſettled in the ſaid ifland, reſtored to 
Spain by the preſent treaty, or thoſe who ſhall have any com- 
mercial affairs to ſettle there, ſhall have liberty to ſell their 
lands, and their eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to recover their 
debts, and to bring away their effects, as well as their perſons, 
on board veſſels which they ſhall be permitted to ſend to the 
ſaid iſland reſtored as above, and which ſhall ſerve for that 
uſe only, withaut being reſtrained on account of their religion, 
or under any other pretence whatſoever, except that of debts, 
or of criminal proſecutions : and, for this purpoſe, the term of 
eighteen months is allowed to his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, 
to be computed from the day of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty : but as the liberty, granted to his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their perſons, and 
their effects, in veſſels of their nation, may be liable to abuſes, 
if precautions were not taken to prevent them ; it has been 
expreſly agreed, between his Britannic Majeſty and his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſſels, which ſhall 
have leave to go to the ſaid iſland reſtored to Spain, ſhall be 
limited, as well as the number of tons of each one; that they 
ſhall go in ballaſt; ſhall ſet ſail at a fixed time; and ſhall 
make one voyage only; all the effects belonging to the Eng- 
liſh being to be embarked at the ſame time; it has been fur- 
ther agreed, that his Catholic Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary 
paſſports to be given to the ſaid veſſels ; that, for the greater 
ſecurity, it ſhall be allowed to place two Spaniſh clerks, or 
guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be viſited in 
the landing places, and ports of the ſaid iſland reſtored to 
Spain, and that the merchandize, which ſhall be found there - 
in, ſhall be confiſcated. 
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A. D in ſome meaſure, the cauſe of the loſſes he had 
1763: ſuſtained in the Netherlands; and they thought 


their 


XX. In conſequence of the reſtitution ſtipulated in the pre- 
ceding article, his Catholic Majeſty cedes and guarantics, in 
full right, to his Britannic Majeſty, Florida, with fort St. Au- 


guſtin, and the bay of Penſacola, as well as all that Spain 


poſſeſſes on the continent of North America, to the eaſt, or to 
the ſouth eaſt, of the river Miſſiſſippi. And, in general, every 
thing that depends on the ſaid countries, and lands, with the 
ſovereignty, property, poſſeſſion, and all rights, acquired by 
treaties or otherwiſe, which the Catholic King, and the crown 
of Spain, have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, lands, 
places, and their inhabitants ; ſo that the Catholic King cedes 
and makes over the whole to the ſaid King, and to the crown 
of Great Britain, and that in the moſt ample manner and 
form. His Britannic Majeſty agrees, on his fide, to grant to 
the inhabitants of the countries, above ceded, the liberty of 
the Catholic religion : he will conſequently give the moſt ex- 
preſs and the moſt effectual orders, that his new Roman ca- 
tholic ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their religion, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Romiſh church, as far as the laws 
of Great Britain permit: his Britannic Majeſty further agrees, 
that the Spaniſh inhabitants, or others who had been ſubjects 
of the- Catholic King in the ſaid countries, may retire, with 
all ſafety and freedom, wherever they-think proper ; and may 
ſel! their eſtates, provided it be to his Britannic Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and bring away their effects, as well as their perſons, 
without being reſtrained in their emigration, under any pre- 
tence whatſoever, except that of debts, or of criminal proſe- 
cutions: the term, limited for this emigration, being fixed to 
the ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed from the day 
of the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. It 
is moreover ſtipulated, that his Catholic Majeſty ſhall have 
power to cauſe all the effects, that may belong to him, to be 
brought away, whether it be artillery, or other things. 


XXI. The 
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their royal maſter ſo hardly treated by ſuch a A. D. 


. and partial ſtipulation, ICY an ally, 
that, 


XXI. 'The French and Spaniſh troops „ hall evacuate all the 


territories, lands, towns, places, and caſtles, of his moſt 


Faithful Majeſty, in Europe, without any reſerve, which ſhall 
have been conquered by the armies of France and Spain, and 


ſhall reftore them in the ſame condition they were in when con- 


quered, with the. ſame artillery, and ammunition, which were 
found there; and with regard to the Portugueze colonies in 


America, Africa or in the Eaſt Indies, if any change ſhall 


have happened there, all things ſhall be reftored on the ſame 


footing they were in, and conformably to the preceding trea- 


ties, which ſubſiſted between the courts of F France, Spain and 


Portugal, before the preſent war. 
XXII. All the papers, letters, documents, and archives, 


which were found. in the countries, territories, towns, and 
places, that are reſtored, and thoſe belonging to the countries 


ceded; ſhall be reſpectively and bonds fide, delivered, or fur- 


niſhed at the ſame time, if poſſible, chat poſſeſſion is taken, 


or, at lateſt, four months after the exchange of the ratifica- 


tions of the preſent treaty, in whatever 42 the ſaid papers 


or documents may be found. 
XXIII. All the countries and territories, which may have 


been conquered, in whatſoever part of the world, by the 


arms of their Britannic and moſt Faithful Majeſties, as well 
as by thoſe of their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties, 
which are not included in the preſent treaty, either under the 
title of ceflions, or under the title of reſtitutions, ſhall be re- 
ſtored without difficulty, and without requiring any compen- 
ſation. 

XXIV. Relates only to the epochs of reflitutians and evacuations, 

XXV. His Britannic Majeſty, as Elector of Brunſwic Lu- 
nenbourg, as well for himſelf, as for his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
and all the dominions and poſſeſſions of his ſaid Majeſty in 
Germany, are included and guarantied by the preſent treaty 


of peace, 
XxVI. Their 
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* D. that, with a becoming reſolution and firmneſs, 


they entered a proteſt againſt the contents of the 
treaty, fo far as it reſpected the King their maſter. 
On the other hand, the Auſtrians, expecting, or, 
perhaps promiſed, to avail themſelves of this pat- 
tiality, and to get poſſeſſion of theſe Pruſſian ter- 
ritories by a timely evacuation made to their troops 
by the French; they marched a large body of 
troops for that purpoſe. '' The event of this was 
of the greateſt conſequence to the Empreſs-Queen 
and to his Pruſſian Majeſty, in their approaching 


XXVI. Their facred Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, 
and moſt Faithful Majeſties, promiſe to obſerve, fincerely and 
bond fide, all the articles contained and ſettled in the preſent 
treaty :; and they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, di- 
rectly, or indireQly, by their reſpective ſubjeQs ; and the ſaid 
high contracting parties, generally and reciprocally, guaranty 
to each other all the ſtipulations of the preſent treaty. 

XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent treaty, ex- 
pedited in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged i in this city 
of Paris, between the high contracting parties, in the ſpace of 
a month, or ſooner if poſſible, to be computed from the * 
of the ſignature of the preſent treaty. 

In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten, their n 
extraordinary, and miniſters plenipotentiary, have ſigned with 
our hands, in cheir name, and in virtue of our full powers, the 
preſent definitive treaty, and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms 
to be put thereto. 

Done at Paris the tenth day of February, 1763. 


BEDFORD, C. P. S. 
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Pruſſia did alſo march a large body to defeat thoſe 
expectations. Theſe motions threatened the Ne- 
therlands with becoming the theatre of war. This 


velders, 
&c. how 

recovered 
by the 
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alarmed France; becauſe it was foreſeen, that ſhe King of 


would be under à neceſſity of taking part in that 
war, by what means ſoever kindled. And this 
neceſſity diſpoſed the French to treat with the 
King of Pruſſia, and to deliver up all thoſe places 
to HIM, on condition he would ſign a neutrality 
for the Netherlands. This propoſal being ac- 
cepted, France had the honour to boaſt, that he 
reſtored thoſe places to the King of Pruſſia, which 
according to the maxims of good faith, ought to 
have been ſlipulated for him by England his ally. 


-Pru 


1a. 


Thus we are arrived at the end of a war, into The con- 


which his Britannic Majeſty had been driven by — 


neceſſity, and the juſtice he owed to his ſubjects: 

which he continued with vigour and humanity, 
and with no other intention, than to oblige his ene- 
mies to ſubmit to a ſafe, honourable and laſting 
peace. Whereas the leaſt impartial attention to 
the facts recorded in this hiſtory, will eaſily diſ- 
cover, that our enemies did not enter into this war, 
with ſuch pacific diſpoſitions; and that they did not 
purſue it with that humanity and temper, which 
is apparent in all our actions: but on the contra- 
ry, that they, by taking up arms, in the time 
of peace, were intent upon the oppreſſion of their 
peaceable neighbours; and not to be prevailed upon 
to attend to the voice of peace; till their ſtrength 
was conſumed ; or that they could find an oppor- 
Vol. V. G g tunity 
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A.D. tupity to defeat our ſucceſſes, in the field, hy the 
763. intrigues of a cabinet. 


The French and Spaniards were the —_ 
in this war. Their -motives were ambition, envy. 


and hatred, —The.F rench perfidiouſly encroached 
upon our American territories; and, in time of 
| profound. peace, formed a plan, and began, with 


its execution, o drive the Engliſh out of Ame- 
rica, and thereby to annihilate, or to reduce our 
trade and navigation to a dependance on their 
naval power and commerce. —The Spaniards, hay- 
ing enjoyed, all the advantages of peace, during a 
long and bloody war between England and France, 
more perfidiouſly Joined our enemies, without pro- 


vacation, or any viſible motive, than to force Eng- 


land to ſubmit. to ſuch conditions of peace, as 


. might beſt favour the deſigns of the Bourbon 
family. Whereas, if we turn our thoughts to 


the Engliſh, we may trace their real object, through- 
out the whole war, to gain an honourable, firm 
and laſting peace. They did not take up arms, 
till neceſſity obliged them to defend their proper- 
ty, and to repel force by force: neither did they 
proſecute the war with any other view, or upon 
any other plan, than to compel the enemy to ac- 
cept of ſuch conditions, as might leave no embers 
for a new war. By this conduct the Engliſh, not 
only recovered their loſſes by the encroachments 
of the Freach, but drove them out of North 
America; a neceſſary meaſure for the ſecurity 
of the Engliſh empire from the encroachments 
and hoſtilities of a perfidious, reſtleſs and am- 
bitious neighbour, and to eſtabliſh a ſafe and 

laſting 
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laſting peace on that continent. The ſchemes 4. D. 


formed by the French for monopolizing the whole 
trade on the coaſt of Africa, called aloud for re- 
dreſs and deliverance, which could not be other- 


wiſe effected, than by the reduction of Goree and 


Senegal. The loſs of Minorca, and the extraor- 
dinary preparations to invade ſome of the Britiſh 
iſles, juſtified the ſeveral expeditions made againſt 
the coaſt of France, and the activity of our 
fleets, which were employed to prevent the carry- 
ing of thoſe invaſions into execution. The mi- 
ſeries brought upon Hanover, and our other Ger- 
man allies, under no other pretence than their be- 
ing connected by the ties of friendſhip with Eng- 
land, required our utmoſt efforts to ſave them 
from deſtruction. The French fortifications in 
the Eaſt, their intrigues with the Nabobs and 
other Indian chiefs, in prejudice to the Engliſh, 
ind the continual augmentation of their fleet, 
which threatened the total ruin of our trade and 
navigation, beyond the line, rouſed that ſpirit of 
reſentment, wiſdom and courage, which has di- 
veſted them of all power and influence; deſtroyed 
their navy, and driven them from thoſe ſtrong- 
holds, in which they had placed their dependance. 
The danger that threatened our Leeward Iſlands, 
by the French ſettling and fortifying the neutral 
iſles, in open violation of treaties; and the prepa- 
rations at Martinico and Guadalupe for invading 
Jamaica, drew the attention of our arms towards 
the Weſt Indies: and made it neceffary to deprive 
our enemies of thoſe places, from whence they 


hoped to have done us the moſt harm, —And the 
G g 2 union 
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A. P. union of the Houſe of Bourbon againſt England, 


1763. 


which devoted Portugal to be a facrifice to their 
family-intereſt ; and whoſe efficacy depended upon 
the impregnability of the Havanna, the inex- 
hauſtible treaſure of the Spaniſh Indies, and upon 
an excluſive trade to South America, obliged us 
to extend the war, in order to blow up their 
ſtrength on the iſland of Cuba, to intercept or lock 
up their riches beyond the ocean, to open a free trade 
for our merchants to New Spain, and to protect our 
moſt faithful ally in the ſouth of Europe. 

Thus you ſee, that the means made uſe of by 
England in this war to bring about an honourable, 
firm and laſting peace, were not prompted by any 
oppreſſive motives; but were the neceſſary mea- 
ſures and operations diftated and directed by the 
perfidy, ambition and obſtinacy of the enemy: 
and that we did not take one ſtep in this war, but 
what immediately tended to weaken our enemies 
in thoſe parts, on which they placed their greateſt 
dependance to hurt us. 

And while the French were in a coniſeion to 


encounter our fleets, to interrupt our commerce 


and navigation, to diſpute our property, and to 


face our armies in North America; to bid defiance 


to our armaments beyond the Line; to alarm our 
coaſts and to get home the produce of their colo- 


nies: to burn, deſtroy and depopulate the coun- 
tries of our allies: and when they had availed 


themſelves of that additional ſtrength ariſing from 
the Family- Compact with the Spaniſh Monarch, 
our enemies were deaf to the voice of peace: Pon- 
dicherry was an eternal bar to a reconciliation in 


the 
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the Eaſt : Louiſbourg and the forces of Canada A "4 


fed their ambition with hopes of conquering 
North America and its fiſhery : Martinico and 
Guadalupe were thought equal for any attempt 
upon our Sugar Iſlands : and the Havanna was pro- 
vided to give laws to the wind ward navigation, to 
annoy our trade, and to deprive us of the advantages 
of all our conqueſts in the Weſtern Ocean. 
Therefore, by comparing the different objects 


of the Belligerent powers, in regard to peace and 


war; and by duly weighing the motives for en- 
tering into, and the means of carrying on, the 
war, it will appear moſt evidently, That the Engliſh, 
and their allies were the only parties, that ſought 
for a firm and laſting peace by their arms. 

To conclude, it is with the utmoſt ſincerity and 
gratitude we acknowledge the many obligations we 
are under to thoſe gentlemen, through whoſe fa- 
vour we have beeri indulged with materials to re- 
cord the motives, plans and event required to aſcer- 
| tain the cauſe, intention and execution of the moſt 
important tranſactions, during this long, bloody and 
moſt expenſive war. At the ſame time we are truly 
ſenſible of the honour done us by the candid pub- 
lic, whoſe extraordinary encouragement conveys the 
ſtrongeſt recommendation of the impartiality and 
veracity of this hiſtory, which contains victories and 
conqueſts, not to be equalled in the annals of this or 
any other nation; and ſucceſſes and acquilitions, that 
eſtabliſh the dignity of the Britiſh crown, the terror 
of the Britiſh arms, and the commercial intereſt of 
our nation in every quarter of the univerſe. 
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Carical deſcribed, v. 34. inveſted, 
35. ſurrenders, 36. 

Carangoly ſurrenders, v. 25. 

Caſſel, evacuated by the French, iv. 

23. beſieged v. 109. ſiege raiſed, 
112. ſurrenders, 354. 

Catabaws Indians, i, 184. 

Caylus, Marquis of, his ordinance 

r ſeizing the neutral iſlands, i. 
22. diſavowed by France, 39. 
his perfidious propoſals to the Go - 
vernor of Barbadoes, 41. 

Campechy, i. 12, 116. 

Captures. See ſhips taken. 
Chandanagore, taken from the 
French, ii. 377. 
Chailaud, Captain, ii, 362. iii. 299» 

iv. 187, 198. 
Chaves turrenders, v. 321. 
Chengalaput ſurrenders, i. 79. iv. 


” 


299. 

Cherburg, expedition againſt, iii. 
176—190. ſtrength of the place, 
180, 181. ſurrenders, 183. con- 
duct of the commander, 184. ba- 
ſon, &c. deſtroyed, 185. loſs of 
the enemy, 189. importance of 
this blow, 190. iii, 93. overſet, 


94. | 
Cherokees, Indians, i. 184. war, V. 


—24. t 
Clifter's, City of, addreſs, i. 423. 
Cheſapeak 


N 


on 
Chelapeak bay, i. 1 us 


" 
batteput, defence of, ii. 367. ſur- 
— renders, v. 32. | FE 
Chevert, M. de, ni. 315, 
Chickeſaws, Indians, i. 184. 
- Chotſeuil, Duke of, letter to Mr. 
' PiTF, v. 159. gots. 
Chanda Saib, i. 7r. murdered, 75. 
Claude, Mr. commander of the 
Milk, iii. 37. 
Clerke, Captain, ii. 286, 347. 
Clermont, — de, ſupercedes M. 
de Richlieu, iii. 120, 125. evacu- 
d tes. Hanoyer, 126, 132. urſued 
by che allies, 157, &c. defeated 
at Crevelt, 165, &c. k 
Clive, Captain, ſurprizes Arcot, i. 
71. deceived by the French, 73. 
brave defence of a Pagoda, 74, 
defeats M. d'Auteuil, 75. farther 
ſucceſs, 79. E to Bengal, 368. 
u. 370. exploits, 370 390. iii. 
* 161. bees the N ii 
382—390. See vol. iv. p. 141. 
activity and ſucceſs againſt the 
Dutch at Bengal, iv. 219, &c. 
defeats the French Nabob, 296. 
Cloſter Seven. See Convention. 


Clue, M. la, ſails from Toulon, iii. 
55. intercepted, 56—60. defeat · 
ed, iv. 251—255. bis letter on 
this occaſion, 257, note. 


Cobb, Captain, treacherouſly ſeized, 


and his releaſe how effected, 1. 44. 
Colberg befieged by the Ruſſians, 
iv. 372. v. 133, 138, 139. ſurren- 

_ ders, 140. 

Colonies, in North America, their 
importance, i. 105. diſſentions, 
111,151. 

Cole, Colonel, ſeaſonable relief of 
Colonel Williams, i. 157. | 
Columbus diſcovered South Ameri- 

ca, i. 167. 

Commiſſaries for ſettling the limits 

in North America, i. 48. their 

commiſſion opened, 49. See No- 
va Scotia. Their conduct, 5 3, and 
reply, 84, 95- By the French, 


0 


6 
49, 51. and. their conduct, 62, 
_ 85, 88. 91. See St. Lucia. 
Confederacy of the colonies fruſtra- 
tred, i. 111. | | 
Congreſs of the provinces, at Alba- 
ny, i. 112, reſolution. therein, 


113,140. 
Canflans, M. defeated, iv. 262 
276. Rireagth of his fleet, 250. 
* falſe account of the battle, 273. 
Congreſs for peace, propoſed, iv. 


374- og F 
Conjeveram, ii. 366. ſurprized, iv. 
197. | | 1-01 
Contades, M. ii. 272. ſupercedes 

Count de Clermont iii. 173, 309. 

a » 319, iv. 5, 6. deceived by 
Duke de Broglio, 9, 10. his bad 
| fituation, 24, 33. 

Contrecceur, Sieur de, i. 103. 
Convention at Stade, i. 275. vio- 
lated by the French, ii. 426. re- 

2 by the Engliſh, 432—439. 

rench manifeſtq, 107. Riche- 
lieu's letter. See Richelieu. 
Convoys, bad behaviour of the mer- 

chant ſhips, v. 272. 

975 The, its barbarous treatment, 

i. 81. 

Coop Saib deſerts the French, i. 

75» 


Coote, Colonel, v. 25, 27. beats 


the French, 2g. Ses Lally, Pon- 
. 
Cope, Captain, i. 65, 69, 71. 
Corniſh, Admiral, — 2 v. 34. 
See Manilla, 1 | 
Coſne. See De Coſne. 
Covelong ſurrenders, i. 79. 
Coup de main explained, ii. 352. 
Courage, Britiſh, iii. 425. 
Coytmore, Lieutenant, ſhot, v. 17. 
Creeks, Indians, i, 184. 
Crevelt, battle of, iii. 160—170, 
Crickton, Captain, v. 406. 
Crown Point, expedition againſt it, 
i. 152. aſſembles at Lake George, 
153. how defeated, 153—159- 
ſecond expedition, iii. 250. de- 
| ſerted, 


lv Ny 
ſerted, iv. 130. its importance, 


132. 

Coidadella, town, i. 339» 

Cumberland, Fort, built, 4. 141, 
r ä 

0 Dake of, commands 
in Germany, ii. 1s. his difficul- 
ties, 259 —263. his 
tions, 260. retreats, 261, * 
draws up in order of battle, 267 
—270. retreats towards Stade, 
271. his advantageous camp, 27 3« 
retreats, 274. obliged to capitu- 
late, 275—281.. its bad effects, 
280. 

Cunnerſdorff, battle of, iii. 470— 


47 5+ 10 | 
Cutis, attacked by the Ruſſians, 
mii. 329. bombarded, 330. diſ- 
treſſed ſtate, 331. 


4 D. 
Dalton, Captain, i. 785. r 
David, For St 8 1 77. 
defended by General Lawrence, 
78. French retire, ibid. decoyed 
to an action and defeated, ibid. 
blocked up, ili. 278. relieved by 
ſea, 279. ſurrenders to the ene- 
my, 284. miſbehayiour of the 
garriſon, 285. x 
Daun, M. Count, his character, ii. 
248. at Kolin, 249. advantage- 
ous ſituation, 250. deceived, iii. 
149. relieves Olmutz, 150, 151, 
154+ gains. an advantage, 345+ 
attacks the Pruſſian trenches, 346. 
claims the victory, 352. his con» 
duct after, 357. attempts upon 
Saxony, 360—-369. reinforces 
the Ruſſians, 469. joined by the 
Ruſſians, 475. his inaRivity, 479. 
cautious conduct, iv. 373. re- 
lieves Dreſden, 389. defeated, 
399, and 423. reſigns the com- 
1 mand, 424 , 
Death, Captain, ii. 110. v. 231. 
De Coſne, ſecretary at Paris, his 
intelligence concerning forces ſent 


D 


good diſpoſi- 


N. Xs 


to America, 121. and of their 
e 
Deface, The, engaged with, the 
I 
e Indians, ii: 5, 8 
Dennis, Captain, iii. 1114. 
Deſbriſay, Goyernor, Killed, ir. 154. 
Deſerter, A, hanged, iv. 11. 
Deux Ponts, Prince of, iii. 49. 
Diamond, The ſhip, i. 889. 
Diercke, General, ſurrenders, iii. 459. 
Dieſkau, yo de, his inſtructians 
to attac wego, 1, 153. W 
he e —— them, 6 2 
feats a detachment under Colonel 
Williams, 156. attacks General 
Johnſon's: camp, 157, is defeats 
ed, , wounded, and taken, 158. 
his character, 160, 1614. g 


Dillenburg attacked, iv. 346. 


ad 


 Dinwiddie's, Governor, letter to the 


French commandant on the river 
de Beuf, i. y. the anſwer, 101. 
raiſes money and ftores, 103, diſ- 

putes with his province, 112. 

Diſcontent of the nation i. 204. See 
Great Britain. A | * 4 4 

Dohna, Count, ni. 329, 339, 349, 


369, 462. bis manifeſtos, 463. 
>” 465. ſoperc ed d, 
466, 4. 


Dominico, i. 23. 
Dominique, taken, v. 121—125. 
Douglas, Captain, iii. 413. . 
Draper, Colonel, bravery and ad- 
vice, iv. 181. See Manilla. 
Dreſden, threatned to have its ſub- 
urbs burnt, iii. . ſuburbs 
. burat, 361—369. beſieged, iv. 
_ 388, 389. ; 
Drury's, Colonel, miſconduR, iii, 
208. killed, 210, 
Dunbar, Colonel, 1. 144, 145, 148, 


+168. 
Dunkirk, The, engaged with the 


I Lys, 1. 138. | 


Dunkirk, Fortreſs, repaired, i. 235. 
Dupleix, M. treaty wich the Marat. 
does, 1. 63. his pretence to * 


1 4 r "4 * 
1 N 3 | 1 


the Englifh, 64 ill grounded 
complaint, 67. 
er, 71. character and con- 


uct, 76. See alſo 191. ſets up an - 
other pretender to the province of 


Arcot, 76. his pretended com- 
"from the 


miſſions from Mogul, 77. 
marches to the bounds of St. Ba. 
vid's, ibid. ſeizes —”_ Engliſh 

- "troops, ibid. his nephew defeat- 
ed, 78. inability, 117. propoſes 
a treaty, 189. his forgeries diſco- 
vered, 190. his conduct cenſured 
by the directors at home, 191. 
ſuperceded, 192. 

Durel, Commodore, iii. 221. 


Duſſeldorp, capitulates, iii. 171— 


Ls... * 

Dock, refuſe to aſſiſt England, ac- 
cording to treaty, i. 258—261. 
Mi. 22. favour France, 23, 24, 

29. claim an illicit trade, 390. 
refuted, 394, 395- ſhips taken, 
401. See vol. iv. p. 180, 217. 
218. invade Bengal, 219. _ 
ed, 220, 221. a to pay da- 
— 224, 228 an by the 
Engliſh A anſwer to the 
Engliſh memorial, 230. | 


E. 
ple, The, of Boſton, i. 80. 
Indies, hoſtilities com 
by the French, i. 63-79. 117. 
189—199: 1 for peace 
begun, 189. breaks up, 190. a 
feet ordered from England for 
the Eaſt Indies, 191. war con- 
tinued, 347—370. continued, ii. 
362—390, continued, iii. 32. 
278—308. continued, iv. 180— 
242. v. 24—45. , Lender 
Eaſtern Princes, their politics, iv. 
Edward, Prince, his danger near 
St, Maloes, iii. 193. 
Edward, Fort, built, i. 153. 154. 
ie ſtrength, 154. detachment 


wid 


orms a plot, 68. 
- acquires immenſe riches, 70. his 


EU. XL 
ſent to its relief, 155; detach- 
ment ſent from thence to the aſliſt- 
ance of the camp, 159. inter- 
cepted by the enemy, ibid. de- 
— —— 160. þ 
wot, Captain, iii. 36. 409. iv. 
299. def.ats Fares: * 
Elphiſton, Captain, engagement on 
the coaſt of Holland, v. 227. 
Embden recovered, iii. 136, 139. 
ſurrenders, v. 151. | 
Emperor's decree againſt the Kin 
of Pruſſia, ii. $1. iii. 119. 
Empire, army of the. See Impe- 
rialiſts. 
Empreſs Queen. See Hungary, 
ueen of. 
England. See Great Britain. 
Eſſex's, county of, inſtructions, i. 


„ | 
Eſtaing, Count D', his expedition 
againſt Gombroon, iv. 237. broke 
his parole, 239. breaks the capi- 
tulation, 241. See Bencoolen. 
Eſtrees, M. D', ii. 259, 272. 
Evangelic body, their 


üi. * 
Ey bac — at, by Highlanders, 
iv. 346. Es 
Eyre, Captain, of the artillery, i. 
157- | 428 


tions, 


F. . 

Family- compact, iv. 307. heads 
thereof, v. 282. {34.4 

Faulkner, Captain, iii. 410. iv. 


300. v. 233- | 
Ferdinand's, Prince, behaviour at 
Leipfic, ii. 75. appointed com- 
mander of the allied army, 435. 


anſwer to Richelieu's letter, 44. 
takes the field, ibid. how he 
came to Hanover, 451. deſign 
upon Zell, iti. 20. drives the 
French out of Hanover, 132— 
135. ſolicits Engliſh troops, 136. 
triumphs over the French, 1 $7 
at Crevelt, 164. his ſpeech be- 
fore the battle of Croll, "obs. 

umi 


conduct, 174. Foſter, Captain, See Antigallican. 


309. 314. his winter quarters, Fouquet, 


. humility, 169. 
323. diſpoſition of his forces, 


E, XI 


eneral, iii. 149. ſur- 
prized, iv, 383. 


24. endeavours to drive the Fouras fort, ii. 354: | I 
- French from Franckfort, 446. Fowke's, General, conduct, i. 271. 


over-powered in the battle of 
Bergen, 450, 451. retreats in 
order, 45 1. his good con- 

98, 452, 453. iv. 4. attacks 


tried, 432. broke, 436. 
N. B. — Fowhe has been re- 
flored, by his preſent Majefty, to 
Lis rank and to a regiment. 


M. Contades, 6. defeats him, Fox, Mr. ſecretary of ſlate, i. 213. 


—12, orders to Lord George 
_ Sackville, 13. orders to the Mar- 
quis of Granby, 14. thanks to 


his reply to Mr, Roui 


obnoxious to the people, 214. 
e's letter, 


-223, 


© his army, 16. 29. his conduct France, behaviour of, after the peace 


impeached, 24. letter to ——, 
24. note, complains, 28. his 
. ulterior operations, 334, &c, goes 
into winter quarters, 344. his 
conduct in the winter, 345. takes 
the field, 350. marches to Cor- 
bach, 351. attacks the French, 
352. defeats the French near 
ark 357—363.. continues 
the campaign, 427—436. at- 
tempts Gottingen, 434. takes 
the field, v. 104. gains the bat- 
tle of Lungenſaltze, 108. battle 
of Kerch denkern, 142—146. 
future operations, 147—154. at- 
tempt to ſurprize M. Broglio, 
153. his ulterior operations, 344 
Fermer, General, his letter con- 
cerning the battle of Zorndorf, 
111. 338. to Count Dohna, 339. 
beſieges Colberg, 372. 
Fuentes, Count de, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador at London, v. 264. See 
Peace. Pirr. 
Finck, General, iii. 478. paſim. 
Forbes's, Brigadier, expedition a- 
gainſt Fort Du Queſne, iii. 262 
—266, his ſucceſs, 266. death, 
267. / 
Forde's, Colonel, attempt on Va- 
loure, ii. 364. ſucceſs in Gol- 
conda, iii. 300307. iv. 199. 
in Bengal, againſt the Dutch, 210. 
Forreſt's, Captain, gallant action, 
iii. 409. | 


of Aix-la-Chapelle, i. 5. 13. 38. 
its motives for the peace of Aix- 
_ la-Chapelle, 10. examples of 

French faith, i. 14. 119, objects 
of French politics, 15. encroack- 
ments in North America, 16. im- 


proved the troubles in Germany. 


19. ſeized upon the Neutral 
Iſlands, 22. anſwer to the Bri- 


tiſh memorial concerning the hoſ- 


tilities in Nova Scotia, 34. inſin- 


cerity, 35. meaſures to drive the 


Engliſh out of North America. 
36. attempts upon our African 
trade, 37. diſavowed the pto- 
ceedings of their governors, 39. 
continue hoſtilities in Nova Seo- 


_ tia, 43. hoſtilities upon the Ohio, 


5. and 149. appoints commiſ- 
aries to ſettle limits, 49. 51. how 
they fixed the limits of Acadia, 
52. their evalive reply to the de- 
mand of the Engliſh, 5 3. claimed 
the ifland of St. Lucia, 55; their 
falſe pretences detected, 56, con- 
duct in the conferences, 62. at- 
tempts on the coaſt of Guinea, 
63. in Eaſt India, ibid. &c. See 
Dupleix. Preparations for a war 
in Old France, 82. forgeries to 
prove a right to the Neutral 
{lands detected, 83. reply to the 
Britiſh memorial concerning St. 
Lucia, 95. commits hoſtilities on 
the Ohio, 96. defeated, 101 and 
110. 


* 
— 
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110. ſeize on all-the Ohio, 116. 


Sonduct in Europe in 1754. 119. 
towards the eourt of London, 
119—121, ſtrong armament or- 

- dered for America, 121—124. 


and 128. preparing at Toulon, 


132. forces on the Ohio, 136. 
defeat Braddock, 146. their Joſs, 


147. uſe made of it by the 
- *Fhentb, 149 
- George!" 158. firſt ſettlement in 


North America, 171. why fo 


defirous of Nova Scotia, 175. 


trade diſtreſſed, 187. K ff 
de, 


ed in Eaſt India, 192 1%. bro 
198. vemonſtrance againſt Ad- 
miral Boſcawen's proceedings, 
200. pretends to a pacific 52 
tion, 201 and 220. releaſes the 
- Blandford; 202: threatens an in- 
. vaſion, ibid. tions in the 
- South of France, 217. M. Rou- 


- Me's letter to Mr. Fox, 220. Bri- 


- tif ſubjects ordered to feave 
France, 234. privateers permit - 
ted and encouraged, ibid. 'Britiſh 
ſhips ſeized, ibid. navy in 3756, 
243. threatens Hanover, 25 5. 
invades Minorca, 277. ſtrength 
- of their navy and army, 277. 
their fleet advances againſt Adm. 
- 'Byng, 284. its ſtrength, 289. 
Admiral Galiffionere's conduct 
cCenſured, 288. rejoicings for Mi- 

norca, 341. treaty with Auſtria, 
287. Jed 


ares war againſt Great 


Britain, 403—409. operations in 
North Ae 471. beſiege and 
take Oſwego, &c. 473—480. 
navy in 1756. ii. 31. encourage- 
ment of privateers, 36. prepa- 
rations for a German war, 40. 
terms of navigation with neutral 


ſtates, 41. captures, 48. deela- 


ration againſt Pruſſia, 83. the uſe 
made of the King of Pruflia's 
. ſeizing on Saxony, 109. French 
ſcheme for the year 1757, 158. 
repulſed at Fort William Henry, 


4 


. defeated near Lake 


X. 


181184. campaign in Germany 


againſt the Duke of Cumberland, 


- 259—281. pals the Weſer, 264. 


_ raiſe contributions in Hanover, 


© 


266. actual force, 288. force at 
Rochefort, 352. ſtate of the war 
in Eaſt India, 362390. ſucceſs 
in North America, 393—404. 
break the capitulation of Fort 


- Wilkam Henry, 401. documents 


of adminiftration for Hanover, 


© Crevelt, 167, 168. coaſt 


ſucceſs, 294. defeated in 
conda, 306. operations in Ger- 


. 427: See Richelieu. Retreat be- 
fore Prince Ferdinand, 

-m. 125. diſappointed in their 
armaments for N 
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442+ 454- 


orth America, 
5. factions in the cabinet, 
106. manifeſto againſt the allied 
army, 107. its motives, 119. 


treaty with Heſſe Caſſel, 120. with 
the Duke of Brunſwick, 121. 
miſerable condition, 125. eva- 
cuate Hanover, 132. retire to 
the Rhine, 136. cloſely purſued, 
140. conducł of the French mi- 


niſtry, 141. vigorous reſolution, 


144. intentions of France and 
allies, 146. purſued by the allied 


loſes the battle of 
invaded, 
175-210. cruelty to their pri- 
ſoners, 191. 211. ſtrength on the 
coaſt of St. Maloes, 199. account 


army, 1; 


of the affair of St. Cas, 215. loſs 


of Louiſbourg, Cape Breton and 
St. John's, 233—250. attempts 
in the Eaſt Indies, 278—308. 
ol- 


many, 28. deſtroys the 
— 4 Les in Heſle, * mea- 
ſures to ſave their colonies, 402. 
threaten an invaſion, 403. French 
diſtreſs, 427. treachery at Franck - 
fort, 447. attacked by. Prince 
Ferdinand's 994; to diſlodge 
them, 448, 449. keep poſſeſſion, 
452. ſucceſs, 453. critical fitua- 
tion, iv. 3. defeated, 5—12. 22. 
obſtinacy in North America, 82. 

defeyce 
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defence and lofs of Quebec. See 
Quebec. | Loſs of Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point and Niagara. See 
each article. Loſs of Guada- 
lupe, &c. 447 —480. operations 
in Eaſt India, 180—242. prepa- 
- rations to invade England, 241. 
defeated. See Hawke and, Boſ- 
cawen. Fatal effects of the de- 
feat of M. Conflans, 276, its 
deplorable ſtate, 276. , rejects of- 
fers of peace, 292. 342. inci- 
dents in its favour, 30g. Thuzor's 
expedition. See Thurot.  Sitya- 
tion in Germany, 334. &c. in- 
humanity in Heſſe, 348. gains 
the battle of Corbach, 35 3. de- 
feated at Emſdorff, 356. bad 
ſituation of its army, 365. con- 
greſi for peace propoſed, 374. 
operations in Germany, 425— 
436. in North America, 436— 
480. attempts to retake Quebec, 
loſs-of Menges all — 
aud the capitulation, 460—480. 
| loſſes in the Eaſt Indies, v. 24— 
45- cruelties towards the Engliſh 
failors, 65, conduct at the ac- 
ceflion- of King George III. 93. 
agrees to treat of e, 94. 102, 
tion of the French armies, 
104. loſs: of Belleifle, 112—125. 
131. defeated in Germany, See 


Prince Ferdinand. Pretended ſin- 


cerity, 159. Specific propoſitions 
for a „ 161, intrigue with 
Spain, 163. deſtructive of the li- 
berties of Europe, 169. loſs of 
Pondicherry, 204—213, and of 
Myhie, 214. raiſes troublesin Ben- 
gal, 2 16. ravages the coaſt of Su- 
matra, 219. evacuates the places 
on that coaſt, 221. loſſes in the 
Weſt Indies, 221, &c. memorials 
to the King of Portugal. See 
Spain. Declaration of war a- 
gainſt Portugal, 324. family-com- 
1 — See family - compact. An- 
wer to Peter III's declaration for 


peace, 336. laſt operations in 


Germany, 344—354. take New- 
foundland. 85 ne 


Franckfort ſurpriſed by the French 
rreacherouſly, iii. 447. kept in 
poſſeſſion, 45 2. . 

Franckfort on the Oder taken, ii. 

09090! 1 7 dne 

N i. 100. 11 . 

Frederick, Fort, Se Crown Poiat. 

Freyberg taken, iii. 19. 

Friedberg, battle of, V. 382. 

Fulda ſurprized, iv. 339. 349. 


8. a 

Gabel ſurprized, ii. 447. - 
Gage, Colonel, his (nn i. 144: 

ſent againſt Niagara, iv. 137. 
Galathea, a French frigate, i. 42. 
Galiſſionere, Admiral, conduct can- 
| ſured, i. 288. his fleet ſuperior 
to Byng's, 219. runs away, 290. 


305. Y 

Ganjam, French diſtreſs at, iv.,207. 

Gardiner, Captain, attacks the 
Foudroyant, iv. 5. 7. killed ag7. 


takes the ſhip, 57, 88. 
r John, barbarouſly treated, 


i. $0. | 
George II. King, goes abroad, i. 
131, how employed in Germa- 
ny, 134. returns home, 202. 
death, v. 77, 78. the. cauſe, 
76. See Great Britain. 5 
Georgia, provided for by parlia- 
NN 
Uchrut, Capt. NL 37. 420. iv. 299. 
Gingee ſurrenders, . 65. N 4 
by the Engliſh, 77. | 
Glatz, country of, iii. 148. 
— City, beſieged, iv. 385. 
Glogau beſieged, iii. 476. 
Godeheu ſent from the French Eaſt 
India company, to ſettle matters 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, i. 
191. ſupercedes M. Dupleix, 192. 


his pacific diſpoſition, ibid. en- 
ters into and ſettles a treaty with 
the Engliſh at Madraſa, 93 4 


Xx MM i 
Golconda, i. 358. Ser Colonel 
Forde. French defeated in, iii. 


300—307. 
Gombroon ſeized, iv. 237. 
 Goree, expedition againſt, iii. 269. 

deſcribed, 270. attacked, 271. 
ſurrenders, 277, | 
Granby, Marquis of, at Minden, 

iv. 14. at Warbourg, 364. takes 
Gudeſburg, v. 

144 * 145 3 a 
Grand Terre reduced, iv. 153. 
Great Britain's conduct after the 

peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, i. 18. 

memorials, &c. againſt French 

hoſtilities, 30, 38, 45, 46, 4. 

. ſends commiſſaries to Paris to ſet- 

tle limits, &c. 48. Ser Com- 

miſſaries. The merchants, &c. 

- Ul treated by Spain, 81. conduct 

of her miniſtry in 1752, 82 and 

102. conduct of the governor of 

Virginia, 96, and 103. complaints 
without redreſs; 102. 110. na- 

tion murmurs, 111. forces ſent 


"Mainſt the French on the Ohio, 


114. ſeamen recalled and en- 
cooraged, 124. fleet ſent to North 
America, 127. remarks on the 
conduct of the miniſtry in 1755, 
128. 136. Braddock defeated, 
146. his expedition not the firſt 
.- a&t of hoſtility between the two 
nations, 149. diſcovers North 
America, 168. negle&s her diſ- 
coveries, 172. repriſals ordered 
upon the French; 185. this mea- 
ſure greatly condemned, 187. 
navy in 1755. 199. anſwer to the 
French complaint againſt Admiral 
Boſcawen, 202. national diſcon- 
tent with the miniſtry, 204—208. 
and 213. 220, remarks on M. 
KRouille's letter to Mr. Fox, 224. 
navy inactive, 239. officers or- 
dered to Minorca, 239. 50. ſu- 
pine neglect of Minorca, 252. 
weaty with Pruſſia, 255—25 8. 


, deeds? of the German war, 258. 


4 


107. «See alſo, 


- 
* 
+ 


1 


proceedings againſt Admiral Byng, 
$43==347- 


eclaration of war 


againſt France, 390—398. diſ- 


content continues, 415. i. 46. 


meaſures for North America, 
468. fleet kept at home, ii. 45. 


land forces augmented, ibid. tame 
conduct towards Spain. See Al. 
gexires, Antigallican. 


Diſſipa- 


tion of public money, 47. cap- 


8 — - 


tures from the French, 48. by 
the French, ibid. King's anſwer 
to the Empreſs 
for her treaty with France, 52. 
diſcontent of the nation conti- 
nues, 109. a Change of meaſures, 

624. ſupports of Hanover and 


een's reaſons 


Pruſſia, 159, 160. - deplorable 


- Rate of the nation, 166. change 
in the miniſtry, 167. bad mea- 
- ſures,. 168. expedition © againſt 
- -Louiſbourg miſcarries, 169, 301, 


&c. three factions, 170. expedi- 


tion againſt Rochefort, 385—337. 
- how miſcarried, 3 50. diſcontent, 
357. its effects, 458—362. an- 


er to the King of Pruſſia's let- 


ter concerning the convention, 
416. Prince Ferdinand appointed 


general of the allied army, 435. 


motives for breaking the conven- 
tion of Cloſter- Seven. ibid. re- 


gard for the King of Prufliaz 711. 
20. remarks on its ſtate in 1757, 
31. ſhips taken and loſt, and re- 
markable actions, 33—38. acti- 


vity of the miniſters, 51. inter- 


cepts the French ſquadrons: from 
Toulon and Rochefort, 56—51. 


- conquers Senegal, 66. meſſage 


to parliament in favour of Ger- 
many, 68. approved of, 69, &c. 
197. treaty with Pruſſia, 74. ex- 
pedition againſt the coaſt of 
France, 77. intereſt on the con- 
tinent, 147. triumph over the 
French army, 157. battle of Cre- 
velt, 163—170, expedition a- 


gaigſt Cherburg and St. Maloes. 


175-220, 


i« My BU 


1175-220, miſcarriage and loſs 
at St. Cas, 200—220. expedition 
againſt Louiſbourg, 52, 53. 221— 
250. conduct of the Engliſh, 234, 
235. conqueſt of Louiſburg, Cape 
Breton and St. John's, 236—230. 
forces deſert at Ticonderoga, 250. 
rejoycings at our ſucceſs in North 
America, 268. conqueſt of Go- 
ree, 277. operations in the Eaſt 
Indies, 278—308, his Majeſty's 
- reſolute anſwer to the Dutch 
claim of an illicit trade, 393. 
their caſe ſtated and confuted, 
394. meaſures to counteract tl. a 
French, 402. Britiſh courage, 
425. flouriſhing ſtate, 426, 427. 
proceedings in Germany, 447— 
454- in North America, iv. 82— 
141, conqueſt of Quebec, 99 
124. of Crown Point and Nia- 
gara, 130. 138. in the Weſt In- 
dies, 141—180. expedition a- 
gainſt Martinico, 142, &c. it fails, 
146. conqueſt of Guadalupe, &c. 
147, 180. operations in the Eaſt 
Indies, 180—242. memorial a- 
gaink the Datch hoſtilities in 
Bengal, 229. meaſures to defeat 
a French invaſion of Britain, 241 
—247. how defeated. See Con- 
flans and M. de la Clue, Hawke 
and Boſcawen. Glorious ſtate of 
Britain, 277. joy of the nation, 
278. declaration for peace, 291. 
the foundation of the oppoſition 
to Mr. Pirr, 294. 315. conven- 
tion with Pruſſia, 316. Thurot's 
expedition defeated, 319—332. 
congreſs for peace propoſed, 374. 
cauſes of the Cherokee war, v. 
5 —24. treaty with them, 13. 
ſucceſſes in Eaſt India, 24—45. 
generoſity to French priſoners, 
67.70. death of King George Il. 
77. acceſſion of King George III. 
80. ſtate of the nation. at this 
juncture, 81. the King's decla- 
ration, 82. ſpeech in parliament; 
Vor. V. ; 


E. 


83. ſenſe of the nation, 87. of 
parliament," ibid, - ſtate of the 
court, go.” conduct towards Pruſ+ 
ſia, 94. enters into treaty about 
a peace, 99, &c, preparations for 
war conti ued, 103, operations 


in Germany, 104—112. con- 


queſt of Belleifle, 112125. al- 


teration in the miniſtry, 113. ope- 


rations in Germany, 141154. 


new parliament, 154. definitive 


progocions for a peace, 165. 
ngland blamed by France, L71. 
univerſal regret at the refignation 
of Mr. Pirr, 201. concluſion of 
the war in the Eaſt Indies, 204— 
221, ſucceſſes in the Weſt In- 


dies, 221—225. conduct in re- 
gard to Spain after Mr. Piry's 


reſignation, 238—256. diſcon- 


tent of the nation, 262. anſwer 


to the Spaniſh ambaſſador's note, 
267. war declared againſt Spain, 
286. letters of marque granted, 
289. how much intereſted in the 
cauſe of Portugal, 300. aſſiſt the 
Portugueze, 3 30, &c. laſt ope- 
rations in Germany, 344—354- 


_ conqueſt of Martinico, &c. 356 


—3z61. of the Havanna, 363. 
meaſures at home, 386.  New- 
foundland loſt, 386. recovered, 
389, conqueſt of Manilla, 409— 
422. operations in Portugal, 423 


430. preliminaries of a peace, 


431. diſcontent of the people, 
432. 450. 452. Pruſſian mi- 
niſter's proteſt, 460. 


Guadalupe, iſland. of, conquered, 


iv. 147, &c. capitulation, 162. 


&c. its importance, 171—180. 


Guarda Coſtas, i. $0. | 
Guay, M. du, fails on a cruize, i. 


7 { 01 


Guelders capitulates, ii. 41 3. 
Guinea, coaſt of, attacked by the 


French, i. 63. rrovided for by 
parliament, 83 


Hh Had- 


_ WP 


N. H. 

Haddick, General, ii. 431. 
Halket, Sir Peter, killed, i. 145.146. 
Hallifax, town of, built, i. 28. 
fortified, ii. 12. 
— Earl of, i. 28. 
Hamelen evacuated, iii. 134, 135. 
Hanau: Muritzenberg, town of, ſe- 

verely treated by M. Broglio, iv. 


n ee Elector of, his motives 
for appearing in arms, ii. 162. 

memorial * dyet, 418. reply 
to a decree of the aulic council, 
ju. 376. | 

Hanover threatened by the French, 


. "£44. 256. ii. 40. 152. in- 
- wilted 266. conquered, 427. 
charges England with her miſeries, 
431. See. 22. 68—72. 
Hanoverian troops. See foreign and 
Allied army. 

Hardwick Indiaman, iv. 206. 221, 
INS. - 


Hardy, Sir Charles, ii. 22 1. 


Harborough beſieged, ii. 442. 
Havre de Grace bombarded, &c. 
ier. 247—250. 
Harvey, The Honourable Captain, 
i. 246. v. 64. 
Havanna, expedition againſt, v. 
363. deſcribed, 365. Moro caſtle 
beheyed, 368—379. city be- 
fieged, 380. ſurrenders, 381, 
Haſtenbeck, the battle of, ii. 267. 
Hawke, ſails on a hazardous cruiſe, 
I. 132. ordered to wait for a 
French ſquadron, 186. called 
- home, ibid. at Gibraltar, ii. 17. 
againſt Rochefort, 297, 312, &c. 
See Rochefort Intercepts the 
French ſquadron, iii. 60. See 
' al 77. ſail to lock up the grand 


French fleet, iv. 244- blocks up 


Breſt, 260. driven to Plymouth, 
ibid. returns and defeats M. Con- 
flans's fleet, 262—276. ſtrength 
of his fleet, 268. his bravery and 
conduct, 265. 271. thanked by 


= IX 


1 v. 71. his anſwer, ibid. 

| atchievements, 72. note. 

Heſle. See allied army, France, 
and M. D. de Belleiſle. 

Heſſe Caſſel, ſubſidiary treaty with, 
1. 134. debates thereon, 202. 
treaty with France, iii. 120. 

Heflian troops quartered, ii. 128. 

Heydon, Major, Governor of Col- 
berg. See Colberg. 

Henley, the ſpy, iii. 79. 

Henry, Prince, his dangerous ſitua- 
tion, iti. 342, 361. marches into 
Bohemia, 457. routs the Impe- 


. - Tialiſts, 459. returns to Saxony, 


, 460. See 476, 478. iv. 391. 

Hitpaniola, brave actions off, v. 5 3. 
Holbourne, Admiral, ſails after Ad- 
miral Boſcawen, i. 130, 138. at 
HFallifax, ii. 391. returns home, 


9 
Holmes, Commodore, ii. 8, &c. re- 
covers Embdeo, iii. 137139. 
admiral, v. 226, | 
Holwel, Mr. his defence of Calcut- 
ta, i. 365. miſeries, 367. 

— 10. 116. i 
„Captain, iv. 298. | 
Hoſtilities begun by - French, 1. 
25. continued in the Weſt Indies, 
Nova Scotia and Ohic, 43. 62. 
Howe's, Captain, bravery, 1. 319. 
commands an expedition, iii. 77. 
. againſt Cherburg, 179, 180. gal- 
. lant behaviour at St. Cas, 209. 

Howe, Lord, killed, iii. 253. 
Hoya ſurrenders, iii. 126. 
Huchkirchen, battle of, iii, 347— 
n 
Hudſon's river, i. 179. 
Hughes, Commodore, iv. 142. 
Hulſen, General, iv. 402. 
Hungary's, Queen of, envoy with- 
draus from London, iii. 23. in- 
gratitude, i. 204. joins France, 
261 and 387. enmity to the King 
of Pruſſia, 262. treaty with Ruſſia, 
262. why ſhe deſerted England, 
264. ii. 52. her excuſe anſwered, 


— 53. 


r 


3. 5. her reply to the King of 
Batz 60. 62. oppoſes bin by 


arms, 88. army takes the field in 
1757, 227, ſtate of this cam- 
paign, 229—258. iti, 3—20. 


342—375. battle at Huchkir- 


chen, 345. claims the victory, 
352. attacks Dreſden, 360. raiſes 
the ſiege, 369. forces retire into 
winter quarters, 370. meaſures 
purſued, 375 preparations. for 
next campaign, iv. 372. opera- 
tions, 377. ſurprize the Pruſſians 
at Neuſtadt, 379. defeated, 399. 
defeated at Torgau, 423. See 
Pruſſia. Agrees to a ceſſation of 
arms, v. 398. 6 | 

ydranaig, the Maiſſorean bad mi- 


niſter, V. 37. 


Jacobs, Captain, an Indian chief, 
1. 492. | 
Jaffier Ali Cawn, Nabob, ii. 383— 


87. treaty with the Engliſh, 388. 


Imhoff, General, attacked, his 


brave defence, iii. 316, 317, 


joins the Britiſh troops, 318. 
Imperialiſts worſted, ii. 4 . 460. 
aſſemble, iii. 146. — 
routed, 459. their motions, iv. 
381. chathſed, v. 134. agree 
far a neutralſity, 399, 
Indians on the Ohio provoked, i. 
100. 2 to the governor of 
New York, 112. defeat Calonel 
Braddock, 145, 146. their igno- 
ance in numbers, 156. defeat 
the Baron de Dieſkau, 158. re- 
fuſe to join General Shirley, 164. 
various nations, 180. 184. action 
with Captain Armſtrong, 492. 
diſputes made up, ii. 7. v. 5—24. 
barbarities, ii. 401. v. 17, 24. 
Invaſion, fears of an, not well 
grounded, i. 128. threatened, 
200. 216. remarks on the intel - 
ligence of the invaſion, 234— 
252. no fear of ane, 238. 241. 


», 


ed, 455. 


renewed, ii. 40. iv. 243, and 
258. meal ſures to prevent it, 243. 
260. a 


Johnſon, General, commands the 


expedition againſt Crown Point 
in 1755, i. 152. attacked in his 
march by the Baron de Dieſkau, 
153. defeats the enemy, 158. 
their loſs, ibid. his conduct, 160. 
defended, 161, 162. he returns 
home, 163. commands the ex- 
pedition againſt Niagara, iv. 137. 
defeats an eſcort, 138, reduces 
the fort, ibid. the capitulation, 
139. his abilities, 141. 


Johns, St. ſurrenders, iii. 250. 


Jonquiere, Marquis of, i. 45. 100. 


lroquois Lodians, i. 180, 


be kt K. | 
 Keene's, Sir Benjamin, conduct in 


regard to the Spaniſh inſult at Al- 
gezires, i. 18. — Py 

Keith, Marſhal, ii. go. harraſſed 448. 
his ſucceſs, 453, killed, iii. 346. 

Kennedy, Captain, v. 56, &c. re- 
warded, 61. | 

Kennebeck river, i. 113, 114. 


Keppel, Commodore, at Goree, iii. 


271, &c. his conduct, 274. See 
avanna. 
Kerjean, M. de, defeated, i. 78. 
King's ſpeech. See parliament. 
Kinnier, Major, his death, i. 77. 
Kirch-Denckern, battle of, v. 143. 


Knollis, Lieutenant, killed, v. 61. 


Kolin, battle of, ii. 250 &c. 

Konigſberg, ſeized by the Ruſſians, 
li. 145 | 

1 ſurrenders, iii. 156. 

| | L. 

Lafory, Captain, iii. 241. 

Lake George, i. 153, 163. 

Lake Sacrament. Sce Lake George. 

La Corne, i. 30, 43. | 

Lally, General, ſent to Pondicher- 
ry, iii. 278. his inhumanity, 287. 
takes Davecotah, 294. invades 

H h 2 Tanjore, 


— . ˙¹wm̃ ä X — —_ — — — 


— — — —— — — 


F 


Toꝛxjore, ibid. his demands, 295. 


belieges Madraſs, iv. 180, &c. 
- repulſed, 194. his letter to the 
Governor of Pondicherry, 193. 
befieges Tanjore, 296, deſperate 
condition, 297. negociates and 
breaks his agreement, 298. raiſes 
the fiege and flies, ibid. reſumes 
his operations, v. 24. unſucceſs- 
ful attack on Wandewaſh, 27. 
retreats, 29. defeated, 30. pur- 
ſued, 31. calls in his troops to 


+ Pondicherry, 24. his intrigues, 
was 37 his Maiflorean alliance defeat- 
« * Ef - 


39. attempts againſt Colonel 
Coote defeated, 41. letter inter- 
cepted, 207. propoſals to ſurren- 
der Pondicherry, 208. 
Lancey, Governor of New York, 
i. 112. 

Law of dereliction explained, i. 
61. v. 270. A ae, ee 
Law, MF: 1 6z, 73, 75, 369. See 

Bengal. i | 


18 Major, in Nova Scotia, 


i. 29, 31, 114, 383. at Louiſ- 


bourgh, in. 235. 


Lawrence, Col. in the Eaſt Indies, i. 
65. defeats the French, 66. his 


bumanity, 67. defeats the French 
under Mr. Law, 73. defeats M. 
de Karjear, 78. Ser alſo 367. iv. 


195, 196, 197. v. 74. 
Legardeur de St. Pierre's anſwer to 
Governor Dinwiddie's letter, i. 

1 8 
Legge, Henry Bilſon, Eſq; remov- 


ed, i. 214. reſigns, v. 113. 


Legge, Captain julian, i. 84. 


Lehwald, M. ii. 409. 
Leipfic, ii. 75. iii. 369. 476 
Letters of marque granted, i, 185, 


13. | 8 
1 from M. Rouille, to Mr. 
Fox, i. 220. N. 
Leutomiſſel taken, iii. 15 3 
Lignitz, iv. N es 
Liane Sir 2 n. 308. 
Lindſey, Captain, killed, ui. 189. 
Lila, battle of, 111, 7218. 


— 


© 


Litchfield, The, ſhipwrecked, iii. 
421. 
Liverpool's memorial about © the 
Peace,” v. 433. | 
Lockhart, Captain, iii. 35, 36, &c. 
Loggie, Captain, v. 233, 237. 
Logwood trade, our right to it, i. 
10. adjuſted with Spain, 116. 
London addreſs; for a vigorous war 
with France, i. 208, 418. in- 
ſtruftions to repreſentatives, 420. 
addreſs on the reduction of Louiſ- 
bourg, ni. 268. has the thanks 
of the King for raiſing ' volun- 
teers, iv. 278. | : 
Long iſland, i. 179. 


' Loudon, Earl of, commander in 


North America, i. 468. letter on 
the loſs of Oſwego, 49 f conduct, 
v. 5. ii. 390. at Hallifax, 391. 
returns to New York, 393. ſu- 

©  perceded, iii. 53. 

Loudon, Fort, v. 23. 

Louis, Fort, reduced, iv. 150. 


| Louiſbourg, expedition in 1759, 


miſcarries, ii. 169, 391. another 
expedition, iii. 52, 5 3, 221—250. 
difficulty of landing, 225—232. 
army lands and draws up, 232. 
enemy flies, 233. the town be- 
fie "> 235. capitulates, 246, 
loſs on both ſides, 248. fortifica 
tions demoliſhed, v. 52. | 
Lucia, St. 4, 23, 55. diſcovered 
firſt by the Engliſh, 58. not de- 
ſerted, 59. their right eſtabliſhed, 
61. reply to ditto by the French, 


95 : 
1 General, iv. 349, 351, 


368. 
Lunaire, St. 1it. 192. 


Lyman, General, 1. 155. 
Lyttleton, Governor, v. 4, c. 


Lys, The, taken, i. 137. 


Macbean, Captain, iv. 29. 
Macnamara, Lemiral, i. 122, 123, 
128, 130, 131. | 


M ichault, 


= 

M achault, 

capture of the, iii. 40. 
Mac Bride, Captain, v. 273. 
M'Cormick, his affidavit, v. 66. 
M*Ginne, Cap ain, killed, i. 160. 
Madrals, beſieged, iv. 180—193. 

ſiege raiſed, 194—196. See Lally. 
Madura, fiege of, ii. 367. 
Mahomed Ally Cawn, i. 65, 69, 


71, 370. 


M albes, St. expedition againſt, iii. 


77. ſails, 81. arrives at Cancalle 
bay, 84. forces land, ibid. march 
and manifeſto, 86, 87. damage 
done, 89, 94. forces retire and 
reimbark, go, 91. Biſhop's man- 
date, 91, note. ſecond expedition, 
192—220. | 

Mahon. See Minorca. 

Man, Captain, 'v. 402. 

Mantle, Captain, iii. 412. 

Manteuffel, General, iii. 456, 467. 
taken, in % %%// no 

Mauphus Cawn, 1. 370. 

Maiſſoreans, how engaged to the 


French; v. 37. how prevented, 
8 


38. Kings ef) 

Manilla, expedition againſt, v. 409 
—422, 

Mates. iv. 346. ſurpriſed, 368. 
iv. 361, note. 

Marlborough, Duke. See St. Ma- 
loes. Commander in chief of Eng- 
liſh forces in Germany, iii, 175. 

Marine Society, i. 468. 

Marpourg, ſurpriſed, iv. 347- 

Martinico, expedition againſt, iv. 
142. ſtrength, 143. deſcent made, 
144. troops reimbark, 145. at- 
tack dropt, 146. another expedi- 
wy 257, 355—3<2. conquered, 
ibi 


Maryland, i. 151, 182. 

Maſſulipatam taken, iv. 200. its 
importance, 2c 6. 

Maſſum, George, his affidavit, v. 

Matignon, Engliſn army at, iii, 


197. 
Mead, Captain, v. 403, 


93 


privateer, / remarkable | 


X. 2 


Memorials, concerning boſtilities in 
Nova Scotia, i. 30, 37. 


Mildmay, William, Eiqz commiſ- 


ſary at Paris, i. 49. | 

Militia a&, in Penfilvania, i. 379. 

Militta propoſed in England, ii. 
123. act paſſed, 132. obſtructed, 
1 4+ pry 144. improved, 
ini. 96. 

Minden, beſieged, ui. 135. battle, 
iv. 6—22. 

Miniſtry, Britiſh, in 1748, their 
weakne(ls, i. 18. ignorance in re- 
gard to the limits in North Ame- 
rica, 44. ſupine ſecurity in 1752, 
82. rouſed by the remonſtrance 
of Governor Shirley, 114. ſeem 
reſolved to defend America, 118, 
126. remarks on their conduct, 
I, 29, 136. prevailed upon ta 
proceed againſt the French, 185. 
obnoxious to the people, 204, 
213. changed, ibid. new miniſtry * 
diſguſtful, 218, 220, 224, 238, 
415. ii. 46, 110. another change 
113. joined by the country gen- 
tlemen, 121. conduct, 122. an- 
other change, 166, 174. 176, 
177. diſliked, 184. Mr. PiTT ” 
reſtored, 185, See PiTT and 
vol. iii. 424. v. 45, 90, &C; 
changed, v. 113. conduct of the 
new miniſtry towards Spain, 238 
—256. towards Portugal, 300, 
307, 327, 386. | 

Minorca, the object of the Toulon 
armament, i. 217, 235 —254. 
neglected, 241, 244. its invaſion 
aſcertained, 243, 245. ſquadron 
ordered to ſail for Mahon, 252. 
delayed, 253. See Byng. French 
army landed, 292. M. Duke de 
Richelieu's maniteſlo, 293 march 
to Mahon, ibid. condition of Fort 
St. Philip, 294- bravery of the 
garriſon, 305. ſtate of the gar- 
riſon at the general attack, 307. 
ſtormed, 308. bravely defended, 
zog. ſarrenders, 311. loſs on our 


h 3 fide, 


' 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


. 


ſide, ibid. and 318. articles of 
capitulation, 312. ammunition 
expended, 318. its importance, 


331. iſland deſcribed, 332—341 | 


why diſregarded aſter the declara- 
tion of war, 468. 
Miranda ſurrenders, v. 321. 
Mirepoix, Marquis of, his inſidious 
conduct at the court of Great Bri- 


tain, i. 119. at the notice of Ad- 


miral Boſcawen's being ſailed to 
North America, 127. departs, 


138. 

Mogul, attacks Bengal, v. 217. 
beat by the Engliſh, 218. his 
future conduct, 219. 

Monro, Colonel, ii. 396. 

Monſon, Major, iv. 199. Colonel, 
fupercedes Colonel Coote, v. 42. 
wounded, 43. PAY 

Montcalm, M. ii. 395, &c. it. 
259. at Quebec, iv. 113. killed, 
119. 

—— the Honourable Co- 
lonel, expedition againſt the Che- 
rokees, v. 18. 

Monckton, Colonel, in Nova Sco- 


tia, i. 1 39: his character, iv. 94. 


wounded, 119. See Martinico. 
Moore, Commodore, iv. 143, See 
Martinico and Guadalupe. 
Morarow, who, i. 67. 
Moravian ſettlement, i. 282. 


 Mordaunt, Sir John, ii, 298. en- 


guiry into his conduct, 338. de- 
| ak 342. remarks, 345—355. 
trial, 356. acquitted, 357. See 
Rochefort. 
Motte, M. La, i. 131, 137. 
Munden, battle of, iii. 321, 322. 
city evacuated, 322. Ses alſo vol. 
pv. 364. a 
Munſter, iii, 323. beſieged, iv. 338, 
Murray, Peter, iii. 36. f 
Murray, General, iv. 441, &c. his 
order of battle, 445. retires with · 
in the walls of Quebec, 449. Fe- 
lizved, 452, 


= 


#1 Fg 
Mutiny bill, extended to North 
America, i. 126, b 
Muy's, M. de, account of the bat - 
tle of Marbourg, iv. 361, note 
Myhie —. v. 214. 
Muzapherzing, the pretender to 
Arcot, i. 62, 63. treacherous 
ſubmiſſion, 68. proclaimed Vice- 
roy, 70. killed, 72. 


N. 

Nabob. Se Calcutta and Bengal. 

Narfpore, taken, iv. 200. 

Nattal furrenders, v. 220. 

Navy, Britſh, in 1756, i. 199, 
354, 409. its loſs, iii. 423. v. 
49, 381. navy, French, i. 243. 
ii. 31. blocked up, iii. 54. Ser its 
loſs on page 422, and vol. iv, 
301. Navy, Spaniſh, in 1758, 
Il. 54. v. 277. x 

Nazzabulla Cawn, ii. 364. 

Nazirzing, Viceroy of the Dekan, 
i. 65, 67. miſled by the prime 
miniſter, 69. takes the field in 
perſon, ibid. aſſaſſined, 70. 

Neceflity, Fort, defeat of Colonel 
Waſhington there, i. 103. his 
capitulation, 104. violated, ibid, 
and 110. 

Neumarck ſurpriſed. iii. 7. 

Neutral iſlands, i, 22. 55, Ke. 

Neutrality, no cover for an illicit 
trade, iii. 95. 

Neut:als of — i. 385. 

Neuſtadt, iv. 379. 


New England, when firſt ſettled, 


and how compoſed. i. 176. de- 
ſcribed, 177. 
New England men, exploits in No- 
va Scotia, 1. 140. | 
Newcaſtle, Dyke of, rcfigns, v. 


332. ; | 

Newfoundland diſcovered, i. 170. 
deſcribed, 172. loft, v. 386.” re- 
covered, 389. 

New jerſey, i. 181. 

New York, i. 112, 113, 152. de- 
ſeribed, 178, 189. poſleſſed = 
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the Swedes and Dutch, ibid. by 
the Engliſh, 179. town of New 
York, 179. 

Niagara, expedition againſt, i. 152. 
163. iv 135. reduced, 138. ca- 
pitulation, 139. | 

Nieuport, iii. 23. 

Nightingale, Captain, v. 230. 

Nivernois, Duke of, ſent to Eng- 
land, v. 431, ſpeech to the King, 
449. See Peace. 

North America. See America. 

Norfolk militia, their addreſs, iv. 


279. 

New Scotia, French claim there- 
upon, i. 15. its importance, 26, 
and 175. the colony ſettled, 27, 
and 174. diſturbed by the French, 


28. defended, 29. memorial to 


the court of France, zo. hoſtili- 
ties continued, 43, 62. commiſh- 
on to ſettle its limits, 48. limits 
claimed by England, 50. how 
reduced by France, 52. Engliſh 
claim how proved, 52, 84, &c. 
to 95. provided for by parliament, 
83. expedition againſt the French, 
its good effects, 139. forts ta- 
ken, ibid. its deſcription, 174. 
undergoes ſeveral revolutions, 
ibid. totally reduced, 3834, 387. 
Peaſants and Indians ſubmit, v. 3. 


| O. | 

Oberg, General, watches the Prince 
of Soubiſe, ui. 319. engages, 

321. retreats, 322. 

Obrian's, Captain, gallant action, 
i. 398. v. 55. a 

Officers, obſervations on, iii. 43. 

Ohio company, i. 44, 109. hoſti- 
lities began there by the French, 
45. continued, 63, 96, 136. ſome 

advantages, 474 | 

Olmutz beſieged, iii. 150. fiege 
raiſed, 153. 

Oſborne, Admiral, intercepts a 
French ſquadron, iii. 56—60. 


D 


E 


thanked by the Commons, and 

his anſwer, 442. = 
Oſnabrug taken, v. 151. | 
Oſtend, iii. 23 a 
Oſwego, French march to attack, 

1. 153. beſieged, 473—478. ca- 

pitulates, 478—482, remarks on 
this loſs, 482— 491. how im- 

proved by the French, ii 8. 
Outatour, i. 73,75 


P. 

Palfy, Count, iii. 460. | 
Parliament of Great Britain, King's 
ſpeech in January 1753, i. 82. 
ſupplies granted, 83. meets in 
1754, 117, King's ſpeech, 118, 
ſupplies granted, ibid. grant ſub- 
ſidies to — and Saxony, ibid. 
King's meſſage in 1755, 125. the 
eaſe with which the ſupplies were 
raiſed, 128. King's ſpeech at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſions 130. King's 
ſpeech on the 13th of November, 
1755, 208. debates thereon, 211 
—213. meſſage concerning an 
invaſion, 249. Speaker's addreſs 
to his Majeſty, 400. King's 
ſpeech, 402. meets in 1756, 114. 
ing's ſpeech, ibid. addreſs his 
Majeſty, 117. King's meſſage 
concerning Hanover, 159. King's 
ſpeech, iii. 44. addreſſes of both 
houſes, 47, 48. meſſage in fa- 
vour of Germany, 68. Frauen 
for the German war, 95. King's 
ſpeech at the cloſe of parhament, 
102. King's ſpeech, 428. ad- 
dreſſes of both houſes, 431. fup- 
plies for 1759, 438. meſſage con- 
cerning an inaviion, iv. 243, 244. 
opened with a ſpeech by com. 
miſſioners, 286. addreſſes of both 
houſes, 290. King George III's 
ſpeech, v. 82, ſenſe of the par- 
hament, 87. grants, 88. diſſolv- 
2 113. New, 154. its com- 
plexion, 155. King's ſpeech, 259, 
H h 4 1 Paaddreſles 


Pelham's, Henry, death, 1. 117. 


Iz N 4D 
addreſſes, 261. grants, 263. 
King's ſpeech, 290. King's 
ſpeech, mentioning the prelimi- 

naries, 435, oppoſition to che pre- 

- liminaries, 4414. 

Peace offered by their Britannic and 
Pruſſian Majeſties. iv, 291—296. 
overtures by a Spaniſh jeſuitical 
emiſlary, 308—3 15. rejected by 
the enemy, 342. a congreſs for a 
peace agreed upon, 374. hopes of 
a peace revived, ibid. agreed to 
negociate, v. 94. plenipo's nomi- 

-nated, 99. method of proceeding, 
ibid. A Acalties in the way, 101. 
progreſs of the negociations, 156. 
_ Ipecific propoſitions from France, 
161. definitive propoſitions from 
Great Britain, 165. negociations 
how broke off, 170. remarks, 
171—201. negociations renew - 
ed, 334. in great forwardnets, 
430. prehminaries, 431, 438. 
.definiuve treaty, 450. 

Penfilvania, i. 151, 181. its obſti- 
nacy, 374—-378. miſerable ſtate 
of the back-ſettlers, 376, 377. 

Fetit bourg reduced, iv. 160. 

Philadelphia, its conduct and dan- 

ger, i. 136, 137. its ſituation, &c. 
182. See p. 377, 

Philip's, St. Fort, Ses Minorca. 

Pitcunda ſurrenders, i. 74. 

Pirr's, Mr. conduct towards Spain 
juſtified, 1, 116. removed from 
his employment, 214. oppoſed a 
continental war, 215. intereſted 
himſelf in the Antigallican caſe, 

n. 28. ſecretary. of ſtate, 118. 
his conduct, 122. reſigns, 167. 

eſteemed by the public, 173— 
176. why taken into the miniſtry, 
174. reſtored, 185. againſt con- 
tinental meaſures, 186. his con- 
duct agreeable, 188. his difficul- 
ties, 189. did not acquieſce in a 
German war, 283. his meaſures, 
284, 293, 399, letter to Sir John 
1 | 


E a þ G 


Mordaunt, 333. blamed, 346. ac- 
quitted, 350, 351, 358. his acti- 
vity, iii. 51. wiſdom, 53. why 
he acquieſced to German mea- 
ſures, 60. his maxim, 72. his 
meaſures, 76, &c. 221, 267, 402, 
424. iv. 141, 241, 243. 276, 277, 
278, 293. an oppoſition begun 
to him, 294. penetrates into the 
deſigns of Spain, 305. Tories op- 
pole Mr. PiTT, 415. his firm- 
nels, &c. 316. v. 45, Kc. an- 
ſwer to city of Bath, 76. joined 
with Lord Bute, 113. anſwer to 
Duke de Choiſeul's letter, 160. 
rejects to treat with Spain through 
the means of France, 163. blamed 
by France, 170. defended, 171 
—201, oppoſition to him con- 
firmed, 183. vigorous advice a- 
gainſt Spain, 184. his intereſt in 
the c ——t declines, 195. refolves 
to reſign, 196. character, 199. 
how beloved by the people, 201, 
Ec. thanked by the city of Lon- 
don, Cheſter, &c. ibid. See 387. 
Pittſburg, iii. 266. 
Pocock, Admiral, ſails for Eaſt In- 
dies. i. 191. ſucceeds Admiral 
Watſon in the chief command, 
ii. 389. operations, iii. 278, 287. 
Iv. 209 —2 16. See Havannah. 
Politics, modern, i. 1. new ſyſtem 
in Europe, 262. 
Port au Prince, v. 54, 226. | 
Portugal, King of, his memorials 
and anſwer to France and Spain, 
v. 295—314. See Spain. ſeeks 
aid and protection from England, 
300. ingratitude to England, 305. 
prudent conduct, 308. declares 
war againſt France and Spain, 
319. defence, 322. aſſiſted by 
the Engliſh, 335, &c. war con- 
tinued, 423—430. 
Pownal, Captain, v. 405. 
Polier, Captain, ii. 366. Major, iii. 
286. inquiry into his conduct, 


287. 
Pondi- 
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Pondicherry, plan to take, v. 36. 
ſupported, 41, 45. ſhips cut out 
of the harbour, 44. beſieged, 
204. ſurrenders, 209— 211. de- 
ſtroyed, 213. 

Preſſing of ſeaman, a 
clauie to enforce it, i. 
LIT? * | 

Preſton, Captain, iv. 188, 

Preſton, Paul, his affidavit, v. 66. 

Prideaux, General, killed, iv. 136. 


dangerous 
218. ul. 


Prince George man of war burnt, 


iii. 413, note. | 
Privateers, 1. 414. See Repriſals. 
Proby, Captain, v. 232. | 
Prague, battle near, ii. 236. be- 

ſieged, 239—246. raiſed, 257. 
Prizes. See ſhips taken. Remark- 

able, iv. 298. v. 53—70. 226— 

— — | 
Proteſtant religion, iii. 375. See 

Evangelic body: | 
Pruſſia, why the King kept up his 

army after the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, i. 20. motives for. a 

treaty with Pruflia, 255. intrigues 
and preparations for war againlt 
Pruſſia, 262—264. meaſures to 
revent a war. ii. 55, 62. enters 
Saxony, 62, 67, 69. reaſons for 
it, 71. meaſures for this purpoſe, 

73. King's manifeſto, 74. King's 

conduct at Dreſden, 76. its ef- 

fects, 79. his reply to the Saxon 

memorial, 80. 

him, 81. his reſolution and con- 
duct. 87. attacks the Auſtrians, 

88—95. victorious, 96. returns 

to Saxony, 99, ſeizes on the go- 

vernment of Saxony, 108. pro- 
poſal to ſupport him, 160. advan- 

tages in a treaty with Pruſſia, 192. 

by whom that treaty was begun, 

193- motives for his conduct in 

Saxony, 194—220. anſwered by 

the Empreis Queen, 220—225. 

ſtate of the King's affairs in 1757, 

225. meaſures to oppoſe the Ruſ- 


Gans, 226. opens the campaign, | 


decree againſt 


dE MK! 
227. actions, 228258. ſour r- 
mies, 229. gains the battle of 
Reichenberg, 230. of Prague, 
236. beſieges Prague, 239. miſ- 
takes, 247. defeated at Kolin, 
253. his candour. and ſortitude, 
254, 255. raiſes the ſiege of 
Prague. 257, invaded by the 
French, 282. diſtreſs, ibid. 40, 
declaration againſt Ruſſia, 3 7 
army ſent againſt the Ruſſians, 
409. attacks them, 411. attacked 
by the French, 413. by the 
Swedes, 414. anſwer to their 
manifeſto, ibid. letter to Kin 
George on the convention, 416. 
actions between Pruſſia and the 
Auſtrians, and the Imperialiſts, 
446—464. ſpeech to his ſoldiers 
before the battle of Roſbach, 
457. victorious, 458,459. marches 
into Sileſia, iii. 1. in queſt of 
the Auſtrians, 7. attacks their 
2 8. — — 
18. ſupported by Great Britain, 
68, 7 s treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, 74. King of Pruſſia's ope- 
rations in 1758, 147-—-158. 
marches to — 
ſieges Olmutz, 150. retreats, 
153. &c. King marches againſt 
the Ruſſians at Cuſtrin, 333. re- 
ſentment of his ſoldiery, 334. 
fights the enemy, 335—340. 
claims the victory, 339, 340, 341. 
his rapid march, 342. an over- 


ſight, 345 attacked in his camp, 


346. conduct and bravery, ibid. 
retreats, 348. his account of the 
battle of Hochkirchen, 348— 
352. his conduct afterwards, 358. 
raiſes the ſiege of Neiſs, 359. 
his governor defends D n, 
301309. his burning the ſu- 

rbs complained of, 364, &c. 
miſrepreſented, 366, &c. raiſes 
the ſiege of Torgau, 369. his 


various fortune, &c. 374. decree 


againſt him in the Aulic council, 
375 


WS 


| ASL meaſures to ſtop the 
uſſians. 4.54. deftroys their ma- 
Zazines, ibid. 458. other exploits, 
455, 456. detachment againſt the 
Swedes, 456. routs the — 
ſts, 459. operations againſt the 
Ruſſians, (461-480. tle of 
Cunnerſdorff, 4751, &c. conduct 
| of the. King, 480. temper: and 
conduct of his enemies, iv. 370. 
Prepares for a new campaign, 
373. operations, 377. ſſcirmiſſies 
With the Ruſſians, 378, &c. col- 
lects his forces, 382. marches to 
Dreſden, 386. ſummons's Dreſ- 
den, 388. raiſes the fiege, 389. 
_ Jurprifing march, 395; eritical 
Stuation,; 397. beats the Au- 
ſtrians, 395-404. over-run by 
the Ruſkans, 405—419. the King 
marches againſt them, 418. battle 
of Torgau, 421. other ſucceſſes, 
2 di detachment ſent to Prince 
erdinand, ibid. goes into winter 
. quarters, 426. fails of his intereſt 
in the Bruiſh court, v. 91, 94. 
ſkirmiſhes, 131. See Ruſſia. Suc- 
ceſs, 134. deſtroys the Ruflian 
.-magazanes, ibid. overſight, 135. 
. aSavs.mended, 33. his ulterior 
operations, 394— 399. makes a 
. | good peace, 400. proteſt againſt 
our peace with France, 460. 
Puyſieux, Marquis of, his anſwer 


to the memorial concerning Nova 


Scotia, i. 33. 
_ gur 


Quakers... Ab "Rey Tlie: 
Quebec founded, i. 171. expedition 
to con it, iv. 84. its 1mpor- 
1 — doßence, 89. — 2 
ment arrives, 99. governor ſum- 
.. maned, 101. town attacked, 102. 
. Kiſcukies, 103. miſcarriage at 
o SY, niir 13 
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concerning Dreſden, 387. his 
conduct towards Saxony cenſured, 


GEEK. 


Montmorenci, 105109. battle, 
115. capitulates, 121. loſs on 
both ſides, 124. its ftate after 
conqueſt; -439. attacked, 440— 
452. See Murray, Amherit. 
Quefne, M. du, fucceeds Jonquiere, - 
i. 48. ſails from Toulon, iti. 5 5. 
Queſne, Du, Fort, 1. 144. 


| R. 
Raja Saib, pretender to Arcot, i. 76. 
Raja - Mundry, iii. 308. taken, iv. 
201. 


Randan, Duke of, his conduct, iii. 


132. 
nale battle of, ii. 230. 
Reid, Captain, v. 407. 
Repriſals made upon the French, i. 
- 185. much condemned, 187. 414. 
Richelieu, M. Duke de, invades 
Minorca, i. 292. his declaration. 
to the natives, 293. his march to 
Mahon, 294. _ Fort St. 
Philip, 303. plan for a general 
attack, 307. forms it, 308. gets 
poſſeſſion, 318. commands in Ger- 
many, ii. 272. ſeizes Hanover, 
ibid. invades the Pruſſian domi- 
nions, 282. conduct aſter the 
convention at Stade, 426, &c. let- 
ter to Prince Ferdinand, 439. or- 
dinance to collect revenues, 443. 
ſuperceded, iii. 120. 
Rochefort, expedition againſt, ii. 
285—337. remarks on this expe- 
dition, 345—362. its effects, 358 
—362, ſentiments thereon, ui. 
40. &c. | 
Rodney, Admiral, bombards Havre 
de Grace, iv. 247—250. off Har- 
fleur, v. 50. his ſervices there, 51. 
Rollo, Lord, v. 221—225. 
Roney, Patrick, his barbarous treat 
ment, 1. 81. | 
Roſbach, battle of, ii. 458. 
Rouille's, M. letter to Mr. Fox, with 
the anſwer and remarks, i. 220 
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Rous, Captain, 1. 140. 

Ruſſia, a treaty with, begun, i. 135. 
debates thereon, 202. its effects, 
203. renounced, ii. 51. declara- 
tion againſt Pruſſia, 84. forces 
march into Germany, 226. * 
of the army, 409. attacked by the 
Pruſſians, 411. retire, 412. cru- 
elty, 413. returns into Pruſſia, iii. 
145. 328. attack Cuftrin, 329. 
inhumanity, 332. attacked by the 
King of Prufla, 335. Ruſſian in- 
trepidity, 336. retreat, 336, 337. 
claim the victory, 337. maga- 
zines deſtroyed, 454 reſume the 
field, 461. ſtrength, 466. defeat 
the Pruſſians, 471—475- join the 
Auſtrians, ibid. vigorous prepa- 
rations againſt Pruſſia, iv. 372. 


Kkirmiſhes, 379. irruption into 


Brandenburg, 405. barbarities, 
406, 410-419. bombard Ber- 


lin, 408. break the capitulation, 


410. join General Laudhon, v. 
132. cannonade Breſlau, ibid. 
General Tottleben removed, 133. 
beſiege Colberg, ibid. enter Po- 
merania, ibid. take Colberg, 140. 
winter in Pomerania, 141. death 
of the Czarina, 335. Peter III. 
his friendſhip for the King of 
Pruſſia, 335+ 13 for peace, 
ibid. Peter depoſed, 339. his con- 
vention with Pruſſia, ibid. acceſ- 
fion of Catharine II. 341. ſhe 
revives the war with Pruſſia, 
32. confirms the war with Pruſſia, 


344. 


Sackville, Lord George, ſent into 
Germany, iii. 135. conduct, iv. 
13. 24. 28. letters, 30—34. re- 
turns to England, 35. conduct, 
36. trial, 44—80. ſentence, 84. 

Salvert, M. de, i. 131. 

Salabatzing, i. 358, 359. 368, 369. 
iv. 207. 


Savannah, town of, i. 165. 
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Saunders, Sir Charles. Sc Que- 
bec, and v. 49. | 
——— Governor, i. 189. 192. 
Sanderhauſen, battle of, 11. 3 1. 

Saumerez, Captain, iii. 420. 
Sawyer, Captain, v. 405. | 
Saxony, a ſubſidy granted to, from 
Great Britain, i. 118. rejects it, 
1155 invaded. See Pruſſia. The 
Elector's conduct, ii. 68. 77. its 
effects, 79. diſtreſſed condition, 
99 227. army Capitulates, 102, 
s under the government of the 
King of Pruſſia, 108. 193. mo- 
tives, 194. Saxon memorial con- 
cerning Dreſden, iii. 386. Elec- 
tor's declaration to Peter III. v. 


- | 
Schaul's, Captain, intercepted, i. 77. 
Schweidnitz beſieged, 45 = 

renders,. iii. 4. garriſon break 

from their eſcort, ibid. attacked by 
the King of Pruſſia, 19. recovered, 

148. loſt. v. 136. recovered, 396. 
Seamen, encouragement for, i. 12 

_ home, ibid. wages ſecur 

iti. 97. | 
2 expedition againſt, iii. 6 

{urrenders, 65. its importance, 
Seringham ſurrenders, i. 75, 
Shawaneſe Indians, ii. 7 
Ships taken and loft, i. 187. ii. 48. 

itt. 33. 396. 401. * 436. 

iv. 297. v. $3—70. 268. A* 
St. bas Fig n iv. * 

351, 352. leaves the army, 357. 
Shirley, William, Eſq; a commiſ- 

ſary at Paris, i. 49. governor of 

Maſſachuſet's bay, his conduct, 

_ 113. marches in 17 54 againſt the 

French, ibid. builds forts, ibid. 
remonſtrates to the miniſtry a- 

gainſt the French encroachments, 

114. its effects, ibid. general, 149. 

commands the expedition againſt 
Niagara, 153. 163. his conduct 

cenſured, 103, 164. arrives at 

Oſwego, 164. is in want of every 

k thug, 


Speaker's 
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thing, ibid. returns, 163. bis or- 
ders for building forts and bar- 


racks at Oſwego, ibid. ſummonſes 


all governors to Albany, 166, his 
character, 371, endeavours to 


unite the provinces, 
St. George, Fort of. 


Skinner, Captain, v. 56, &c. kill- 
ed, 58. his character, o. 
Smith, Captain, v. 27232. 
Soldiers raiſed by voluntary contri- 
butions, iv. 278, his Majeſty's 
thanks to the city of London on 
that meaſure, ibid. 

Somerſetſhire inſtructions, i. 428. 
Soubiſe, Prince, his operations, iii. 
173. 310. 319. v. 141. 150, 151. 
are to his Maselys i. 


Spain's behaviour, i. 5. definitive 


convention in 1750. 6. its de- 
ſects, g. inſidious conduct towards 


England, 79. barbarities of her 


arda coſtas, 80. partiality for 
nce, $1. navy in 1752. 82. 


83. . 
| | & Madraſs. 
St. Philip, Fort. Ses Minorca. 


> \ 


I 


changes her miniſtry, 116. adjuſts - 


the diſputes about logwood cut- 


ting, ibid. navy in 1756. ii. 13, 
inſidious conduct, ibid. and ii. 
29. offers to be mediator, 14, 
ſettles a neutrality, 15. renews 
the diſpute about logwood, ibid. 
ſeeks occaſion to quarrel, 15— 
29. 178. further conduct, iii. 30. 
acceſſion of Don Carlos to that 
crown, iv. 303. his conduct, 305. 
deſign upon Portugal, ibid. emiſ- 
faries in England, 307. begins to 
pull off the maſk, v. 163. am- 
baſſador's note to Mr. PiTT, 179, 
note, conduct after Mr. PiTT's 
reſignation, 242, &c. ill treat- 
ment of the Earl of Briſtol, 253. 
hauzhty anſwer to our demands, 
253. 254: ambaſſador's note to 
Lord Egremont, 264. orders re- 
friſals on England, 280, declares 
war againſt Great Britain, 291. 


b* i=” x. 


ſeeks pretences to invade and con- 
quer Portugal, 294: joined in her 
memorials to the King of Portu- 
gal by the French, 295. the me- 
merials and anſwers, 295—314. 
invade Portugal, 318, ſucceſs, 
321. form three camps, 323. de- 
elares war againſt Portugal, 324. 
loſs of the Havanna, 381. of 
Manilla,  409—422. bad ſitua- 
tion in Portugal, 430. See Peace. 
Speech of a general oflicer in par- 
lament, concerning North Ame- 
rica, i. 126. 
Sporken, General, v. 108. 
Stade. See Duke of Cumberland. 
Stanley, Mr. Hans, ſent to Paris, v. 
158. 
Staig vile, M. de la, iv. 369. 
Stevens, Admiral, v. 36. 44. 
Sulkouſki, Prince, made priſoner, 
W.:4Cc e | 
Suraga Bowla, Nabob, depoſed, 
ji. 383. 387. rr i of his ar- 
my, 385. murdered, 388. 
Supplies tor the year 1753. i. 83, 
ſor 1754. 118. for 1755, 216. 
for 1756, See il. 110. and 125. 
for 1758. 1. 95. for the year 
1759, 438. for 1760, iv. 318. 
for 1761, v. 88. 263. 
Surat, revolution of, iv. 231—237. 
Swedes attack the King of Pruſha, 
11. 414. army, 415.1 144. their 
progreſs, 370. barbarity, 371. 
repulſe and loſs, 372. See alſo, 
456. their fleet joins the Ruſſian, 
465. take the held, iv. 373. ſup- 
part the Ruſſians, 374. defeated, 
ibid. 


Say 
Tanjore beſieged by M. Lally, iii. 
296. negociation at, iv. 187. 
Taylor, Captain, v. 55. 
Temple, Lord. See PiTT. 
Terrible privateer, 11. 110. 
Thurot's expedition, iv. 261. 31g 
—333. at Bergen, 319. at the 


Orkneys, ibid. at Iſla, 320. at 
Car- 


e 
Carrickfergus, 322. lands, 324. 


attacks Carrickfergus, 325. ob- 
liges the town to capitulate, 327. 
capitulation broke by the French, 
328. reimbarks, 329. purſued, 
311. defeated and killed, ibid. 


memoirs of his life, 333. 
Ticonderoga, miſcarriage at, ui. 
251—259. deſerted by the French, 
iv. 129. its importance, ibid. 
Timmery ſurrenders, v. 32. 
Tobago, i. 23. | 
Torgau, fiege of, raiſed, iii. 369. 
battle, iv. 421. ſurrenders, 424. 
Toulon armament, 1. 132, 133. 
conjectures concerning its deiti- 
nation, 133. 217. 236. 240. 
Sze M. de la Clue and Boſcawen. 
A gallant action off that harbour, 
iv. 251. 
Townſend, The Hon. George, iv. 
' 97. commands in chief at the 
taking Quebec, 120. See Militia. 
Trick defended, 1. 71. 190. 
ii. 362. | 
Trivady ſurprized. i. 69. 
Troops, Britiſh, ordered for Ger- 
many, iii. 175. arrive, 318. iv. 
o. 
a Provincial, their bravery, i. 


147. 
2 Foreign, brought into Eng- 
land, i. 219. create great un- 
eaſineſſes, 220. ſent away, ii. 
113. Heſſians quartered, 128. 
Turks iſland, i. 84. 
Tuſcororas Indians. i. 180. 
Tyrrel, Captain, iii. 411. 421. 


UL. 

Vaudreuil, Monſ. de, 1. 153. at 
Quebec, iv. 101, &c. his inven- 
tion to keep up the people's ſpi- 
rits, 437. . 

Vechte taken, 1it- 140. 

Veloure, Fort, ii. 364. 

Villaine, The, iv. 267. 

Villers, Sicunde, i. 103. See Hawke. 

Vincent, St. i. 23. 
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E X. 


Virginia, meaſures taken by che 
; 3 and council againſt the 
French encroachments, i. 

104. Fort Cumberland built, 141. 

diſſentions, 112, 151. deſcribed, 
182. ſupplies granted, ii. 7. 
Utrecht, treaty of, i. 2. | 


* 
. 
W. 


Wall, Mr. appointed mĩniſter in 


Spain, i. 116. | 
Wandewaſh ſurrenders, v. 25. be- 


nine . 


Wangenheim, General, iv. 369. 
Warwick, The, retaken, v. 228. 
War, German, remarks on it, ii. 
432. Ses allied army, and v. 
96, 97, 98, 13. 
Warbourg, battle of, iy. 358364. 
Waſhington's, Major, inſtructions, 
1. 98. his journal and rout, 99. 
reception by the French, 100. his 
expedition againſt the French, 
103. defeated, and capitulation 
violated, 103, 104. complained 
of without effect, 110. 
Watchtendonck, action at, iii. 315. 
Watſon,” Admiral, ſails for the Eatt 
Indies, 1. 191. dies. See Calcutta, 
and p. 389. 
Watts, Governor at Calcutta, ii. 


384, 

Webb, General, ii. 395, &c. - 

Wedel, General, iii. 371. againft 
the Ruſſians, 466, &c. 

Weſt's, Admiral, conduct in the en- 

12 off Mahon, i. 286. 
etters deſiring to reſign, ii. 153. 

Weſt, Lieutenant, extraordinary 
courage, iii. 274. 

Weſcott, Mr. i. 65. 

Weſel, iv. 428, 431. 

Weſt Indies. See Neutral iſlands. 

France and Spain. 

Weſtphalia, over-run by the French, 
11. 413. | : V4 4. 

Wheeler, Captain, iii. 421. killed, 


v. 231. 
William 


| = 7 
' William Henry, Fort, defended, ii. 
”  1$1—184, attacked and ſurren- 


ders, 395. French barbacities, 


1 lp : 
«Williams, Colonel, falls in with 
Dieſtau's forces, i. 156, defent- 


ed, 157. 


Williamſtadt, battle of, v. 346, &c. 


Winterfield, General, ii. 450. 

Wirtemberg, Duke of, iv. 341. 
Wolfe, Colonel, at Rochefort, ii. 
323. at Louiſbourg, lands, iii. 


* o 
— 


ing, 231. puſhes the enemy, 233. 
3 General, at Quebec, iv. 
91. his character, ibid. inſtruc- 


1 P. 126. 13 8 
Wolf King's friendſhip for the Eng- 


liſh, ü. 7 


| under his obſervation, | 


227. leaps into the ſea at land- 


© tions, 92. bad health, 3. con- 
duct, 13. death, 117. See al 


. | 
Wright, Captain Fortunatus, ii. 190. 
Y. 


Yſemburg, Prince, iti. 311. his 


loſs, 313. killed, 452. | 
York's, County of, inſtructions to 
- repreſentatives, i. 426. 


Yorke's, Colonel, remonſtrance con- 


cerning the ſurrender of Nieu- 
port and Oſtend to the French, 


iii. 24. 


E . 

Zell, French cruelties at, ii. 442. 
iii. 133, note, 134. 

Ziegeuheim loſt, iv. 365. 

Zierenberg ſurprized, iv. 365. 

Zittau, 11. 258. burnt, 447. 

Zorndorff, battle of, iii. 335, miſre- 


| R 337. given to the 


ruſſians, 339, &c. : 


If 
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As it is intident to periodical pieces, to make ſeveral literal miſtaſes, 
occaſioned by the hurry in which they are publiſhed ; and it being almoſt 
| impracticable to prevent a variety of miſnomers, in the courſe of ſuch 
- @ work as this, where ſo many proper names of perſons and places are 
recorded through different channels; it is hoped, that the candid reader 
| will be fo kind to correct ſueb errors of that ſort, as they ſhall fall 
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anal An entire New Work, intitoled, __ | | 
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1. Te Won xs of HORACE, tranſlated 


ings 22 ſe,; a5 near a the Proptiety of the two. Languages will 
dur wth. the l 229 from the beſt Len W 


- the 29 of 1 "Text. ars ranged in their Grammatical Order, the El- 
| Upſes * ſupplied, the. Obſervations of che mytt valuable Commen- 


both anfires ent and modern repreſented, and the Author's Deſign and 
beautiful ſcriptions fully ſet forth in a- Key annexed to each Poem; 
with Notes Geographical and Hiſtorical. rt by Davis Warson, 
M. A. Reviſed, carried on, and publiſhed, y S. Parzick, LL. D. 


Editor of Ainſworth's wget ge. The Third Edition, in Two 


Volumes Octavo, Price bound 
Leg. FERENT ry COMEDIES, tranſlated into 
Engliſh Profg; dane in the fame manner as Horace, by S. PATRICE, 
LL. D. in Two Volumes Octavo, Price 9s. bound. 4 

N. B. T Care and Pains taken by Dr. Samuel durtel. boch in 
Honacz and FRENCE, have rendered them the moſt uſeful Books of 
any in their Kiod ever yet ; xp Horace being hot only the moſt 

eral Proſe Tranſlation that has ever yet appeared, but beſides, it has 
various Readings: of Dr. Bentley, and Dr. Douglaſs's Catalogue of 
near Five Hun different Editions of Horace, with their Sizes and 
Dates; alſo many curious: Notes and Obſervations; not to be met with in 
an! other. Tranſlation-of Horace: Together with the Life of Horace, 
an a critical Diſſertation” an his Writings: All of which has made the 


Demand ſo large, that in en Vears ſeveral Thouſands have been 


Printed and ſold. 'o 
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3. A New Sy EI II8 0 ax. intituled, The Child's 
Bzor -InsTrucToOR in Srrrrind and READING: Wherein Words of fe- 
veral Syllables are ſo divided, that the Sound of each Syllable, when 
joined together, ſhall lead the Scholar into a true and correct Pronuncia- 
tion of every Word. The Whole carefully reviſed, corrected, and im- 
proved by the Author, Jou GIN E, Teacher of che Engliſh Lan- 


guage. A Ne Edition (being the Third). To which is now added, 


A compendious ExcLish4 Grammar; alſo a copious Table of Pro 
Names of 'Perſons, Places, and Things, collected from'the Holy 4 
. Bs each Word properly. divided and accented according to the 
ori ronunciation.. Price 1-15, with a handſome Allowance to 
all choolmaliers. 

N. B. Forei ke lea efircus to attain a corre? Pronun- 
cation! of \the "i Language, oy) r uſe FOE Spelling- Book * 


alben IA: 
70 Grace GRAMMATICES en Ordine Novo 


ac limo Digeſta: Or, A New Gn. Grammar. Wherein the 
Declenfion of "Nouns, and Conjugation of m_ are diſpoſed in a new, 


eaſy and diſlinct Method. By 7. nd, A . M. Price bd. 28. 6d. 
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